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Ios points that make your business “different” are likely to be 


reflected in your packaging problem. Your packing system 
should therefore be specially designed to meet your particular 
requirements. 


Only the trained package engineer can perform this service 
intelligently and efficiently. 


The staff of 50 H & D Package Engineers has solved count- 
less shipping problems for many diversified lines of business. 
Through their experience and skill shippers in innumerable 

lines have saved thousands 
of dollars. 


SEND FOR THE 
PACKAGE ENGINEER 


If you are interested in better and 
more economical shipping methods— 
send for an H & D Package Engineer. 
There’s no charge or obligation. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
303 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co. 
A a Packer’s Station, Kansas City, Kansas 
safe and compact H & D Engineered Package Connie dite 


for an electric iron King’s Street Subway and Hanna Ave., Toronto 


Complete protection for an oil burner control 
unit is provided in this specially designed 
H& D container 


May we send you a 
copy of ‘How to Pack 
It’? It illustrates 
modern methods of 
packaging in your 
industry. Send for 
a free copy. 











THE ONLY REAL SERVICE IS TANGIBLE SERVICE 
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Economy ¥ 


The necessities of industry, with 
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the concentration of population 
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in large cities, require both land 


and water transportation. 


Steamship companies do not 


advise water shipment where 





rail will serve better. But for 
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many commodities and many markets, water trans- 





portation serves industry more effectively and with 
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much greater economy. 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
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Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 





WRITE FOR A COPY OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “DUTY TO CARGO’ 
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Keeping Ahead | 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Com- 
pany is primarily an Automobile Carrier. 
Its growth and prosperity depends in a 
large measure on the growth and pros- 
perity of the Automobile Industry. 


It is keeping ahead of production sched- 
ules by periodically adding to its fleet 
larger and faster steamships specially 
equipped for the efficient transportation 
of Automobiles. 


By continually extending its service the 
Nicholson Universal Steamship Company 
offers the Automobile Industry additional 
opportunities each Season to benefit by 
the saving in freight charges derived from 
the use of Lake and Lake and Rail trans- 
portation. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Division of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 
Offices: 
SS, Serer err South and Ohio Streets 
GE sioscotesusecen Door 150, Navy Pier 
SE ED bbe occce ccs Foot of East 40th St. 
Detrott, BEICR. ...cscccccsecs 1465 W. Jefferson Ave. 
a I. 5 oes ss tecage Northern Pacific Pier 
No. 5 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ South Water St. at 
Washington St. 
ye ee eee Elm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis............. Mason and Pearl Sts. 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- where the terminal is located in the “free 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to _ lighterage limits’) allows the handling of 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- economy. 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct * kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, lowest possible insurance rates. 
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ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL } 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. a 


17 State Street, New York 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia \I: 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY ly 
J. A. Moore, Manager W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. aL 

Norfolk, Va. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 





MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 











MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
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HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary & Treasurer 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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Kansas City 
reach 15 million 
people from /Kan- 
sas City at less 
transportation 
cost than from any 
other metropolis 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
I am interested in this induftry: 


and | attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 


| i surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
* course. 
i ae oo Name 
nanses City has 212 existing manufacturing vo genamg a } 
made mm odities bought in large volume which can be 
marker, nt here yet which mow areboughtinother J Address 
@ fact story ad pe ad Kansas City Opportunities” tells 
Use the ieee. € sent without obligation. Kindly Jipaas ina 
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JOINT RATES 


Effective April 22, 1930 


| CANNED GOODS | CANNED GOODS 








from 


ILLINOIS - INDIANA - KENTUCKY 


LYE to LIME 


CALIFORNIA - OREGON - WASHINGTON 
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Illinois Central System 


IRON | STEEL 
and | 


Mississippi-W arrior (Barge Line) Service 


Wid 


PALE) WIR A 


THE REDWOOD LINE 
through the | TIN PLATE | 


Panama Canal 
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Learn What This Means to Your Shipments 
WRITE 
REDWOOD LINE, INC. 
General Offices 


1421 New Orleans Bank Bldg.—226 Carondelet St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
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£ TONNAGE OF THE PORT OF MOBILE INCREASED 334% DURING THE LAST EIGHT YEARS 
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THE PORT OF,MOBILE 
SHOWS A STEADY 
GROWTH. 


YEAR TONS HANDLED 
1921 1,411,164 
1922 1,582,311 

= p 1923 2,575,885 
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a AN 1924 2,694,908 
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- pk 1925 2,901,794 
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1928 4,405,872 
1929 4,713,683 





ALABAMA STATE DOCKS COMMISSION, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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Profits in Pennies 


Any business must be operated at:a profit 
in order to perform good service. Profits 
are necessary to attract new capital for 
improvements and expansion. Railroads are 
no exception. Yet the profits of railway 
operation are surprisingly small. Out of 
the average dollar received the Illinois 
Central System in 1929 had only about one 
and one-half cents left after paying all bills, 
taxes and dividends. 

Maintenance of the property took 28.59 
cents of every dollar received—maintenance 
of tracks, roadbed, buildings and other 
structures took 12.46 cents, and maintenance 
of locomotives, cars and other equipment 
took 16.13 cents. The operation of trains, 
stations and other transportation services 
took 27.18 cents. 

Fuel cost 5.4 cents. The cost of soliciting 
traffic and publishing tariffs was 1.95 cents. 
Meals were served at a cost of .68 of 1 cent 
for every dollar received. Legal expenses 
were .24 of | cent. Salaries of clerks came 
to 1.3 cents. Pensions to retired employes 
took .47 of 1 cent. Salaries of general 
officers amounted to .2 of 1 cent. The valu- 
ation work required by law cost .12 of | 
cent. Payments for losses, damage and 


casualties amounted to 1.48 cents. Miscel- 
laneous general expenses accounted for .38 
of | cent. 

Depreciation and retirement charges, 
covering the use made of equipment, came 
to 5.53 cents. Rentals of property owned 
by others took 4.15 cents. Interest on bor- 
rowed money amounted to 8.64 cents, and 
dividends paid to the owners of the railroad 
amounted to 5.6 cents for each dollar of 
receipts. 

After paying all these expenses and 
charges, there was 8.09 cents left out of 
cach dollar received. Taxes took 6.56 cents 
of this, leaving 1.53 cents available for 
improving the property. 

The year was one of good service and 
efficient operation. Credit is due to the 
members of our organization, whose loyal 
efforts made that record possible. They in 
turn join me in thanking the users of our 
service for their patronage. 

Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, May 1, 1930. 


— Dependable for 79 Years — 
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Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUYERS and SELLERS 


throughout the WORLD are depending on 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


for closer contact. Be it a Less than Carload shipment within the bounds 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilmington, Del. 





of the United States or a Carload to Singapore, the NATIONAL SPIRIT 
of SERVICE expedites delivery to the buyer and brings a repeat to the 
seller. AND THE TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ARE LESS. 


CONSOLIDATED CARS 


EXPORT 
IMPORT 


Write or phone traffic department at any of the many cities mentioned above. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 





G. W. Sheldon & Co. 
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A HIGH STANDARD 


OF SERVICE— 


The Nicker Pate Roan offers 
the shortest possible time 
in transit consistent with 
dependable and efficient 
operation. 


Reliable schedules con- 
sistently maintained, with 
the most modern power 
and equipment and a well- 
trained, courteous organ- 
ization, creates that high 
standard of service by 
which the Nicket Pate is so 
favorably known. 


EAST-WEST - NORTH - SOUTH 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 


NickeL are Roap 





Vol. XLY, No. ii 
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eres the logical location 


‘*In my opinion,” said the Traffic Manager, ‘‘the location of our 
plant in the Pittsburgh District will save us thousands of dollars 
in our present freight costs. 


It is the center of the coal, iron and steel industry which will 
assure us a direct supply of our raw materials over the Montour 
Railroad. Short freight hauls will naturally assure us longer 
net profits as well as a stronger competitive position in the 
market. 


And speaking of markets, the Pittsburgh District is the center 

of one of the greatest marketing areas in the United States. 43 

million people are within a 500 mile radius, 14 million within ’ 
a 200 mile radius and in the metropolitan district alone there 

are 2,500,000. 


My recommendation is that we locate our plant in the Pittsburgh 
District. We can get full particulars from the Montour Railroad 
who are thoroughly familiar with the District and who will 
be glad to cooperate with us in selecting a suitable site for our 
operations.”’ 


MONTOUR R.R. 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 
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Sound, Steady Development | 


Vol. XLV, No. j 


NEW MODEL W‘1 International Truck 
and trailer in the service of the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Company oper- 
ating between Chicago and Davenport. 


VEN its best and oldest friends have been 

surprised at the rapid rise of Interna- 
tional Harvester in the automotive world. 
The gains in International Truck produc- 
tion and in International registration 
throughout the United States have been 
almost sensational. 


There is nothing artificial or temporary in 
this success. It would, in fact, be hard to cite 
a better example of sound and steady develop- 
ment in American industry and business than 
this rise of International Trucks. The truck- 
building knowledge accumulated since 1904 
has been apparent in each new year’s output 
of Internationals. Constantly improving de- 


sign, rigid quality standards, and a forward- 


looking service policy—all have contributed 
to the growing reputation. 


Today the rising preference for Interna- 
tionals forms as reliable a gauge as you can 
get of truck values. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, and the proof of the 
truck comes out on the job, and in the 
record of sales. 


The line today includes the 34-ton Special 
Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; 1%, 
142, 2, and 3-ton Speed Trucks; and Heavy- 
Duty Trucks to 5 tons. Service through 181 
Company -owned branches in the United 
States and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinios 


The McCormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractor 


This popular tractor is a compact, economical 
power unit ready for most anything. It delivers its 
power in three ways—through drawbar, belt, or 
power take-off. It pulls, pushes, and lifts. It combines 
with an almost endless variety of equipment. Write 
for the booklet, “Tractor Power in Industry.” 
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SUPER-POWER for PASSENGER SERVICE 


A whole new fleet of super-power oil-burning and electric locomotives...a special 
type giant for each section...plains, foothills, mountains...super-power that adds 
extra speed and smoothness to the Great Northern route already noted for com- 
fortable travel...super-power that eliminates jerks and jars in starting and stopping... 
that is the latest contribution to your travel enjoyment on the “finest pair of trains 
to the Pacific Northwest.” Select either of these great trains and learn the keen 
pleasure of travel over the 1200 clean, cinderless, scenic miles...served the while 

> & by courteous attendants. Faster time...6034 hours from Chicago to Puget Sound 
and Portland, effective June 1st. 





The NEW 


EAAPIRE 
| BUILDER 


Radio Equipped 


The LUXURIOUS 


ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


Library Equipped 





| BSUPER-POWER for FREIGHT SERVICE 


Now...with Great Northern's new fleet of super-power oil-burning and electric locomotives... 
| you can assure yourself the fastest, most convenient and dependable freight service. Eac 
) engine is meer designed for its own section, prairie or foothills or mountains. For fast and 

sure handling route your freight in a Great Northern between Saint Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Superior, Sioux City, Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, 
Tacoma, and intermediate points. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to and from Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 






A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham H. H. Brown C. W. Meldrum H. G. Dow T_J. Shea 
Pamenger Traf. Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. | General Traffic Mgr.  Asst.Gen. Pass. Agt. -—" . = A a slaty 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. sien Fock City R. 620, Chicago, ill, 
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THE CLEAN, CINDERLESS, SCENIC ROUTE 
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ig Parade” Will Soon Begin 
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Imperial Valley Cantaloupes 
Ready for Eastern Markets 


OWN in the Imperial and Salt 
River Valleys the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC is getting ready to han- 
dle this year’s cantaloupe crop. 


Each year we handle approximately 
20,000 carloads from the Imperial Valley. 
The record for a single day’s loading is 
647 cars, and entire movement takes 
place in less than three months. 


In addition to getting cantaloupes load- 
ed, iced and started from point of origin 
promptly, we maintain an ‘‘on time”’ 
performance with trains handling this 
crop that we are very proud of. 


Our facilities are such that during the 
peak of this tremendous movement busi- 
ness on other parts of the line goes on 
as usual. 


Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
Atlanta Healey Bldg. IIS idcéutsicuoeee< Trt *  - Uptown Pass. Ticket Of .531 Fifth ~~ at 44th " 


Sout 


.sseees +209 Morris Bldg. Majestic Bldg. Oklahoma City errine Bldg 
Birmingham 502 Protective Life Bldg. ae sy all (antes Obispo) 46 Philadelphia..................-..-Packard fr 4 
Oe Indianapolis.............. Merchants Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh Park ag § 
Buffalo. ...................-Ellicott Square Bldg. Kansas City............Railway Exchange Bldg. Salt Lake City..................--41 S. Main 
Cincinnati......................-Dixie Terminal Memphis.......................Exchange Bldg. Seattle 1405 Fourth Ave- 
Chicago—Freight Dept... .Southern Pacific Bidg. mena. + seceeeee s+. Metropolitan Life Bldg. as 
Chicago—Passenger Dept... .. --+.-33 W. Jackson Mexico City.............Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Vancouver, B. C 
Cleveland.....................-Hippodrome Bldg. Monterrey...................Edificio Langstroth Washington, D. C 
New York City—Frt.- Pass 165 Broadway 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail—Water— Motor Vehicle—Air— Material Handling and Distribution 


Volume XLV 





Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
tiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





MOTOR TRANSPORT 
HAT is the effect of motor vehicle transportation 
on railroad transportation and shipping generally? 
That is a question that arises when consideration is given 
to the major transportation issues of the day. It cannot 
be answered satisfactorily at this time, however, because 
of lack of information, particularly with reference to the 
otor truck and its activities. The motor bus, motor 
(tuck, and private automobile now transport annually 
iundreds of milliéns of persons and many tons of freight. 
The effect of the motor vehicle on the railroads is reflected 
i the heavy decline in rail passenger traffic since 1920. 
The effect on railroad freight traffic can not be so easily 
measured. Trucks have, no doubt, taken business away 
from the railroads. The volume of such traffic, however, 

‘snot known for the country as a whole. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has made several studies of the 
movement by truck of fruits and vegetables and of live- 
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stock in various parts of the country and these throw 
light on the part the truck is playing as a transportation 
agency. To meet the demand for a national picture of 
the situation the transportation division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has begun a survey of transportation 
by motor truck. It is hoped that, as a result of this 
survey, there will be available information showing the 
volume and kind of traffic handled by motor truck and 
distances covered. 

Statistics made available by the National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Operators show that more than 92,000 
busses were in operation at the beginning of 1930, includ- 
ing 33,000 motor carrier busses, 11,250 electric railway 
busses, and 1,450 steam railroad busses. School busses 
numbered 42,000. The total number of operators was 
23,900, including 5,500 motor carrier operators, 260 elec- 
tric railway company operators, and 66 steam railroad 
company operators. School bus operators totaled more 
than 16,000. 


Bus route mileage at the beginning of the year 
totaled more than 780,000 miles. Motor carriers oper- 
ated 278,600 miles, electric railways, 22,399, and steam 
railroads, 25,236. Common carrier passengers in 1929 
totaled 1,855,000,000, as compared with 1,125,000,000 in 
1925, an increase of 730,000,000. Of the total number of 
passengers in 1929, however, 1,358,000,000 were carried 
in city service, while the number of passengers for inter- 
city service was 497,000,000. 

Gross revenue of common carrier busses in 1929 was 
approximately $395,000,000, of which $285,000,000 was 
for intercity service and the rest for city service. The 
bus common carrier investment was estimated at $345,- 
000,000. Common carrier taxes and fees amounted to 
approximately $31,000,000, of which $26,500,000 was for 
special taxes and fees and $4,500,000 for general taxes. 

It is estimated there were 3,370,000 trucks in service 
throughout the country at the beginning of the year. 
Approximately 75 railroads were using 7,000 trucks in 


maintaining their services to the shipping public. 


Class I steam railroads in 1929 carried 779,045,000 
revenue passengers, a decrease of about 10,000,000, as 
compared with the returns for 1928. 

The railroads are operating over approximately 
250,000 miles of line, while the miles of surfaced high- 
ways in the United States are estimated at 660,000. 
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Brice Edwards, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture, in a survey 
of motor truck transportation of fruits and vegetables 
from points in southern Indiana and southern L[llinois 
in 1928, developed interesting information with reference 
to the effects of the use of the motor truck on production, 
transportation, and distribution. In southern Indiana, 
he said, the estimates showed that 38 per cent of the 1928 
crop of fruits and vegetables, aside from those used by 
canners, was distributed by truck, or a quantity equiva- 
lent to 1,309 carloads compared with 2,171 cars actually 
moved by rail. If canning products are included in the 
estimates, 66 per cent of the movement was by truck 
instead of 38 per cent. In southern Illinois 23 per cent 
of the commercial movement of the 1928 fruit and vege- 
table crops was by truck, or 2,305 cars compared with 
7,829 cars shipped by rail and boat combined. From 
southern Indiana points, the survey revealed, there had 
been a decided decrease in the transportation of canning 
tomatoes by rail as compared with motor truck move- 
ments. It was also shown that trucks were used reg- 
warly as common carriers in moving apples from Calhoun 
county, Ill., to St. Louis; cucumbers from Terre Haute 
to Indianapolis, Ind., and mixed vegetables from Terre 
Haute to lake cities. 

“Very few of the truckmen,” says Mr. Edwards, 
“have a place of business other than their residence, and 
most of the business is of an unorganized nature—that 
is, it is done without regular connections or contracts. 
In general, a truckman has one truck, though, in a few 
instances, he may own two, three, and even four... . 
Practically no large trucks of five to ten tons are in use.” 

In discussing the effect of the motor truck service 
on the railroads, Mr. Edwards said two railroads in the 
section under consideration “have speeded up their serv- 
ice and made improvements in the way of loading sta- 
tions, sidings, and icing facilities since the motor truck 
became a competitor.” On the other hand, he said, service 
on some railroads had deteriorated. Eighty-one per cent 
of 262 farmers interviewed, according to the report, said 
the railroad service had not improved and 19 per cent 
said it had improved. At some points trucks are not 
competitors of the railroad, either taking nothing from 
such points or only culls unfit for rail shipment, accord- 
ing to the survey. Mr. Edwards set forth advantages 
and disadvantages of motor truck to farmers as a means 
of distribution in southern Indiana and southern Illinois, 
4s obtained from the growers, as follows: 

Advantages and disadvantages most frequently mentioned 


by growers in southern Indiana and southern Mlinois in order 
of frequency of recurrence are: 


Advantages 

1. The motor truck is the best means of distributing low- 
grade fruit, and of finding new markets for it. 

2. Higher net returns are received for low-grade fruits and 
vegetables if they are sold to truckmen. 

3. More thorough distribution is obtained to markets for- 
merly poorly supplied. 

4. Up to 150 miles, truck transportation is cheaper than the 
railroad, for high-freight-rate commodities. 

5. There is less handling and bruising in motor-truck trans- 
Portation and there is a saving in cartage. 
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6. It facilitates the sale of ripe fruit and of the poorer 
grades of products. 

7. Fruits and vegetables arrive at market more quickly, in 
better condition, and with less risk. 

8. Trucks furnish cheaper and better service for less-than- 
carlot quantities than do railroads. 

9. In direct dealing with dealers there is no loss, sale is 
made to the dealer who bids the most, and the money is obtained 
immediately. 

10. If a grower has less than a carload or more than a car- 
load of péaches, at night, he can clean up by selling to truckmen. 

11. Shippers do not have to wait for a full car of potatoes 
to ship to St. Louis. 

12. Truckmen frequently take strawberries at steady prices 
after city markets break. 

13. During wet weather strawberries cannot be shipped by 
rail, but trucks can distribute them quickly to nearby markets. 

14, There are savings on packages when the motor truck 
is used. 

Disadvantages 

1. For long hauls the railroad is cheaper than the truck. 

2. Best markets for first-grade products lie at too great a 
distance for motor-truck transportation. 

3. Trade with truckmen-merchants is irregular and fruit 
must be held too long at times. 

4. In some localities unimproved roads make truck hauling 
too expensive and too damaging to products. 

5. Truckmen-merchants buy low-grade products and some- 
times encourage farmers to make false packs. 

6. Upkeep of trucks costs too much. 

7. No refrigeration is possible for long hauls. 

8. When markets are dull it is best to ship in refrigerator 
cars so the products can be held for a few days without much 
deterioration. 

9. Because of lack of reports on truck movements, markets 
may be glutted needlessly. 


The motor truck is being increasingly used to trans- 
port livestock to market. A survey of that phase of motor 
transport was recently completed by E. M. Heffner and 
E. M. Jordan, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
of the Department of Agriculture. ‘This survey was 
undertaken because of frequent inquiries by students of 
marketing concerning the growth and magnitude of the 
marketing of livestock by motor truck or wagons. In 
recent years, practically all animals reported as “drive- 
ins” have been transported by truck, according to the 
survey. 

At sixteen livestock markets, chiefly in the middle 
west, the “drive-ins” displaced in 1929 approximately 
60,000 double deck cars for hogs, 9,000 double deck cars 
for sheep, 7,000 double deck cars for calves, and 76,000 
cars for cattle, or a total of 152,000 cars, according to 
the survey. The total number of meat animals received 
at those markets as “drive-ins” in 1929 was nearly 
14,000,000 head. This was 21.9 per cent of the total num- 
ber of animals received. The increase in the number of 
“drive-ins” has increased out of all proportion to the 
increase in the number marketed, according to the report. 

An increasing volume of traffic is being moved by 
motor van. Organizations of motor van operators have 
made possible movement of household goods and other 
commodities for long distances. 

In their recent proposed report on the application 
of the New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago Railroad for 
authority to build the main link in a super railroad 
across Pennsylvania, C. V. Burnside, assistant director 
of the Commission’s bureau of finance and Edward Gray, 
engineer examiner, said: 


It was testified that some two years ago the Pennsylvania 
made an estimate of the revenue loss to that company through 
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traffic diverted to motor trucks and, according to the best com- 
putation practicable, the annual loss was found to be about 
$27,000,000. The details of this computation, however, were not 
given. It also appears that the Pennsylvania has adopted the 
method of furnishing transportation for package freight by 
employing motor-truck companies to perform the service as a 
substitute for ordinary local way-freight service. This has been 
done to a considerable extent. 


The Baltimore and Ohio recently filed tariffs, which 
it later withdrew, providing for rail coach fares on cer- 
tain trains between New York and Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, and other points, on the level of 
motor bus fares. The Pennsylvania protested. Pending 
further consideration of the matter, the Baltimore and 
Ohio obtained permission of the Commission to withdraw 
the tariffs. 


As existing highways are widened and additional 
highways are improved, and operators of busses and 
trucks perfect their organizations for unified operations 
throughout the country, the motor vehicle, in our opinion, 
is going to become more and more a competitor of the 
railroad. It may be, as some predict, that the railroad 
will withdraw entirely from the field of short-haul freight 
traffic and, if that takes place, there will be, as there has 
been in part already, a substitution of one form of service 
for another. The motor bus and motor truck have become 
a necessary part of the transportation system of the 
country. 


The facts should be developed, however, so that the 
country may adopt a sound policy with respect to rail 
and motor transportation. Federal regulation of the 
motor bus appears to be near. Such regulation will make 
possible the compiling of statistics that will be valuable 
in forming a sound policy. Regulation of the motor truck 
as a common carrier, we think, will come eventually. 
When there is federal regulation of both the bus and 
truck, the problem presented with respect to their rela- 
tion to the railroad will be easier to deal with than it is 
now. Now there is opinion, for instance, that the motor 
vehicle has not been the cause of loss of business to the 
railroad—that the products of the motor industry car- 
ried by rail make up for the loss of traffic due to trans- 
portation by motor vehicle: there is opinion that the 
motor vehicle is bearing a fair share or more than a fair 
share of the cost of building and maintaining the high- 
ways; there is opinion that the railroad and the motor 
vehicle are not operating on a fair competitive basis. 
Facts are necessary to demonstrate whether or not such 
opinions are correct. Railroad transportation can not 
be dispensed with in this country. It is, as has been 
said over and over again, the “backbone” of transporta- 
tion. There is also a place for the motor bus and the 
motor truck. In the public interest and not in the inter- 
est of preserving either the railroad or the motor vehicle, 
the facts should be developed to the end that, if there is 
competition between the railroad and the motor vehicle, 
it may be fair competition; to the end that, if motor 
transportation is more efficient and economical in certain 
operations than the railroad, it may be utilized to the 
fullest extent in such operations; and to the end that 
transportation operators, whether rail or motor, may 
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earn enough to provide adequate service at just and req. 
sonable charges. 


HOWELL BILL AND RAILROADS 


Government ownership of railroads would begin almost 
immediately if the bill (S. 4005) introduced by Senator Howell 
of Nebraska, became a law, according to a call sent to mem. 
bers of the general executive committee of the Railway Busines; 
Association for a meeting to consider what course to pursue 
with regard to the measure. The bill provides for valuing the 
railroads on a modified “Commission-O’Fallon” basis and fo, 
disposition of excess earnings in such a way, it is contended 
that, in time, the government would hold title to the railroags 

“This bill,” said Frank W. Noxon, secretary of the associa, 
tion, in a communication to members, “was drawn by three 
eminent advocates of government ownership—Senator Howell, 
who has favored gradual approach to full ownership; Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Eastman, who recently outlined 4 
procedure for such gradual approach; and Donald R. Richberg 
counsel for railway labor unions, who was associated with the 
late Glenn E. Plumb in advocating further trial of federal ¢op. 
trol, and whose present program as to valuation may be gaij 
to aim at making private ownership so unprofitable that jp. 
vestors will abandon transportation to public enterprise. The 
Plumb plan would have killed private ownership by chopping 
off its head. The gradual Howell bill would put daily poison jp 
the coffee.” 

Continuing, Mr. Noxon, in part, said: 


_ As of January 1, 1930, this measure would begin the administra- 
tion of mild doses, namely, the compulsory retirement of bonded ip- 
debtedness by roads whose ear-marked reserves reach a certain point 
and the expenditure of recaptured income upon the line of the road 
that earned it, thus creating railroad property owned by the govern- 
ment; the dose being increased through accumulation of 4 per cent 
interest compounded annually, That is more than a mere trend to- 
ward government ownership. It is the thing itself, actual and in- 
mediate. The bill leaves for another day the authorization of federal 
directors in railroad boards. Government management, however, is 
installed at the outset. The Interstate Commerce Commission is to 
control the expenditure of recaptured income, with accrued interest, 
for government account. How long would it be before the govern- 
ment would name railroad directors to oversee such outlays, includ- 
ing the maintenance, renewal and operation of its property? How 
long before the government named the manager? How long before the 
unions would revive their Plumb plan request for permission to 
manage the roads themselves? The origin of the bill suggests the 
question, if those draftsmen have not made a government ownership 
and employe management bill why have they not? 

_ Mr. Eastman is chairman of the legislative committee of the Com- 
mission. After the Supreme Court decision in the O’Fallon case crit- 
icizing the Commission for illegally eliminating, as Mr. Richberg had 
urged them to do, cost of reproduction new as an element in valua- 
tion, Senator Howell introduced a resolution making the O’Fallon 
method legal for valuation of all roads. Senator Couzens, chairman 
of the committee on interstate commerce, transmitted that resolu- 
tion to the Commission, which referred it to its legislative commit- 
tee, headed by Mr. Eastman. The result was the Eastman letter, 
approved by the Commission, setting forth a ‘‘rate base’’ as a sub- 
stitute for valuation as contemplated by the present law. Senator 
Howell chose Mr. Richberg to draft a bill. Mr. Richberg turned for 
assistance to Mr. Eastman, who informs me that he drew as an 
individual a bill covering not alone the proposed rate base but also a 
revision of the recapture provisions tending, he assures me, in his 
judgment to strengthen and perpetuate private ownership and s 
intended. Discarding Mr. Eastman’s recapture provisions, Mr. Rich- 
berg drafted his own. In this Senator Howell made insertions. 


BUSINESS AND RAILROADS 


“For the first quarter of 1930 returns indicate that the 
(railroad) capital improvements planned are proceeding 0 
schedule and that the total expenditures for the first quarter 
indicate an increase of 40 per cent over the expenditures for 
the same period in 1929,” says a summary of business condi- 
tions prepared by the National Business Survey Conference, of 
which Julius H. Barnes is chairman. 

“The railroads, on April 1, had on order 37,117 new cars, as 
against 42,561 in 1929, and 25,248 in 1928; and locomotives 0 
order 442, compared with 374 for 1929 and 137 for 1928. For 
the first quarter of the year the railroads have placed in service 
24,759 new freight cars and 189 new locomotives. 

“Carloadings for the first quarter totaled 11,270,011, 4 
compared with a five-year average of 12,087,797 for the firs 
quarters 1925-1929. As compared with 1929, the falling off § 
about 7 per cent on the total, but for less-than-carload shipments, 
indicating the movement of merchandise directly into consul> 
tion, the loadings for 1930 are 3% per cent under 1929. Total 
employes February 15 in Class I railroads were 1,504,500, against 
1,606,000 last year and 1,608,000 two years ago. 

“Shipping trades report the same falling off in tonnage ca 
ried as last month, but report no substantial improvement 
the amount of tonnage carried. The same falling off in normal 
passenger business. Employment in shipyards continues at the 
same rate as last month, and substantially above 1929. The 
letting of further mail contracts recently assures increased Dus 
ness later for the shipyards, probably during the second quartet. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


a me 


At the beginning of the week ended 
pecisions in Big May 3 there was a general impression 
t Far Away that Commission decisions in the Hoch- 
cases No Smith and the eastern and western 
Class rate investigations were not far off. This impression was 
not based on any “leaks” or any other manifestations of some- 
body’s bad faith, but on the knowledge that the commissioners 
hoped to be able to conclude their conferences on the subjects 
in a relatively short time. A “short time” in connection with 
, big case means anything from a week to six weeks. The 
vrain case, in the estimation of many of those who have fol- 
lowed it with fair diligence, has made slower progress than 
was expected six months ago. 

That does not mean that anything has gone wrong or that 
ihe Commission is being delayed by an unusual situation. The 
srain case has meant nothing less than a grinding, man-killing 
iob, Railroad traffic men who have expressed views on the 
subject hope that, if the decision is not put out in less than 
a month, it will go over to fall. The grain shipping season 
will begin in six weeks, but will not reach enormous propor- 
tions until the middle of July. The elevators are still so nearly 
full that the wonder is as to what will be done with the wheat 
that is started toward the market as soon as it is harvested. 

At this time the traffic executives are much interested in 
the Federal Farm Board. If what it does will tend to keep 
the grain crop on the farms, for a time, at least, they will be 
saved from a serious situation, due, not to any deficiencies in 
the transportation machine, but to the conditions at the ter- 
minal markets. If what the board does tends to hurry grain 
to the markets, every traffic and operating officer knows that 
conditions will be extremely serious for the railroads. The 
tendency of shippers will be to undertake to force railroad 
cars to serve as substitutes for the chocked elevators. 





The German government seems spiritu- 
ally akin to the regular Republicans in this 
country when it comes to farm relief. It 
adds to the import duties for the protection 
of Fritz Bauer. The Department of Com- 
merce has been advised that the German 
cabinet has been empowered to increase the tariff rates on 
products of agriculture. Being statistically minded, the Reich- 
stag authorized the cabinet to make increases on rye and 
wheat based on the prices obtained for those grains in the 
markets. At the time the information was sent to Washington, 
the price of rye was about 230 reichsmarks by the 100 kilos 
and wheat about 260 reichsmarks. 

The authorization covers grains, fodder, peas, meats, and 
fats—all things in which the farmer has a foundation or primary 
interest on account of direct competition from the outside 
world. The measures were devised to be effective April 24. 
The annual duty-free import of 50,000 tons of frozen meat is 
to be abolished July 1, the whole rather indicating that the 
junker or agrarian party is strong enough in the German law- 
making body to provide a tariff edge for the farmer. The simi- 
lar party also seems to be dominant in Poland. Shippers of 
lard and other animal products into Poland have been warned 
to be sure that importers of such foods have procured special 
veterinary certificates from the ministry of agriculture. 

When such certificates were required in Germany, Ameri- 
‘al Meat packers discovered that, under pretense of guarding 
health, the German farmers put up barriers against American 
meats, especially pork. Inasmuch as Poland, for many years, 
Was under Prussian domination, there is a suspicion that the 
Veterinary certificate provision is also designed as a measure 
of farm relief, 


Germany Puts 
Forth New Farm 
Relief Measures 





Anyone forced to read the re- 
port, written by Commissioner 
Porter, in the case concerning 
rates on fruits, vegetables, and 
elons from the southwest to South Dakota (elsewhere in this 
'ssue), will be safe in wagering about 100 bottles of the prized 
Napoleon brandy to a spoiled lemon that the Iowa Democrat did 
hot write all the technical language shown in his report telling 
OW more reasonable rates should be put into effect. Assuming 
that Commissioner Porter did not write all that language but 


Simplicity, Simplicity, 
Whither Hast Thou Gone? 
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required a technically minded man from the bureau of traffic 
to put it on paper, it might be suggested that it would not be 
out of order to inquire why there cannot be some simplification 
in the language of the Commission in the writing of such a report. 

There are readers of the Commission’s reports who are not 
tariff publishing agents. It might be suggested that they are 
entitled to some consideration. The man who invented the 
columnar method of stating rates to replace the old method 
of numbering them, it is suspected, should be able to put his 
thoughts into less technical language so that the non-technical 
reader could obtain an idea without being compelled to employ 
all the tricks of the tariff compiler to get out of the report a 
general outline of what has been ordered. The technical lan- 
guage could be reserved for the order, which, after all, seems 
to be about all the tariff makers observe in carrying out the 
ideas of the Commission. 

It ought to be possible to say that rates from the origin 
points to the eastern part of the destination territory should 
be column 22.5 rates, while to the western part of the territory 
they should be column 22.5 plus certain arbitraries, while from 
the part of the origin territory outside of the southwestern the 
rates should be something else, without lugging into the report 
the mechanics to be employed in making the rates. 





That man Brown, of Ohio, who is the 
latest office successor to Benjamin Frank- 
lin and boasts that he is a disciple of the 
late Marcus A, Hanna, seems to have an 
idea that government is for the use and 
benefit of those who pay its expenses. 
He has changed the rules in respect of metered mail, first and 
fourth class, so as to make that service of more value to busi- 
ness. He has amended the rules in respect of first class mail, 
metered, so that it may be deposited in designated street pack- 
age boxes in lots of not more than 300 pieces and so that fourth 
class mail, irrespective of the number of pieces or whether they 
are or are not identical, may be accepted at post offices from 
persons or concerns’ who have been accorded permits to mail 
fourth class as metered permit mail. 

These changes, it has been announced, have been made so 
as to allow the use of permits to mail metered mail by the 
greatest possible number of users. As a result of these changes, 
a statement by the Postmaster-General says: “Metered mail 
will become available to a great number of users who have 
heretofore found it impracticable to deposit their mail at post 
offices or who, because of the previous restrictions in respect 
of fourth class mail, have found the metered devices not adapt- 
able to their requirements. Heretofore it has been necessary 
for mail users operating under a permit to take their letter 
mail to the post office with a statement of mailing whether the 
pieces to be mailed numbered one or any higher number, and, 
in the case of fourth class, or parcel post mail, it has heretofore 
been required that no less than 250 pieces of identical weight 
be accepted without stamp affixed.” 


Making Postal 
Facilities Usable 
by Business 





Louis Ludlow, representative in 
Congress from the Indianapolis dis- 
trict, author of a resolution creating 
a commission to investigate cen- 
tralization of governmental func- 
tions in Washington, has achieved 
a measure of success in that matter. He has, at least, received 
letters of commendation from a large number of men whose 
names are or have been much in the eyes of newspaper and 
magazine readers. The letters will be good as evidence, years 
hence, to show that men were interested in the subject of cen- 
tralization in the days when the states were a little more than 
mere geographical names—in fact, when they were such enti- 
ties as caused citizens to think they warranted the paying of 
men to be governors and members of the cabinets of state 
governments. 

John Sharp Williams, former senator from Mississippi, 
truly a philosopher, and Owen D. Young, creator of the Young 
plan for dealing with questions arising out of Germany’s agree- 
ment to make reparation, wrote things to Ludlow worth re- 
peating. That is not to say that what the governors of seven- 
teen states, eight former governors of states, and a host of 
other public men have written is not worth reading, but that 
Young and Williams distinguished themselves. 

“The object of your resolution is of the highest statesman- 
ship,’ wrote the Mississippian. “Bureaucracy is the most op- 
pressive and expensive of all forms of government and in the 
long run the least efficient. Prussia found that out at last. 
‘Let us alone’ is the best cry of freemen, worthy to be free. 
It may not be literally true that the least governed people is 
the best governed, but it is very nearly so.” 

It may be inferred that Young is a bit pessimistic about 


Ludlow, Dencentralization 
Enthusiast, Acquires 
Much Support 
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the possibility of putting an end to the tendency to “let Wash- 
ington do it.” He says: “I am quite in favor of the study 
being made, if for no other reason than to explain why we all, 
regardless of party, protest so much against the growing en- 
croachment of federal authority, and yet notwithstanding the 
protest the trend toward centralization still goes rapidly for- 
ward.” 





Ring the alarm bells for the benefit of 
the prohibition enforcement people. Ac- 
cording to an officer of the National Pe- 
troleum Association, one of the great chem- 
ical companies of the land is making pure 
drinkable alcohol, in large quantities, at a 
ridiculously low cost, from fixed gases derived from one of the 
cracking processes employed by the petroleum refining indus- 
try. G. C. Davison, trustee in charge, for the association, of 
its scientific research department, is authority for that declara- 
tion. 

It may be that the declaration has to be taken with a grain 
of salt. Mr. Davison, in introducing himself to an audience at 
Cleveland, O., said he had no idea why he had been asked 
to make a speech unless it was true, as suggested to him by 
Fayette B. Dow, general counsel of the association, that he 
had a sense of humor and that a little humor sprinkled in with 
other work, would be a good thing for the association. But, 
speaking on the general subject of thermodynamics, Mr. Davison 
said: “Work along this line is going on rapidly. Our petroleum 
hydro-carbons contain the basis of very many valuable chem- 
icals. The addition of one oxygen atom to paraffine hydro- 
carbons gives us a whole range of alcohols. One of our great 
chemical companies is now making, from fixed gases derived 
from a Gyro cracking plant, large quantities of pure drinkable 
alcohol, C,H,OH.”——A. E. H. 


Pure Drinkable 
Alcohol from 
Petroleum Gases 


WHEAT MOVEMENT PRECAUTIONS 


In anticipation of the demand for cars for the transporta- 
tion of wheat, L. M. Betts, manager of the closed car section 
of the car service division of the A. R. A., has addressed a 
circular letter to all the railroads intending to put them on guard 
against surprise when the demand for cars is made. In the 
past two crop years, the letter says, the United States produced 
102,000,000 bushels of wheat in excess of the average in the 
preceding five years. While that increase in the production 
was taking place exports of wheat and flour declined materially 
below the average for that five-year period. 

“These conditions naturally have resulted in larger stocks 
of wheat in this country,” said Mr. Betts. 

He added that the latest government data showed that 
there was a stock of all grain at ports and terminals of 269,- 
618,000 bushels on March 1 in comparison with 236,169,000 
bushels on March 1, 1929, and 170,999,000 bushels on the cor- 
responding day in 1928. 

The largest accumulation, according to the government 
reports as repeated by Mr. Betts, was at north Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, where the stocks amounted to 28,587,000 bushels, an 
increase of 96.8 per cent over the stock on March 1, 1928. 

The wheat stock at country points on March 1, this year, 
was 225,103,000 bushels, which was 9.1 per cent higher than 
the stock on a corresponding date in 1928. The commercial 
visible supply of wheat, meaning the total stocks in the prin- 
cipal terminal markets, was reported, as of April 19, as 143,- 
215,000 bushels, an increase of 20 per cent over the same date 
last year and of 123 per cent over 1928, at which time produc- 
tion and distribution were seemingly more nearly balanced. 
The estimate of winter wheat production, based on conditions 
on April 1, Mr. Betts said, was given as 550,300,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 578,336,000 bushels in 1929 dnd a five-year average 
(1924-1928) of 550,636,000 bushels. He said that growing con- 
ditions in the southwest this spring had been reported relatively 
unfavorable, but that no accurate estimate as to the size of 
the new crop could be made so early in the season. 

Terminal elevator space, Mr. Betts said, was an important 
factor in obtaining the prompt reledse of cars. As of April 19, 
he said, public elevators at Kansas City, Mo., were occupied to 
92 per cent of their total gross capacity; at St. Louis, 85 per 
cent; at Omaha, 63 per cent; at Chicago, 87 per cent; and at 
Minneapolis, 77 per cent. He said that at smaller inland mar- 
kets the elevators were from 50 to 70 per cent full. These fig- 
ures, he said, were to be compared with an average for the 
larger markets of approximately 75 per cent of gross capacity 
utilized at this time last year and of approximately 50 per cent 
two years ago. Most of these terminals, he said, would begin 
receiving a heavy flow of new grain soon after the combines 
of the southwest started operating. 

Box car supply on western roads as of April 1, Mr. Betts 
said, was such as to give the western roads a favorable start 
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on the accumulation of a supply of cars adequate for 
loading requirements this season. Box car supply on West, 
roads as of that date, he said, was reflected in the follow 
statement: ng 


ALL CARS 
Increag 
Percent No. cara on ig 
co : 
District Ownership Apr tag 
INGIURWOBEEEN 2... ceccccsccccccecveccecocce 92.6 2 206 
COMER WROBECED oo 5:0 0:0:0:4.0:0.5:05.0:000.0:08.0:000-0:0 95.1 12:707 
Southwestern .....-.ccccsssccccscccccceces 96.0 #6, 394 
YS eer re re ee 95.0 "519 
HOME CARS 
OINEER, 50.5 5:5 cis eevee ce bekersies's ens 69.6 10,486 
Central Western .........ccececcccccocscces 69.0 21/117 
Southwestern ..........cccececcccccccccces 61.9 5,454 
All Western .....---ccccccccccccccceccsces 67.8 37,057 
*Decrease. 


While crop or storage conditions might change materially 
in the next sixty days, Mr. Betts said, it was necessary to % 
prepared for whatever conditions might exist. He said thy 
special attention should be given to the prompt return of wey. 
ern ownership box cars to home lines; to the accumulation by 
western lines of box cars in grain loading territory to meg 
initial loading demands; to the preparation by lines outsig 
the immediate grain loading territory of cars suitable to apply 
on orders of grain loading roads; to close observation ay 
continuing check by grain loading and destination lines on th 
grain storage situation in their territories; and to consideratig, 
of the effect of a possible extra heavy initial movement of whey 
from country points in a race to occupy available terminal ee 
vator space should the outbound movement from elevators jp 
insufficient to provide storage for the new crop. 

Mr. Betts said the railroads should be prepared to protect 
the seasonal movement of wheat and of all other commodities 
without difficulty or delay, provided only that the cars wer 
loaded and unloaded promptly at all times. Box cars, he said, 
should not be used as a substitute for other forms of commodity 
storage. 


HALT IN CONSOLIDATIONS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureos 


The Senate commerce committee met in executive session 
April 28 and 29 on proposed legislation designed to halt at least 
some consolidations of railroads and to put a stop to holding 
company operations affecting control of railroads. Commissioner 
Eastman, chairman of the Commission’s legislative committee, 
sat with the committee at the session on April 29. 

Before the committee for consideration was a revised draft 
of the Couzens resolution submitted by Chairman Couzens. This 
draft would suspend the power of the Commission as to col 
solidations and unifications until March 4, 1931, except in 9 
far as such authority could and should be exercised in cor 
formity with requirements set forth in the resolution. Th 
resolution also contained language intended to get at the hold: 
ing company problem. 

After the committee meetings, however, it was indicate 
that there was opinion in the committee that the proposei 
draft would not be satisfactory. It was indicated that probably 
the difference of opinion in the committee would be reflected 
a majority and a minority report when the resolution, as finally 


‘ agreed upon by the majority, would be reported to the Senate. 


Pending the receipt of additional in“ormation sought from 
the Commission, it was stated, no further meeting of the col 
mittee would be held on the resolution. (See later news 
page 1222.) 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS , 

The Moffat Tunnel League and Uintah Basin Railroal 
League have petitioned the Commission to reopen No. 12964, 
in the matter of consolidation of railway properties of United 
States into a limited number of systems for the purpose @ 
further hearing and reconsideration, as to whether the inclusi 
of the Denver & Salt Lake in “System No. 18—Missouri Pacii¢ 
is consistent with public interest, and as to whether publie 
interest would not be better served and competition be mort 
fully preserved by the inclusion of the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railway, hereinafter referred to as The Moffat Road, in som 
system other than “System No. 18, Missouri Pacific.” 


FOURTH SECTION BILL HEARINGS 


A subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce committe 
plans to hold hearings on Senator Pittman’s bill forbidding de 
partures from the fourth section on account of water comp 
tion via the Panama Canal. Senator Kean, chairman of tH 
subcomittee, asked those interested in the measure to 
when they would appear before the subcommittee. The ry 
ing will probably be held the latter part of next week, tt 
stated, but the exact time has not been set. 


le 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CANTON DIVISIONS 


On the ground that the Canton Railroad did not participate 
in joint rates and charges with the trunk line defendants, the 
Commission, by division 5, in a report written by Commissioner 
Lewis, has dismissed No. 20253, Canton Railroad Co. vs. Ann 
arbor et al. Not being a party to joint rates and charges, the 
Commission held that the record made in this case did not 
afford a basis for the prescription of divisions. 

The Canton, a terminal at Baltimore, Md., alleged that the 
absorptions, divisions and allowances allowed to it by the de- 
fendants out of joint through rates and charges applicable on 
trafic to and from the piers, warehouses and industrial plants 
served by it were inequitable and non-compensatory. It asked 
for just and equitable divisions. 

According to the report, the Canton was a party to but one 
tariff naming joint through rates out of which it received a 
division of 25 cents a ton. Generally, he said, the Canton re- 
ceived an allowance of 25 cents a ton for its services, the trunk 
lines absorbing that amount on traffic handled by the terminal 
road. The Canton asked for a division or allowance of 41 cents 
a ton for the future and a readjustment of accounts for such 
period in the past as the Commission might find proper. About 
2,000,000 tons of freight, the report said, were interchanged 
with the connections of the Canton, the B. & O., Pennsylvania 
and the Western Maryland. Charges differing from 25 cents a 
ton are charged on traffic to and from the Baltimore switching 
district and on coal and coke to and from private sidings. 

Commissioner Lewis said that the joint rates and chargés 
to and from Baltimore published in defendants’ tariffs to which 
the Canton was not shown as a party, but which rates applied 
to and from points on the Canton by virtue of the absorption 
of the Canton’s switching charge, were not joint rates and 
charges with the Canton. Therefore, the Commission found 
that it had no authority here to fix divisions of such rates and 
charges for the Canton. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES TO S. D. 


In a report written by Commissioner Porter, the Com- 
mission, by division 3, in No. 19732, American Fruit Co., Inc., 
et al. vs. Rapid City, Black Hills and Western et al., and cases 
joined with it, has ordered a revision of rates on fruits, melons 
and vegetables from producing points in southern Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, and Texas; also on bananas from 
New Orleans, to South Dakota points, effective not later than 
July 28. The report embraces six sub-numbers, Traffic Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, Aberdeen, S. D., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al.; 
Trafic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Mitchell, S. D., vs. 
Same; Traffic Bureau, Yankton Chamber of Commerce, Yankton, 
8. D, vs. Same; Huron, (S. D.) Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Same; Watertown Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Arkansas 
Western et al.; and Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, 
Aberdeen, S. D., on behalf of the Aberdeen Fruit Co. et al. vs. 
C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Commissioner Porter said that much of complainants’ evi- 
dence was presented on the assumption apparently that domestic 
fruits and vegetables of all kinds, from points other than in 
Kansas, were produced in commercial quantity at and shipped 
from Practically every point served by the railroads in this 
telatively vast territory composed of the states mentioned and 
that the rates from Dallas and Ft. Worth, Tex., to the destina- 
tions were representative of the rate adjustment from the entire 
territory. The record, Mr. Porter said, did not afford any ade- 
quate basis for such assumptions. He said it indicated that the 
Principal production of nearly all these commodities in Texas, 
1: example, was in the eastern, southern and southwestern parts 
PS state and not at Dallas and Ft. Worth and points north 

The Commission used the complicated system of stating 
tates devised in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases to indi- 
— to the railroads what was desired in the way of new rates 
. South Dakota. With respect to domestic fruits, melons and 
®getables from origin territories other than Kansas, it said: 


We find that the rates 
assailed from producing and shippin ints 
in Oklahoma and Texas and, except on strawberries and grapes, in 
Huron. c and southern Missouri to Yankton, Aberdeen, Watertown, 
waren amberlain, Mitchell, and Pierre for the future will be 
a ee to the extent that they may exceed the following: To 
5 — not more than 1,500 miles distant, on potatoes the column 
£8, on domestic fruits and vegetables rated class C in 


western classification the column 30 rates, on apples the colu 
35 rates, on domestic fruits and vegetables rated fifth class in western 
classification the column 38 rates, on domestic fruits and vegetables, 
including peaches and citrus fruit, rated higher than fifth class 
(except berries) the column 50 rates, and on berries the column 65 
rates, as set forth in Appendix 13 of the original report in Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases opposite the appropriate first-class 
(column 100) rates from and to the same points, ascertained, except 
from that portion of Missouri lying on and north of the line described 
in Note.1, and on and west of the line from a point just south of 
Kansas City to Springfield, Mo., described in Note 2 of finding 3 of 
the original report in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, by use of 
the southwestern scale of first-class (column 100) rates set forth in 
Appendix 18, and by use, where applicable, of the scale of first- 
class (column 100) differentials, set forth in the same appendix, 
for hauls in Texas and Oklahoma differential territory, as defined in 
said report, via the route by which the rate is determined, applied 
as provided in that report; and from the excepted portion of Mis- 
souri by use of the Kansas-Missouri scale of first-class (column 100) 
rates set forth in Appendix 18 of said report, applied as provided in 
that report; and, from the same producing and shipping points ex- 
cluding the aforesaid excepted portion of Missouri, to destinations 
more than 1,500 miles distant, corresponding percentages of the first- 
class (column 100) rates shown in the following table, fractions to be 
resolved to the nearest whole cent and distances to be computed in 
accordance with finding 15 of the origial report in Consolidated South- 
western Cases: 


Cents 
ee ee I sk bk. 0:09 00600 dense es eeeenttdiasunnsesae 325 
ee ee Se Boo'd 6 0.d0 ds de saewentens sens eetedeonsariens 331 
ye CE indo 60660064006 5460s 402909 08d e000 Bae 338 
Se ee I Bb. 60 6:5 056004000600 000000 040004008408 344 
See ee CE GD Bs 9 50:0 6 6:60:09:010540006 040000060500 08S HOOKS 351 
Re CO TA OUGE E Fe ooo 6 6.0 0: 0:0:0:000:095:0.0:0:00000000 6006065008040 357 
Re ey Se I Ba bho 60.056 s0000ss ce senensnsetesnwesdnees 364 
ES ee tre heer 370 

We further find that the rates assailed from producing and ship- 


ping points in Oklahoma and Texas and, except on strawberries and 
grapes, in Arkansas and southern Missouri to Rapid City, Lead, 
Deadwood, Hot Springs, Belle Fourche, and Newell for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they may exceed, on the com- 
modities named in the preceding paragraph, corresponding percent- 
ages specified in said preceding paragraph of the appropriate first- 
class (column 100) rates from and to the same points, ascertained, 
except from that portion of Missouri lying on and north of the line 
described in Note 1, and on and west of the line from a point just 
south of Kansas City to Springfield, Mo., described in Note of 
finding 3 of the original report in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
by use of the southwestern scale of first-class (column 100) rates set 
forth in Appendix 18, hereinbefore referred to, or the first-class 
(column 100) rates in the table above set forth, and where, applicable, 
of the scale of first-class (column 100) differentials, set forth in the 
same appendix, for hauls in Texas and Oklahoma differential terri- 
tory, via the route by which the rate is determined, applied as pro- 
vided in that report, and from the excepted portion of Missouri by use 
of the Kansas-Missouri scale of first-class (column 100) rates set 
forth in Appendix 18 of said report, applied as provided in that report: 
and by use of the first-class (column 100) differentials for Texas and 
Oklahoma differential territory, set forth in said appendix, applied 
for that part of the total haul, via the route by which the rate is 
determined, which is within South Dakota west of a line following the 
Missouri River from a point where it meets the northern boundary 
of Nebraska to the North Dakota line, fractions to be resolved to the 
nearest whole cent, and distances to be computed in accordance with 
the aforesaid finding 15. 

The rates found reasonable on vegetables and on fruits, except 
peaches and citrus fruit, will serve to remove the undue prejudice 
and undue preference shown by the evidence. 

We find that the rates assailed on peaches and citrus fruit to 
Aberdeen, Mitchell, Yankton and Huron for the future will be un- 
duly prejudicial to those points and unduly preferential of Sioux 
Falls to the extent that the differences in the rates to these points 
may be greater than those which would result from the application 
of the rates on these commodities herein found reasonable to Aber- 
deen, Mitchell, Yankton and Huron and of rates on the same com- 
modities to Sioux Falls based on 50 per cent of the first-class 
(column 100) rates from and to the same points, ascertained in the 
manner specified in Appendix 15 of the original report in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, except that from that portion of southern Mis- 
souri east of the line described in note 2 of finding 3 of the original 
Hy hs in Consolidated Southwestern Cases the first-class (column 
100) rates shall be ascertained by use of the southwestern scale of 
first-class (column 100) rates set forth in Appendix 18, applied as 
provided in said report. 

We further find that the rates assailed on peaches and citrus 
fruit to Watertown for the future will be unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant fruit jobbers at that int and unduly preferential of com- 
peting fruit jobbers at Sioux Falls and Pipestone to the extent that 
the differences in the rates to these points may be greater than those 
which would result from the application of the rates on these com- 
modities herein found reasonable to Watertown and of rates on the 
same commodities to Sioux Falls and Pipestone based on 50 per cent 
of the first-class (column 100) rates from and to the same ints, 
ascertained in the manner hereinbefore specified in respect of rates 
to Sioux Falls. No damage has been shown as a result of any undue 
prejudice which may have existed in the past, and reparation is denied. 


As to fruits and vegetables from Kansas to Aberdeen, the 
the report said: 


We find that the rates assailed were not unreasonable in the 
past, but for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
may exceed on potatoes the column 27.5 rates, on apples the column 
35 rates, and on grapes the column 50 rates as set forth in Appendix 
13 of the original report in Consolidated Southwestern Cases opposite 
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the appropriate first-class (column 100) rates from and to the same 
points, ascertained by use of the Kansas-Missouri scale of first-class 
rates set forth in Appendix 18, applied as provided in said report, 
fractions to be resolved to the nearest whole cent, and distances 
to be computed in accordance with finding 15 of the original report 
in Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The rates here found reason- 
able will serve to remove the undue prejudice to Aberdeen and undue 
preference of Sioux Falls, except on apples from Wathena, Hunt Spur, 
Blair, Appleton, Elwood and Troy. We further find that the rates 
assailed on apples from these last-named points to Aberdeen for the 
future will be unduly prejudicial to Aberdeen and unduly prefer- 
ential of Sioux Falls to the extent that the rates to Aberdeen may 
exceed the rates to Sioux Falls by more than the difference which 
would result by the application from and to these points of the 
column 35 rates in the Missouri-Kansas scale, applied as provided in 
Hunt Bros. Fruit Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. Co., supra. We further find 
that no damage has been shown as a result of any undue prejudice 
which may have existed in the past, and reparation is denied. 


The Commission found the minimum weights on potatoes 
from Kansas to Aberdeen unduly prejudicial to Aberdeen and 
unduly preferential of Sioux Falls to the extent that they might 
exceed the minimum weights contemporaneously maintained to 
Sioux Falls. The Commission said that the Aberdeen com- 
plainants had not been shown to have been damaged by any 
undue prejudice in the past. 

The rate on bananas from New Orleans to Watertown was 
found unduly prejudicial for the future to the complaining fruit 
jobbers at Watertown and unduly preferential to fruit jobbers 
at Pipestone, Sioux Falls, Marshall and Willmar to the extent 
that it might exceed the contemporaneous rate or rates to the 
latter point by more than 8 cents a hundred pounds. 


COAL TO THE TEXAS PANHANDLE 


Declaring that rates on coal now condemned were estab- 
lished on a basis approved in a prior case, the Commission, by 
division 3, in a report written by Commissioner Aitchison, in 
No. 20262, Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., and cases joined with it, has found unreasonable the 
rates on coal from southern Colorado and northern New Mexico 
to destinations in Texas, New Mexico and Oklahoma. It has 
prescribed new ones, without reference to the fact that the 
destination territory is Texas differential territory about on the 
level of rates outside of that territory, awarded reparation for 
the whole statutory period and ordered the new rates to be 
established not later than June 30. The report also embraces 
No. 20307, Amarillo Board of City Development et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., and No. 20425, Cicero Smith Lumber Co. vs. Same. 
The rates prescribed are approximately on the level of those 
prescribed in Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion vs. Denver & Rio Grande Western, 98 I. C. C. 377, referred 
to in the report as the Coal Operators’ case, from the mines 
involved in this case to western Kansas and Nebraska. 

The rates condemned, on lump coal, were those established 
as a result of the basis approved by the Commission, January 
10, 1910, in Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co. vs. C. & S., 17 I. C. C. 
479, modified by the general increases and reduction since that 
date. Rates on lump and nut were the same until, December, 
1921, according to the report. 


Broadly speaking, the destination area is the south plains 
or panhandle section of Texas, with small sections of New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma thrown in, an area of about 47,000 square 
miles, or about the size of Pennsylvania. The origin territory 
consists of four groups of mines numbered and also known 
as the Trinidad, Raton-Dawson, Walsens and Canon City dis- 
tricts in Colorado and New Mexico. In his discussion Com- 
missioner Aitchison treated the Walsens district as the con- 
trolling one because the other districts were and are differ- 
entially related to it. There was no question about the relation- 
ship of the rates from one district to the rates from another. 
The order, therefore, names rates from the Walsens district and 
requires rates from the other districts to be made on the estab- 
lished relationshp to the basic district. 


In a dissent, Commissioner Tate disagreed about the award 
of reparation on account of the fact that the rates on lump coal 
involved in this case had been made in conformity with the 
Commission’s decision in the Cedar Hill case, supra. While 
doubting that any reparation at all should have been awarded 
he definitely dissents from an award on shipments made prior 
to the filing of the complaints. In his view the Commission’s 
decision in the Coal Operators’ case, supra, does not constitute 
an authority for a change in the rates in differential territory 
because the points under consideration in that case were not 
destinations in differential territory, where, he said, different 
transportation conditions existed, as heretofore recognized by 
the Commission. That same distinction, along with others, he 
said, applied to the decision in Corporation Commission, 160 
I. C. C. 148, which he thought was largely the foundation upon 
which the decision in the instant case was built. He differ- 
entiated that from the present case because it did not discuss 
the question of what to do with rates in differential territory, 
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although, he said, some rates were made in that case to differ. 
ential territory. , 

The dissent is particularly interesting in view of the fact 
that in a number of court cases now pending the question has 
been raised as to whether the Commission, having once ppp. 
scribed or not disapproved rates, thereafter should awarg Tep. 
agp on a later finding of unreasonableness. On that Point 
he said: 


Now, I agree with the position, frequently advanced, that whe 
the Commission finds rates not unreasonable for the past though 
unreasonable for the future, such difference ought to be susceptible f 
being pointed out; but to me it seems that that difference, from th 
very practical standpoint of charging a rate, is found in the instant 
case, in that the Commission itself has heretofore approved the rates 
involved herein. There should be, at least in the instant case Stine 
regard for the matter of stabilization of an economic structure— 
the reliance upon retaining the revenue collected for the payment o 
expenses including overhead. When a carrier has collected revenue 
based upon a rate heretofore approved or found not unreasonable 
by the Commission, that carrier should be allowed as safely to rely 
upon that revenue’s not being subject to an overturn as shippers 
should be that they would not thereafter be subject to a claim for 
undercharge when they have paid the published tariff rate, . 

It seems somewhat doubtful to me whether reparation shoul 
be allowed in this case at all; but I would be willing to resolve tha 
doubt and to find with the os ogy as to shipments made after 
the filing of the original complaint; but for the very reason of the 
differentiation to be made between shipments made after the filing 
of the complaint and those made prior thereto at a time when no 
attack had been made upon the rates heretofore approved by th 
Commission, which differentiation might reasonably be expected { 
reflect itself into the degree of stability or lack of stability in the 
reliance upon a collected revenue, I cannot agree to the awarding 
of reparation on shipments prior to the date of the filing of the 
original complaint herein. 


Without referring to the dissent, Commissioner Aitchisop 
said that the rapid and substantial improvement in the south 
plains country in the last ten years should have served to put 
the railroads on notice that the adjustment established in 191) 
no longer reflected the improved transportation conditions, 
Western Coal Rates, 80 I. C. C. 383, decided June 16, 1923, and 
the Coal Operators’ case, decided May 4, 1925, he said, con. 
stituted additional notice. Those observations were made as 
answer to the invocation of the rule observed by the Commission 
that in general readjustment cases it would not award repara- 
tion. The railroads contended that this was a case of that sort. 
Commissioner Aitchison observed that only reductions would 
result from findings in this case and that therefore this one 
was not of the sort in which reparation was denied. He said 
that it was true that the rates assailed were of certain rate 
bases prescribed in the Cedar Hill case, decided nearly 18 years 
before these complaints were filed, and that the order therein 
was for two years only. Outlining the conditions then and nov, 
the commissioner said: 

Since 1910, when the Panhandle was devoted chiefly to cattle 
raising, there has been a remarkable development of all this des- 
tination territory. To illustrate, the number of farms in Crosby 
county increased from 232 in 1910 to 1,114 in 1925; the cotton pro- 
duction in the plains country increased from 59,000 bales in 192 
to 464,367 bales in 1926; and the production of sorghum grains in- 
creased from 699,381 bushels in 1910 to 11,575,406 bushels in 1920. 
Between 1915 and 1927 the Panhandle & Santa Fe, which lies wholly 
within the destination territory, increased its mileage from 699 to 
1,028. During the same period the traffic density of this carrier grew 
from 598,138 to 1,586,616 tons of revenue freight per mile of road. 
In 1920 the population in the plains country was 4.4 per square mile 
as compared with 9.1 in Colorado, 2,9 in New Mexico, 21.6 in Kansas 
as a whole, and 7.8 for the counties in western Kansas, whereas in 
1927, computed on the basis of enrollment in the schools, it had in- 
creased to 8.9 per square mile. 


Although the complainants asked originally for rates 00 
higher than the Holmes & Hallowell scale, 60 I. C. C. 687, and 
69 I. C. C. 11, in their exceptions, the report said, they asked 
for rates ranging from 120 to 137 per cent of that scale, making 
that suggestion, they said, only because they felt that the Com 
mission would be reluctant to prescribe a lower level of rates 
than that prescribed in the Coal Operators’ case. The com 
plainants said that the rates prescribed in that case were the 
highest ever prescribed on coal and expressed the opinion that 
that case should be reopened. 

The Commission said that it found no transportation reasol 
for prescribing reasonable maximum rates on nut coal lower 
than on lump. It pointed out that the carriers might make 
rates on nut coal less than the Commission might prescribe 
provided that such lower rates were not unduly prejudicial 0 
unduly burdensome upon other traffic. The rates, in cents 4 
net ton, prescribed from the Walsens or basic district follow: 
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All points south of Texline to and including Dalhart, Tex. (212).. 335 
All points south of Dalhart to and including Tascosa, Tex. (257). 5 
All points south of Tascosa to and including Amarillo, Tex. (294). 375 
All points south or Amarillo to and including Ashtola, Tex. (342). 100 
All points south of Ashtola to and including Memphis, Tenn. (379) in 
All points south of Memphis to and including Childress, Tex. (409) 1! 
GQuswmah, TEE. (4iepeccccdscvcccccccscse APSE er. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES: 4.95 
All points west of Dalhart, Tex., to New Mexico state line (252). * 
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of Dalhart to and including Conlen, Tex, (231).... 3.20 
al points fast of Conlen to and including Texhoma, ‘Tex.-Oicla. a 
« Cidle' east’ of Texhoma to and including ‘Tyrone, Oidia. (dij "" 3:75 
at Points west of Amarillo to and including Wildorado, Tex. (316) 3.70 
All points est of Wildorado to and including Adrian, Tex, (342).. 3. 
All points west of Adrian to and including Glen Rio, Tex. (366).... 4.10 
All Ponts east of Amarillo to and a Groom, Tex. (335)... 3.80 
All Points east of Groom to and including McLean, Tex. (367).... 4.05 
a pats east of elaon to and including Shamroek, Tex. (390) 4.25 
SANT west of Amarillo to and including Dawn, Tex. (331).... 3.75 


a ints west of Dawn to and including Black, Tex. (356)....... .95 
All points west of Black to and including Texico, N. M, (389)).... 4.15 
rT pints west of Texico to and including Grier, N. M. (408).... 4.25 
al points south of Clovis to and ore Portales, N. M. (416).. 4.25 
- ts east of Amarillo to and including Kingsmill, Tex. (341) 3.85 


‘ Points east of Kingsmill to and including Canadian, Tex. (392) 4.15 
“1 points east of Canadian to and including Gage, Okla. (440).... 4.40 


a Points west of Shattuck, Okla., to and including Darrouzett, ‘ 


ME decd Ped dadeaesus tee eisetaderaanansesieesss banennss > 
All py west of Darrouzett to and including Spearman, Tex. 


All points south of Happy to and including Plainview, Tex. (368). 3.95 
J] points east of Plainview to and including Floydada, Tex. (395) 4.15 


4] points south of Plainview and south and east of Texico, to 


and including Lubbock, Tex. (415)........ssseceessccescececes .25 
\) points south and east of Lubbock to and including Tahoka 
~ (458) and Post, Tex. (455).....+.sesssscccssccccsccccrccccsccses 4.55 
4ll points south of Tahoka to and including Lamesa, Tex. (486).. 4.80 
All points south of Post to and including Snyder, Tex. (497)...... 4.80 


All points south of Sapder to and including Sweetwater (536)... 5.00 
All points east of Lubbock to and including Crosbyton, Tex. (453) 4.55 
All points west of Lubbock to and including Levelland (446) and 


Meadow, Tex. (442) ..csscccescccccccecscccrseccccsssecccsccecs 4.55 
All points west of Levelland and Meadow to and including Sreee 80 


(483) and Seagraves, Tex. (477)......ccceccccccscccccsccccccces 
ROSCOE, SNYDER & PACIFIC: 
Fluvanna, TeX. (516)..2...cccccccecccccccccccccccercceccccccsceces 5.10 


CEMENT TO SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS 


A revision of the rates on portland cement from points in 
Oklahoma and Kansas to southwestern Texas to be made not 
later than July 15 has been ordered in No. 20821, Oklahoma 
Portland Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21164, Iola Cement 
Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & S. et al.; and No. 21958, 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., based on a 
finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice. The findings 
were made in a report written by Chairman McManamy, speak- 
ing for division 2. Reparation was also awarded. The revision 
is based very largely upon criteria taken from Iola Cement 
Mills Traffic Association vs. A. W., 87 I. C. C. 451; Western 
Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C. 201, 52 I. C. C. 225; Oklahoma Portland 
Cement Co. vs. D. & R. G. W., 128 I. C. C. 63; and Iola Cement 
Mills Traffic Association vs. A. & V., 144 I. C. C. 585, 148 I. C. C. 
122, The Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. case, 128 I. C. C. 63, 
was referred to in this report as the Texas case. 


The Commission found that the rates from Ada and Dewey, 
Okla, and Chanute and Humboldt, Kan., to destinations in 
Texas on the lines of the defendants west of the line drawn 
through Big Spring, San Angelo and Del Rio, Tex.; also from 
Chanute, Humboldt, and Dewey to destinations on the Rio Grande 
Railway and the Rio Grande, Micolithic & Northern Railway, 
and from Ada to destinations on the Texas-New Mexico Rail- 
way, were and for the future would be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed 
scale IV rates as set forth on page 87 in appendix A to the 
report in the Texas case, applied as provided in appendix B 
in that report, subject to the condition that the rates from 
Chanute, Humboldt and Dewey should be calculated on the dis- 
tances from Chanute. 


As one of the findings the Commission said that the Texas 
commission had officially advised the federal body that it had 
reached the conclusion that the existing intrastate basis of 
tates Was proper and should be continued. This report said 
that the establishment of the rates herein found reasonable on 
interstate traffic would remove the alleged unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 

The Commission found that the complainant in No. 20821 
had made shipments at the rates condemned and was entitled 
0 reparation on shipments made on and after December 12, 
1927. It said that the record did not indicate whether com- 
Dlainants in Nos. 21164 and 21958 made any shipments. It said 
that the complainants should make rule V statements and that 
the statements filed under that rule migh include shipments 
made by the complainant in No. 21164 on and after December 
12, 1927, and by the complainant in No. 20821 since the date of 
the hearing if accompanied by proof in the form of affidavits 
that they paid and bore the charges thereon. The report said 
that in No. 21958 reparation was asked on shipments made on 
and after January 15, 1929. This complainant, the Commission 
said, might also submit proof in affidavit form, with the cus- 
‘omary reservation that if the railroads objected to that form 
of proof a further hearing might be requested. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


Anthracite Coal 


No. 22604, St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. vs. New 
York, Ontario & Western et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. 
Same. By division 2. Rate, anthracite coal, Mayfield Yard, 
Pa., to Winthrop and Farley, _Ia., unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded $8.29 a long ton. Reparation of $97.42 awarded. 


Steel Roofing 


No. 22246, Gates Hardware Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Rate, iron or steel roofing, Indianapolis, Ind., to Tulsa, 
Okla., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 69 cents. Rep- 
aration of $164.39 awarded. 

Kitchen Cabinets 

No. 22411, Snell Sash & Door Co. vs. Great Northern. By 
division 5. Rate, kitchen and certain other cabinets, set up 
loose, in a mixed carload of millwork, building woodwork, and 
lumber, St. Paul, Minn., to Great Falls, Mont., inapplicable. 
Applicable rate $4.50. Rate charged on the other contents of 
the carload applicable. Applicable rates not unreasonable. 
Reparation of $47.98 awarded. 


Radio Cabinets 


No. 22427, Harrison Smith Co. vs. Rock Island et al. By di- 
vision 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, radio cabinets, carloads, 
Red Lion, Philadelphia, and York, Pa., to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Dallas, Tex., not inapplicable or unreasonable. 


Petroleum and Products 


No. 22550, Solar Refining Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Interstate rates, petroleum and products, Lima to 
Powers and Fayette, O., and Morenci nd Hillside, Mich., unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 16 cents 
to Powers, Morenci and Hillside and 17 cents to Fayette. This 
finding without prejudice to any that may be reached in No. 
17000, part 4, Hoch-Smith petroleum and petroleum products. 
New rates to be made effective not later than July 15. 


Sand and Gravel 
No. 22755, St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. vs. Great 
Northern. By division 5. Rate, sand and gravel, Thorsburg Pit 
(Wahpeton Gravel & Sand Co. Spur), Minn., to Kindred, N. D., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 5 cents a hundred pounds. 
Reparation of $16.97 awarded. ; 


Butter 


No. 22286, R. E. Cobb Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. By division 5. 
Rates, butter, Dallas, Tex., to St. Paul, Minn., inapplicable in 
part. Applicable rate on four barrels, without tops, $2.125. 
Reparation of $15.87 awarded. 


Wooden Crossties 


No. 22032, Everett Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. Hunting- 
don & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal Co. et al. By 
division 5. Rates, wooden crossties, points in Pennsylvania on 
the line of the title defendant and the Pennsylvania to destina- 
tions in Connecticut on the New Haven, unreasonable to the 
extent they excéeded or may exceed 26.5 cents, minimum 40,000 
pounds, except that when cars are loaded to full visible capacity 
actual weight but not less than 36,000 pounds will apply. Repara- 
tion awared. New rate to be established not later than July 15. 


Meat Refrigeration 


No. 19895, Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Refrigeration charges, fresh 
meat and packing house products, Pueblo, Colo., to destinations 
in New Mexico, applicable and not unreasonable. Section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act not shown to have been violated. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


No. 17309, Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By the Commission on further hearing. Finding in former 
report, 118 I. C. C. 719, that the rate on iron and steel pipe, from 
Ranger, Tex., to Ada, Bristow, Byng, Paden and Seminole, Okla., 
and from Jefferson, Okla., to Ranger Tex., was unreasonable, 
modified. New finding is that the rate was and is unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded or exceeds 35 and 38 per cent for single 
line and joint line hauls, respectively, of the first class rates and 
differentials prescribed in the southwestern revision. Reparation 
to the modified basis awarded. Commissioners Aitchison, Wood- 
lock and Brainerd wrote concurring views indicating disagree- 
ment with the majority as to routing and reparation basis. 


ST. PAUL ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division. 4, in Finance No. 7704, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific abandonment, has author- 
ized the applicant to abandon about five miles of its Elkhorn- 
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Eagle line, extending from Eagle to Troy Center, in Waukesha 
and Walworth counties, Wisconsin. A coal and lumber merchant 
at Troy Center and commercial organizations at Milwaukee 
and Janesville, Wis., opposed abandonment and the Wisconsin 
commission, which held the hearing, recommended denial of 
the application. The Milwaukee and Janesville organizations 
opposed abandonment through fear that, by reason of longer 
mileage resulting from abandonment, class rates from Milwaukee 
to Elkhorn and Beloit, Wis., would be increased. The Com- 
mission said that that apprehention was based on the possible 
establishment of a distance scale throughout western trunk line 
territory, as proposed in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line 
class rates. The record showed that the part of the line pro- 
posed for abandonment had lost practically all its business and 
that to rehabilitate it as a bridge line for through business 
would cost more than $55,000. 


SANTA FE CONSTRUCTION 


Authority has been granted to the Santa Fe, in Finance No. 
7872, Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co., construction, Finance 
No. 7873, Elkhart & Santa Fe Ry. Co., construction and Finance 
No. 7874, Dodge City & Cimarron Valley Ry. Co. construction, 
to build lines which will furnish a north and south line between 
Amarillo, Tex., and Las Animas, Colo., thereby connecting two 
main lines of its system. The Commission, by division 4, 
found that it would be in the public interest for the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe to construct lines in Potter, Moore, Sherman and 
Dallam counties, Texas; for the Elkhart & Santa Fe to con- 
struct lines in Cimarron county, Oklahoma, and Union and 
Colfax counties, New Mexico; and for the Dodge City & Cimar- 
ron Valley to construct a line in Baca and Bent counties, 
Colorado. 


The first mentioned line, to be built by the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe, is to extend from Amarillo northerly through Dumas 
and Stratford to the Texas-Oklahoma state line, approximately 
98 miles, with an extension of the branch line from Spearman 
southwesterly to a connection with the proposed line at Dumas, 
approximately 50 miles. The Elkhart & Santa Fe is to build 
from a connection with the lines to be built by the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe at the Texas-Oklahoma line northwesterly through 
Boise City, Okla., to the Oklahoma-Colorado line, approximately 
39 miles, with an extension of its branch line from Felt, Okla., 
southwesterly to Colmor, N. M., approximately 110 miles. 
The Dodge City and Cimarron Valley is to build from a con- 
nection with the line to be built by the Elkhart & Santa Fe 
beginning at the Oklahoma-Colorado line, northwesterly through 
Pritchett to a connection with the main line of the Santa Fe 
at Las Animas, approximately 83 miles. 


The principal purposes of the new construction, as stated 
by the Commission’s report, are to furnish a through north 
and south line between Amarillo and Las Animas, that is, be- 
tween points in Texas and points in Colorado; to furnish a 
through line between Felt and Colmor, thereby _ short- 
ening the distance between points in Kansas and points in 
New Mexico; to furnish a western outlet and effect closer con- 
nection between Spearman and other points on the Spearman 
branch, on the one hand, and Amarillo and points in Texas and 
Colorado, on the other; and to furnish service to, and aid in 
the development of, large areas now located at excessive dis- 
tances from railroad lines. 

The testimony was, the report said, that because of the 
location and terminations of existing rail lines of the Santa Fe 
the grain movement over those lines was necessarily limited 
to northern and eastern points. The opening of the Amarillo- 
Las Animas line, it was said, would provide a short route to 
Texas points and Gulf ports which would be of material benefit 
to producers and shippers. The Commission said that the testi- 
mony showed that for many years the Santa Fe had felt the 
necessity for a direct system line between its northern and 
southern main lines in order to make a reduction in length of 
haul on traffic moving between Colorado, western Kansas and 
western Oklahoma, on the one hand, and points in Texas and 
Gulf ports, on the other. The proposed Amarillo-Las Animas 
line, it said, would serve that purpose. At the present time 
the shortest route via Santa Fe lines between Denver and 
Amarillo was via Willard, N. M., a distance of 816 miles. By 
the proposed line the distance will be reduced to 420 miles. 
Other big reductions in length of haul will also be achieved. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf opposed the construction 
proposed by the Panhandle & Santa Fe on the ground that the 
proposed lines would be detrimental to the Rock Island’s lines 
in the area to be traversed. Interventions were filed by a 
number of civic organizations which suggested changes in the 
routes to be followed by the new constructions. 

The Commission held open, for sixty days, that part of the 
application of the Panhandle & Santa Fe seeking authority to 
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construct the Spearman-Dumas line so as to permit of 
tiations between the Santa Fe and the Rock Island for — 
tion by the former over the line of the latter between — 
Tex., and a connection with the proposed line north of Amare 
The estimates of cost of construction of the three Drojecy, 
are: Panhandle & Santa Fe, $5,709,600; Elkhart & Santa p, 
$6,480,000; and Dodge City & Cimarron Valley, $3,343,200, The. 
estimates showed cost of land for right-of-way purposes agers 
gating $59,300. At the hearing it was stated that the applicans 
now expect all land for right-of-way to be donated. 7 
A consolidated summary of estimated system net incom 
and saving for the first and fifth years of operation ghoy. 
$1,808,678 for the first year and $2,840,114 for the fifth. 





ST. LOUIS AND OHIO RIVER CONSTRUCTION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8195 St 
Louis & Ohio River Railroad Construction, has authorized jy, 
applicant to build a line 900 feet long to connections with the 
Illinois Central and the Southern Railway at Belleville, St. c,; 
County, Ill. The stock of the railroad company is owneg by 
the Aluminum Co. of America. The applicant obtained the 
consent of the two trunk lines for the construction of the ¢op. 
necting track which will cross the main line of the Mlinoj 
Central and connect that carrier with the Southern. 








UPPER COOS RAILROAD BONDS 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8156, Upper 
Coos Railroad Bonds, has authorized the applicant to iggy 
$566,000 of 4.5 per cent extension mortgage gold bonds to retir 
a like amount of maturing bonds, and deliver the bonds to the 
Maine Central as principal obligor thereof in reimbursement fo 
expenditure to be incurred in retiring the maturing bonds. Th 
Maine Central has also been authorized to assume obligation: 
and liability in respect of the bonds by guaranteeing the payment 
of the principal and interest. 


OMAHA RAILWAY ABANDONMENT 
The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7827, C. $. 
P. M. & O. abandonment, has authorized the applicant to aban. 
don a branch line in St. Croix county, Wisconsin, extending from 
Emerald to Woodville, a little more than nine miles long. 





B. & M. BONDS 
The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8174, Boston 
& Maine bonds, has authorized the applicant to issue, in ten. 
porary and definitive form, not exceeding $15,000,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series II, to be sold at not less 
than 98 per cent of par and accrued interest, the proceeds to 
be used to reimburse the applicant’s treasury for expenditures 
heretofore made in paying matured bonds and for capital pur 
poses, to retire outstanding bonds and to provide _ proposed 
capital expenditures to be made in 1930. 


TEXAS SHORT LINE STOCK 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8180, Texas 
Short Line Stock, has authorized the applicant to issue $14,00) 
of capital stock, consisting of 140 shares of the par value of 
$100 a share, to be sold at par and the proceeds used for co 
struction. The construction was authorized by the Commis: 
sion’s certificate and order dated March 20. The stock is to be 
sold to the Texas & Pacific, the parent company. 








WABASH WITHDRAWS PLAN 


The Wabash, in Finance No. 7685, has withdrawn its appl: 
cation filed July 1, last, in accordance with the suggestion made 
to it by Director Mahaffie, of the Commission’s bureau of finance. 
The withdrawal has been made by William H. Williams, chal 
man of the board. Mr. Williams said he was authorized 
withdraw the application. He said the railway company 4 
cepted the view that its general application should be with 
drawn to the end that specific applications covering terms and 
conditions of acquisition might be duly substituted and pr 
sented. ; 

Mr. Williams attached to his letter a copy of the resolutio 
adopted by the board of directors of the Wabash in which the 
chairman was authorized to withdraw the general applicatio! 
“and to take and direct all such steps and proceedings as lt 
may deem necessary or advisable by way of further or separalt 
or successive applications to the Interstate Commerce Col 
mission for authority to acquire properties embraced in the aye 
tem proposed in the plan of the Interstate Commerce Comm 
sion and designated as ‘System No. 7—Wabash-Seaboard Syste 
and to conduct any and all negotiations which he may deem 
suitable and advisable in the premises.” 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





REFUSAL OF SERVICE AWARD 


in award of $6,140.81, with interest, at 6 per cent, as 
re aration for damages resulting from a refusal to provide and 
ne transportation to the complainant has been recom- 
nended py Examiner Claude A. Rice in No. 17432, Marion M. 
“wes VS. Santa Fe et al. The award runs against the Kansas 
city, Clinton & Springfield and the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
This report is on further hearing. In a former report, 129 I. C. Cc. 
“41, the Commission, by division 4, found that in the period 
net wee August 13, 1923, and December 20, 1924, those carriers 
-ofused to provide and furnish transportation to the complainant 
upon reasonable request therefor, that the complainant was 
jamaged thereby, that the amount of the damages could not be 
jscertained from the record as it then stood and directed that 
the proceeding be assigned for further hearing on the question 
of the measure of the complainant’s damage. However, upon 
petition of the defendants the case was reopened for further 
hearing on all questions. 

As to the question about modification of the former report 
Rice recommended that the Commission affirm its former find- 
ing and add to it the definite award before mentioned. 

The complaint was caused by the refusal of the defendants 
io switch cars to and from the railway tank-car repair plant of 
the complainant situated near Olathe, Kan. The repair plant 
was served by an industry track connected with the track 
serving for the interchange of cars between the Santa Fe and 
the Frisco, the latter controlling the Kansas City, Clinton & 
springfield. The connection between the interchange and in- 
dustry tracks was at the Frisco end of the interchange track. 
The latter was constructed by Frisco section crews after Frisco 
and Clinton engineers had surveyed the ground and set stakes 
for the industry track. 

Refusal of service on the industry track was based on a 
claim that it was unsafe. Rice said that the preponderating evi- 
dence did not sustain the contention of the defendants that that 
track was unsafe. 

At the second hearing the defendants, Rice said, undertook 
to show that the complainant was not in fact damaged by 
failure to receive switching service. They contended, he said, 
that the plant was not provided with adequate equipment for 
the repair and cleaning of tank cars and that therefore the 
empty tank cars consigned to the complainant could not have 
been repaired had they been switched to the industry track as 
requested. 

Rice said that from the start the Frisco failed to switch 
inbound tank cars to the industry track and that the complain- 
ant did not install a boiler or provide the plant with running 
water, although he solicited business and wrote many letters to 
the Frisco about the matter of its refusal to switch. Rice said 
that the Frisco not only refused to switch but wrote letters to 
the owners of cars advising them that the complainant was not 
in position to apply repairs, asking for disposition orders relat- 
ing to the cars. In one instance the complainant, he said, was 
obliged to institute attachment proceedings to prevent the 
Frisco’s hauling of the cars to another town. 

Obviously, Rice said, it would have been useless for the 

complainant to provide the plant with additional equipment 
when the Frisco was refusing to switch cars sent for repairs, 
and by adverse communications to car owners rendered it diffi- 
cult or impossible to obtain additional business. 
__In October, 1925, the complainant became involved in finan- 
Clal difficulties and in settling with his creditors was forced 
‘0 sell his plant, according to the report. Carnes claimed that 
with switching service the plant would have been worth $54,000 
nore than for what it was sold. Rice, in disposing of the matter, 
allowed Carnes $300 a month for the time he spent in supervis- 
ing construction and operating the plant instead of the $500 a 
nonth claimed and nothing for prospective profits, both disal- 
lowances being made on account of lack of definiteness of proof 
on the point involved. 


OIL RATE REVISION 


Examiner M. L. Boat, in No. 17304, International Oil Co. et 
al. vs. Aberdeen & Southern et al., a part of Midcontinent Oil 
Rates, 1925, on further hearing has recommended that the Com- 
mission modify the findings in the former report, 139 I. C. C. 
605, which was that the rates on gasoline and other petroleum 
Products from the midcontinent field to points in North Dakota 
and northwestern Minnesota for the future would be unreason- 
able. He has recommended new rates and reparation. 


Carne 





In the second supplemental report in Midcontinent Oil 
Rates, supra, the Commission found the rates on gasoline and 
other products from points in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri to destinations in North Dakota and in Minnesota 
north and west of the line of the Great Northern from Duluth 
to Pipestone, Minn., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Rates 
for the future to representative destinations were prescribed to 
become effective June 14, 1928. Carriers were told that they 
were expected to revise rates to other destinations “in proper 
relationship thereto, having due regard for differences in dis- 
tances.” Reparation which was asked in the title complaint 
was denied on the ground that the reductions required were 
part of the same general readjustment and of the same nature 
as those which had been required in the rates to Sioux City, 
Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., and St. Paul, Minn., the principal gate- 
ways to the destination territory in the original report in the 
midcontinent case. 

Upon petition of the complainants in the title case and the 
White Eagle Oil and Refining Co., an intervener, the case was 
reopened for rehearing. Complainants contended on this re- 
hearing that the rates which became effective June 14, 1928, 
were unjustifiably high, particularly in comparison with the 
rates prescribed from the same points of origin to destinations 
in South Dakota and Paynesville, St. Cloud, Willmar, Granite 
Falls and St. Paul, Minn., the gateways immediately adjoining 
the destination territory via which the traffic moved; that the 
method adopted in prescribing rates to the destinations consid- 
ered was objectionable in that the Commission dealt specifically 
with the rates to relatively few points in an extensive territory 
and that the rates established by carriers to other points were 
improperly graded; that with respect to rates in the past the 
evidence indicating that they would be unreasonable for the 
future was equally convincing that they had been unreasonable 
to the same extent in the past. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find that 
the rates assailed prior to June 14, 1928, were not unreasonable, 
but that on and after that day they were unreasonable. He said 
that the Commission should further find that the rates assailed 
from group 3 in the midcontinent field to points in North Dakota 
and points in Minnesota north and west of the line of the 
Great Northern from Sioux City to Duluth and on and east of 
the line of the Missouri River in South Dakota and in North 
Dakota to Washburn, N. D., thence the line of the Soo to Max, 
N. D., and thence north through Minot and Lansford, N. D., 
to the Canadian border, were and for the future would be un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed column 
22.5 rates set forth in Appendix 13 in the original report in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases applied to the average dis- 
tance from all points in group 3 to the respective destinations. 


Examiner Boat said the Commission should further find that 
the rates from group 3 to destinations in North Dakota west of 
the line mentioned in the preceding paragraph were and for the 
future would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded column 
22.5 rates, plus a scale of differentials for that part of the haul 
beyond the Missouri River in South Dakota and west of the 
described line in North Dakota. The scale of differentials begins 
with 3 cents for 40 miles and under; becomes 4 cents for the 
block between 40 and 60 miles; 5 cents for the block between 
60 and 80 miles; 6 cents for the block between 80 and 120 miles; 
7 cents for the block between 120 and 160 miles; 8 cents for 
the block between 160 and 200 miles; and runs out with a 
differential of 9 cents for the block between 200 and 240 miles. 

Rates from the other midcontinent groups, the examiner 
said, should be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or might exceed the rates prescribed from group 3 plus or minus 
the differentials prescribed on traffic to Sioux Falls and St. Paul 
in the original report herein. Distances are to be calculated over 
the shortest routes over which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading. The examiner said the Commission 
should award reparation to the International Oil Co. and A. O. 
Foster, trading as A. O. Foster Co. Other parties, the examiner 
said, had submitted no proof as to paying and bearing of charges 
but that both groups should submit Rule V statements. 





CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


A plan for the making over of the rate structure in the 
Chicago switching district has been proposed by Examiners 
Howard C. Faul and W. B. Wilbur, in No. 19610, switching rates 
in the Chicago, IIl., switching district and between the Chicago 
and Chicago Heights districts. 


Their fundamental proposition 
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is that a rate of 3 cents a hundred pounds for single-line hauls, 
3% cents for two line hauls and 4 cents for three-or-more-line 
hauls, on a minimum of 60,000 pounds, would not be unreason- 
able for application on all of the commodities switched within 
the district, except railway equipment on its own wheels. 

Another important proposition is that rates of 4.5 cents for 
two-line hauls and 5 cents for three-or-more-line hauls, minimum 
60,000 pounds, will be just and reasonable maximum rates for 
application on all commodities moving between Chicago Heights 
and points within the Chicago switching district. They said that 
such interstate line haul rates as were specifically related to 
the present rates within the Chicago switching district should 
be adjusted to maintain a fair relationship with the reasonable 
rates within the district which would result from the findings 
proposed by them. 

This revamping of the rate structure is an outgrowth of the 
decision of the Commission in Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion vs. B. & O., 96 I. C. C. 682, made April 15, 1925. In that 
case the Commission prescribed a distance scale on iron and 
steel articles from the Pittsburgh group to St. Louis, Mo., to 
destinations in Indiana and to points in Illinois. It also found 
rates from points in Illinois and Indiana to the same destia- 
tions to be unduly preferential of the Illinois and Indiana points. 


When the carriers attempted to realign the rates on iron and 
steel articles in Illinois Freight Committee Territory to conform 
with the scale prescribed in the Jones & Laughlin case their pro- 
posals were suspended in I. and S. No. 2658, iron and steel be- 
tween points in Illinois freight committee territory, because 
of the failure to realign at the same time the rates on iron and 
steel within the Chicago switching district, and also because of 
the failure of several of the interested carriers to revise the rates 
from Gary, Ind., to points within the district in harmony with 
the Jones & Laughlin scale, also known as the No. 15110 scale. 
The suspension order was vacated except as to rates from Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, and Gary, Ind Upon the request of the Com- 
mission the carriers gave consideration to realignment of the 
rates between Chicago Heights and Gary on the one hand, and 
points within the Chicago district on the other, and between 
points within the district. They filed tariffs dated to become 
effective October 20, 1926, naming rates to apply within the 
district of 3, 5.5, and 6.5 cents, respectively, for one, two, and 
three-or-more-line hauls, minimum 60,000 pounds, with an alterna- 
tive rate of 8 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, applicable to two 
and three line hauls. These schedules were suspended in I. & S. 
No. 2780, iron and steel between points in the Chicago switching 
district. 

Later as a result of conferences between carriers and 
shippers, the carriers revised their proposal so as to suggest 
the rates of 3, 3.5 and 4 cents to supersede the effective rates of 
2.5, 2.5 and 3 cents, respectively, for one-line, two-line and three- 
or-more-line hauls within the district, such rates to apply not 
only on iron and steel articles but on commodities generally, 
except grain, grain screenings, and railway equipment on its 
own wheels, and excepting live stock by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Chicago terminal, and similar rates to apply on the same com- 
modities between points in the district on the one hand and 
Chicago Heights on the other, and to and from points adjacent 
on carload traffic on which Chicago rates applied. They were 
called the compromise rates but were suspended in I. and S. 
No. 2900 in switching rates between points in the Chicago 
and Chicago Heights districts. 

In view of the limited record which the Commission said 
could be developed under the issues presented in the suspension 
proceedings it instituted No. 19610 upon its own motion, an in- 
quiry into the lawfulness of all rates and charges for switching 
within the Chicago district of all carload traffic in interstate 
commerce, and the relation of those rates and charges for like 
switching in intrastate commerce, with a view to prescribing 
ates to replace those now in existence. I. and S. No. 2900 was 
onsolidated with the new proceeding and the effective date of 
the tariffs therein suspended was voluntarily suspended by the 
railroads until July 1, 1930. The Commission also joined with 
its investigation No. 20006, Illinois Slag & Ballast Co. vs. Chi- 
cago, West Pullman & Southern Co. et al. That case has been 
dismissed because the general revision deals with the issues 
tendered by the complainants in that case. The examiner said 
that the carriers should give consideration to the realignment of 
rates on crushed slag. 

Questions involved in this case were also before the Illinois 
and Indiana commissions at the same time. Representatives of 
those bodies, the examiners said, cooperated in the conduct of 
the hearings and supervisory field work entailed. They said 


that that cooperation had been a substantial aid in the develop- 
ment of the record in this case. 

A large part of the report of the examiners is devoted to a 
discussion of the testimony in relation to the cost study made 
with a view to arriving at conclusions as to the cost upon which 
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rates might be based. The examiners said that it was , 
evident from the high ratios of costs to the revenues shown } 
that cost study that the present rates within the switching 4, 
trict were too low. They said further that a detailed analysis © 
the tonnage handled in the test periods showed conclusively the 
the rates proposed for the one, two, or three-or-more-ling the 
ments were not excessive. . 
The examiners devoted particular attention to the 

Proposg| 
to put switching rates on a number of commodities, the ling hau| 
rates on which ordinarily are supposed to cover the COst of 
making delivery within the destination stations. In speaking . 
grain and grain products the examiners said the need of gery 
ices within the switching district was not within the knowledg, 
of the carriers at a time when provision could be made in the line 
haul rates to assure remuneration for performance of termina 
services. They said that it had not been shown that the lin, 
haul rates were adequate to compensate the carriers for addi. 
tional services rendered in the switching district. It followed 
they said, that the intradistrict movements of grain should ny, 
be considered in the light of transit arrangements nor ag y, 
called reciprocal switching, as suggested by the shippers’ Witness 
They constituted, said the examiners, distinct services gn 
justified distinct charges when rendered. 5 

As to switching on packing house products, the examine, 
said that the movements were mostly intra-plant, and all intr, 
state in character. They said that in view of the nature of th 
movements which they said were comparatively short hauls, »p 
objection should be interposed to the continuance of somewh; 
lower charges than the Lowrey tariff basis for such intra-distric 
movements, provided, however, that they were reasonably relate; 
to the charges applicable to inter-district movements. In finist. 
ing their discussion and setting forth their findings, the g. 
aminers said: 

The ascertainment of the cost of performing a particular servic 
is not free from difficulties, and this is particularly true in connectio, 
with switching costs within an area as congested as the Chicag 
switching district, which presents a complicated net-work of mij 
lines probably not equaled in any other section of the country, Th 
cost study presented herein probably is more exhaustive than any 
heretofore undertaken in any proceeding involving switching charges, 
Considering these facts and the further fact that all of the parties 
both shippers and carriers, were practically unanimous in contending 
for the establishment of an all-commodity basis to apply throughout 
the Chicago switching district, the Commission should find: 

(a) That the rates proposed of 3 cents for one-line hauls, 3.5 cents 
for two-line hauls, and 4 cents per 100 pounds for three-or-more-line 
hauls, carload minimum 60,000 pounds, within the Chicago switching 
district as defined in Appendix A (omitted), would not be unreasonable 
for application on all of the commodities switched within the district, 
except railway equipment on its own wheels. As previously stated 
railway equipment on its own wheels was not included in the cost 
study and the record is not sufficiently comprehensive to permit of 
a definite finding thereon, but the carriers should establish a reason- 
able uniform charge on a per-car basis for application to all move- 
ments of railway eqquipment throughout the district. ; 

(b) That in instances where it is necessary to utilize private 
equipment the shippers should be compensated for the use thereof 
by specific charges on a rental basis and not through a differential 
in the freight rates. 

(c) That rates of 4.5 cents for two-line hauls and 5 cents per 
199 pounds for three-or-more-line hauls, carload minimum 6,0i/ 
pounds, are just and reasonable maximum rates for application on all 
commodities moving between Chicago Heights, Chicago, and points 
within the Chicago switching district. In view of this ‘ewe | it is 
recommended that the Commission reopen the Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce Case, 122 I. C. C. 81, for reconsideration upon the 
record as made in connection with the record herein. 

) -That such interstate line-haul rates as are _ specifically re- 
lated to the present rates within the Chicago switching district be 
adjusted to maintain a fair relationship with the reasonable rates 
within the district which will result from the findings herein. 

The schedules under suspension in No. 2900 should be required to 
be canceled, without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in cor- 
formity with the findings herein recommended. The complaint 0 
No. 20006 should be dismissed. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Calves 


No. 22909, Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. vs. L. &% 
et al. By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
calves, Nashville, Tenn., to Pittsburgh, Pa., not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 

Lumber 


No. 22712, E. F. Magee Lumber Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
By Examiner John Davey. Rates, lumber, Bend, Ore., originally 
destined to Cheyenne, Wyo., but reconsigned to Carbondale, Pa, 
and later to Nazareth, Pa., based upon the combination to até 
from North Platte, Neb., unreasonable to the extent it was 2 
excess of $1.205, the combination on Omaha, Neb., plus $2.25 and 
because a second reconsignment charge of $6.30 was imposed 
at North Platte. Reparation of $60.55 proposed; also authorit) 
to the carriers to waive collection of an outstanding underchars 
of $26.04. 

Lumber 


No. 22773, F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et 
By Examiner John McChord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, jum 
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r and articles taking lumber rates, except on rough, green 
awed staves, points on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Tennessee Central to points in ©. F. A. territory and 


the 
7 and Mississippi crossings, not unreasonable or otherwise 


wiul. 
ual Automobile Tire Chains 


No. 22994, Motor Supply Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Ex- 
aminer Lawrence B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, automo- 
pile tire chains, in boxes and barrels, less-than-carloads, East 
York, Pa., to Phoenix, Ariz., applicable. 


Rough Gum Lumber 


No. 22668, Savannah River Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. By 
Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate, rough gum lumber, Port 
wentworth, Ga., to Norfolk, Va., inapplicable. Applicable rate 
was 18.5 cents. Reparation of $342.83 proposed. 


Brick 


No. 22559, Acme Brick Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and two sub- 
numbers, Same vs. Abilene & Southern and Same vs. Same. 
By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Rates, common brick, Tulsa, 
Okla. to Spearman and Plainview, Tex., unreasonable in the 
title and the second sub-number to the extent they exceeded 
16 cents to Spearman and 18.5 cents to Plainview. Reparation 
of $217.59 proposed in the title complaint. Rates, faced brick, 
Perla and Fort Smith, Ark., to San Angelo, Tex., applicable to 
some shipments and inapplicable to others. Applicable rates 
were 21 and 20 cents from Perla and Fort Smith, respectively. 
Applicable rate from Fort Smith not unreasonable. Applicable 
rate from Perla unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 20.5 cents 
except as to shipments moving via Wichita, Kan. Applicable 
rate on shipments via Wichita, if so routed by complainant, not 
unreasonable, and, if not so routed by complainant, unreasonable 
to the extent is exceeded 20.5 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Rough Lumber 


No. 22320, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. New York Central and 
two sub-numbers, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al, and Same vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner S. R. 
Diamondson. Dismissal proposed. Shipments, rough lumber, 
Waterloo, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., undercharged. Applicable rate 
not shown to have been unreasonable. Rates, rough lumber, 
Bourbon, Ind., to Belding, Mich., and Aylesworth, Ind., to Wood- 
stock, Ont., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Applicable 
rate from Waterloo to Detroit found to have been 18.5 cents. 


Naphthalene 


No. 22841, Calco Chemical Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al. By 
Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Rates, crude naph- 
thalene, in bags, carloads, ship’s side, New York, N. Y., to Bound 
Brook, N. J., not unreasonable. 


Fresh and Frozen Fish 


No. 22453, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
fresh and frozen fish, Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to 
Cincinnati, O., not unreasonable. 


Piling 


No. 22888, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. W. & L. E. et al. 
By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Dismissal proposed. Carload 
rates, piling, points in Indiana to Brewster and Ironville, O., 
applicable. 
Empty Wooden Barrels 


No. 21446, United States Graphite Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
No. 21823, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. New York Cen- 
tral et al. By Examiner G. O. Basham. Rates, old empty sec- 
ond-hand tight wooden barrels, carloads, Buffalo, N. Y., Cincin- 
nati and Ivorydale, O., Columbus and Jeffersonville, Ind., Louis- 
ville, Glens Creek, and Owensboro, Ky., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Saginaw, Mich., Rochester, Syracuse, and Webster, N. Y., 
unreasonable for the future to the extent they may exceed the 
contemporaneous fifth class rates from and to points herein 
mentioned, minimum of 18,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. 


Tars and Pitches 


No. 21630, American Tar Products Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. 
By Examiner R. N. Trezise. Rates, tars and pitches, Woodward 
and Ensley, Ala., to the Florida peninsula, south of the line of 
the S. A. L. from Jacksonville to Tallahassee, Fla., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates the equivalent 
of 17.5 per cent of the first class rates contemporaneously ap- 
Plicable, subject to the minimums provided in southern classifi- 
— Rates not unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or 
n Violation of section 13. Reparation recommended for com- 
Dlainait and also the Barrett Co., an intervener, to the basis of 
tates made by adding to the rate of 18.5 cents from Woodward 
and Ensley to Jacksonville the class M beyond, but in no in- 
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stance to a minimum through rate upon which reparation is 
awarded less than 17.5 per cent of the first class rate. 


Alfalfa Meal and Kaffir Corn 


No. 22646, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., vs. Missouri Pacific, and 
two sub-numbers, Same vs. Santa Fe et al., and Southard Feed 
& Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. By Examiner John J. Crow- 
ley. Rates, alfalfa meal, Avondale and Ordway, Colo., to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., there converted into animal feed and forwarded, 
to Arma, Kan., inapplicable. Reparation proposed to the basis 
of the applicable rate, 29.5 cents. Dismissal proposed of the 
sub-numbers. Applicable rate, kaffir corn, origins in Kansas to 
Kansas City, Mo., there stored and sacked and forwarded to 
destinations in Missouri found to have been 13 cents a hundred 
pounds; combinations, shipments of alfalfa meal from origins 
in Colorado and Kansas to Kansas City, Mo., there converted 
into animal feed and forwarded to destinations on the Burling- 
ton, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Lumber 


No. 21694, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, No. 
21686, Same vs. Same, and No. 21925, Same vs. Same. By Ex- 
aminer J. G. Cooper. Dismissal proposed. Rates, lumber, Co- 
lumbia City, Ind., to Buffalo and North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
Union City, Pa., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Joint Rates and Routes 


No. 22956, Williamsport & North Branch Railway Co. vs. 
Lehigh Valley et al. By Examiner Philip S. Peyser. Dismissal 
proposed. Through routes and point rates desired by Williams- 
port & North Branch with itself as an intermediate carrier be- 
tween points west of Buffalo, N. Y., and points on the Reading 
Railway, found to short haul the Lehigh Valley. Peyser said 
that proposed routes via lake lines have not been shown to be 
necessary or desirable in the public interest. 


Sewer Pipe 


No. 22568, City of Winter Haven (Fla.) et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, sewer pipe, from origins in the Macon, Ga., group to 
Winter Haven, Bartow and Lake Wales, Fla., not unreasonable. 


Lumber 


No. 21925, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
No. 21686, Same vs. Same, and No. 21694, Same vs. Same. By 
Examiner J. G. Cooper. Dismissal proposed. Rate, lumber, Co- 
lumbia City, Ind., to Medina, O., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Chemicals, Etc. 

No. 22774, Sol Blumberg vs. Lehigh Valley et al. By Ex- 
aminer Frank C. Weems. Rates and charges, mixed carloads 
of chemical and other commodities, shipped in 1920, St. Louis, 
Mo., to New York, applicable as to some and inapplicable as 
to others. Recommended that Commission find commodity rates 
of $1.08 and 77 cents on chemicals, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded rates of 86 and 61.5 cents, respectively; charges 
on cars G. N. 22647 and P. & R. 4193 inapplicable and applicable 
charges unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $256.83 on 
the G. N. car and $276.40 on the P. & R. car; total charges 
$2,389.05 on the six cars, unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded $1,915.77. Reparation of $473.28 proposed. 

Paper Cups 

No. 22933, United States Envelope Co. vs. B. & M. et al. By 
Examiner E. L. Valentine. First class ratings and rates in 
southern and western classifications not unreasonable but first 
class ratings, less-than-carloads, in official classification and the 
corresponding class rates unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded second class. Reparation proposed. 


Hollow Ware 


No. 22767, Wagner Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Herbert G. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rate, hollow 
ware, carload, Sidney, O., to Los Angeles, Calif., applicable and 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Inedible Tallow 


No. 22730, Western Purchasing Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Rate, carload of inedible tallow, 
in tierces, Cactus, Ariz., to El Paso, Tex., for export, unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 36 cents. Reparation 
of $213.85 and new rate proposed. Finding to be without preju- 
dice to any conclusion reached in No. 17000, part 8. 

Cottonseed-Hull Fiber 

No. 22977, Harry Schimmel vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
C. Garofalo. Rates, cottonseed-hull fiber or shavings, carload, 
points in the Carolinas, Georgia and Mississippi to destinations 
in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, inapplicable. Rates charged were those applicable on 
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cotton linters. Examiner recommended that the Commission 
find that the commodity was cottonseed-hull fiber or shavings. 
Reparation proposed. 

Petroleum Products 


No. 22747, Skelly Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Ex- 
aminer Paul A. Colvin. Rates, refined petroleum products, 
points in Kansas and Oklahoma to Eureka, S. D., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded those to Roscoe, S. D., by more 
than 4 cents. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Rough Lumber 


No. 22384, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Erie et al., and two 
sub-numbers, Same vs. Wabash et al., and Same vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Rate, rough lumber, 
Flora, Ind., to Bascom, O., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 18.5 cents made applicable by rule 77 in connection with 
a rate of 18.5 cents from Chicago, Ill., to Bascom. Reparation 
proposed in the sub-number against the Pennsylvania. Rates 
on like commodity, Huntington, Markle, Red Key and Grabill, 
Ind., to Cleveland, O., not unreasonable. Dismissal proposed 
in title complaint and the sub-number against the Wabash. 


Grain and Mixed Feed Transit 


No. 22814, Meridian (Miss.) Traffic Bureau for Meridian Grain 
and Elevator Co. et al. vs. G. M. & N. et al. By Examiner John 
McChord. Transit rates and privileges, grain and grain prod- 
ucts, alfalfa hay, alfalfa meal, mixed feed and other articles 
transited at Meridian, Miss., and forwarded to Pensacola, Fia., 
and other points south of Montgomery, Ala., on shipments origi- 
nating beyond Ohio and Mississippi crossings, unduly preju- 
dicial to Meridian to the extent they exceed the rates in effect 
through Meridian, transited thereat, and forwarded to points 
on the L. & N. south of Montgomery prior to August 26, 1929. 
Proposed finding to be without prejudice to any different finding 
that may be made in I. and S. No. 2914, consolidated with No. 
17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain and grain products, now pending. 


Woolen Clothing 


No. 22308, Desmonds et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Examiner 
W. R. Brennan. Dismissal proposed. Rates, men’s and boys’ 
woolen clothing, less-than-carloads, eastern points to destina- 
tions in California and Arizona, not unreasonable. 


Rough Quarried Limestone 


No. 22259, Greensboro Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al. By Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Rates, limestone, 
rough quarried, sawed four sides or less, Bedford district of 
Indiana to Greensboro and Durham, N. C., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed 31 cents. New rates and 
reparation proposed. This report a¥so covers fourth section 
applications No. 1548 and others. Denial of fourth section relief 
proposed. 

Bananas 


No. 22591, Packer Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. By Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rate, bananas, El Paso, Tex., to Hays, Kan., not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Cottonseed Shavings 

No. 22534, W. D. Hall vs. A. B. & C. et al. By Examiner 
Charles A. Rice. Cotton linter rates charged on cottonseed 
shavings, Tarboro, N. C., Columbia, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga., to 
New London and Palmertown, Conn., inapplicable. Applicable 
cottonseed shaving rates were 46 cents from Tarboro to New 
London, 50.5 cents from Columbia to Palmertown, and 49 cents 
from Atlanta to Palmertown. Reparation of $567.01 proposed. 


Milk Products Rating 


No. 21506, Mead Johnson and Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Harris Fleming. Dismissal proposed. First class 
rating, milk products, less-than-carloads, Evansville, Ind., to des- 
tinations in southern classification territory, legally applicable. 


Fiber Furniture 


No. 22952, Heywood-Wakefield Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Dismissal proposed. Charges, ship- 
ment of fiber furniture, Menominee, Mich., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
applicable. 
Cotton Piece Goods 
No. 22817, Bay Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. By Examiner Paul 
R. Naefe. Rule 25 class rate, cotton piece goods, any quantity, 
Minetto, N. Y., to Bridgeport, Conn., unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 39.5 cents. 
New rate and reparation proposed. 
Cereal Beverages 


No. 22808, Henry Manderscheid vs. Burlington et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate, cereal beverages, in straight 
or mixed carloads with ginger ale, St. Joseph, Mo., to Sioux 
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City, Ia., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded after April 1 
1929, 32 cents, except that on one shipment on October 30, 1999 
weighing 33,000 pounds, it was unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 26 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Coal 


No. 22837, Arthur Kuesel Coal Co. vs. C. & A. et al. py 
Examiner W. T. Croft. Rates, coal, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
points to Wisconsin destinations, inapplicable to the extent 
that the factors from Chicago to destination in each case ey. 
ceeded the rates for those factors in effect on June 24, 19]9 
Reparation proposed. 


Paper Stock, Etc. 


No. 22851, Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et aj 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rates, various 
articles, including paper stock, carloads and less than carloads 
between Palmerton, Conn., and various points in New England 
and New York, not unreasonable. 


Lumber 


No. 22630, Sawyer Goodman Co. vs. St. Paul et al. By 
Examiner L. H. Dishman. Dismissal proposed. Rates, lumber 
Marinette, Wis., and Sagola, Mich., to Streator, Ill., not unrea. 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Cranes and Hoists 


No. 22863, General Construction Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rate, cranes 
and hoists with detachable parts, Palm, Fla., to St. Joe, Ark. 
applicable and not unreasonable. 


Citrus Fruits 


No. 22754, Nevins Fruit Co., Inc., vs. Florida East Coast et 
al., and a sub number, E. P. Porcher vs. Same. By Examiner 
Alfred G. Hagerty. Rates, citrus fruits, points in Florida on 
the Florida East Coast to destinations in trunk line territory 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded rates prescribed in 
Florida Railroad Commissioners vs. A. & R., 144 I. C. C. 603, 
based upon the actual distances from points of origin to desti- 
nations computed over the so-called Moultrie cut-off from Bun- 
nell to Moultrie Junction, Fla. New rates and _ reparation 
proposed. 


Writing Ink 


No. 22883, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. vs. Burlington et ai. By 
Examiner Lawrence B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, writ- 
ing ink, carload, Fort Madison, Ia., to New York, N. Y., not 
unreasonable. 


N. Y. C. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, in Finance No. 7431, New York 
Central proposed abandonment, has recommended that the Com- 
mission authorize the New York Central to abandon its Hinckley 
branch in Oneida county, N. Y. The branch is about 2.84 miles 
long and is a part of the applicant’s Adirondack division. The 
examiner said that unless there was a resumption of lumbering 
in tributary territory the line appeared to have little utility. 


FINANCE APPLICATION 


Finance No. 8216. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to issue 
and _ sell $6,000,000 of equipment trust certificates at 99.355 and interest 
to Freeman & Co. and Chase Securities Corporation. 

Finance No. 8214. Mississippi Export Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue and sell 260 shares of additional common stock, par value 
$100 a share, to principal stockholders at par, proceeds to be used 
to retire outstanding obligations, to reimburse the treasury for ex- 
penditures for improvements and to provide funds for other im- 
provements. 

Finance No. 8215. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue and sell $1,500,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage 5% per cent gold bonds, series B, at 96.375 and interest, to 
Otis & Co., of Cleveland, O., to pay outstanding first mortgage 6 
per cent gold_ bonds. 

Finance No. 7359. Delaware & Hudson Co. and Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Corporation ask authority for the latter to sell 
$10,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds issued by the former, at 90% and 
interest, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Finance No. 8219. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to abandon 


a portion of its Yaquina branch in Benton county, Ore., less than 4 
mile long. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8008, authorizing the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company (1) to issue $900,000 of general- 
mortgage gold bonds to be delivered to the corporate trustee under 
the applicant’s first and refunding gold-bond mortgage; and (2) te 
procure the authentication and delivery of $900,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage gold bonds, all in reimbursement of applicant's 
treasury for capital expenditures heretofore made, approved. F 

Report and certificate in F No. 8110, authorizing the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company to abandon part of its railroad 
in Monroe County, Mich., approved. 

Report, certificate, and order in F. D. Nos. 8079, 7153 and ot, 
(1) authorizing (a) the New London Northern Railroad Company 40 
the Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated, to abandon operation, 
and (b) the West River Railroad Company to operate, in interstate 
and foreign commerce, a line of railroad in Windham County, Vt.; 
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4 (2) authorizing the acquisition by the Brattleboro & Whitehall 
Railroad Company of control of the West River Railroad Company, 
py purchase of capital stock, approved. 

’ Report, certificate, and order in F. D. No, 8009 and 8010, (1) 
ythorizing the Clackamas Eastern Railroad Company to acquire, 
atend and operate a line of railroad in Clackamas County, Oreg.; 
%) authorizing the Clackamas Eastern Railroad Company to issue 
A sell $250,000 of common capital stock, consisting of 2,500 shares 
ar the par value of $100 each, for the purpose of acquisition, rehabili- 
tation and extension of said line; (3) authorizing the acquisition by 
the Southern Pacific Company of control of the Clackamas Eastern 
Railroad Company by purchase of capital stock; and (4) denying 
request of the Clackamas Eastern Railroad Company for permission 


in excess earnings, approved. ‘ 
- ot and certificate in F. D. No. 8119, authorizing the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company to abandon a line of railroad 


i county, Kan., approved. . 
- eee and order in F. D. No. 8127, authorizing the Chicago, St. 
paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company to issue (1) a promis- 
sory note in the principal amount of $45,186,000 to be delivered to the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company in evidence of indebted- 
ness for advances of a like aggregate principal amount; and (2) 
$45,186,000, aggregate principal amount, of first-mortgage gold bonds, 
series A; said bonds to be pledged as collateral security for the note 
herein authorized to be issued, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7044, Portland & 
Odgensburg Ry. Co. Bonds, modifying order of August 15, 1928, 145 
1 C. C. 298, so as to permit the Maine Central Railroad Company 
Lessee, to sell them at not less than 88 per cent of par and accrued 
interest, the proceeds to be used to retire maturing notes and for 
other corporate purposes and, pending the sale of said bonds, to pledge 
and repledge them as collateral security for short-term notes, approved. 


N. Y. PASSENGER TRANSFER 


Attorneys for the New York Central, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, Erie, and the Lackawanna, in I. and S. 3416, transfer of 
passengers through New York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., in 
which the Commission suspended tariffs filed by the Pennsylvania 
proposing to compete with the Baltimore & Ohio in the transfér 
of passengers to and from Manhattan, present their arguments 
against the proposal of the Pennsylvania by filing as part of 
their brief the request they made last January for the sus- 
penstion of the Pennsylvania tariffs. They said that that peti- 
tion contained the arguments they wished the Commission to 
consider in support of their request that the proposal of the 
Pennsylvania, unwillingly made, to use coaches in performing 
terminal service in and through the metropolitan area, be dis- 
approved. 

In addition, they renew their request that the Commission 
institute an investigation into the service established by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, made originally as a part of their request for 
suspension. They said that at the hearing in this proceeding 
the Baltimore & Ohio objected to the introduction of any evi- 
dence concerning the practices of that carrier. That manifest 
anxiety on the part of the Baltimore & Ohio, as to the practices 
of that company, the attorneys for the protestants said, appeared 
to them to confirm the propriety of their request that the Com- 
mission investigate those practices. 

Inasmuch as the Commission did not institute an investiga- 
tion into the practices of the Baltimore & Ohio in respect of 
the delivery and collection of passengers by motor coaches in 
Manhattan and other parts of the metropolitan area, the Penn- 
sylvania in its brief in I. and S. No. 3416, devoted a large part 
of its attention to the doings of the other trunk line. It ob- 
jected to the latitude allowed by the examiner to the B. & O. 
at the hearing in this case, claiming that the attorney for the 
B. & O. at that hearing, was allowed to go much farther than 
to protect the interests of that carrier in a jurisdictional ques- 
tion believed to be involved in the case. 

_ “The Pennsylvania notes this objection at that point so that 
it may be properly preserved in the record,” says the Penn- 
Sylvania brief. 

In the abstract of testimony it is shown that the Penn- 
sylvania, at the hearing, submitted considerable testimony to 
show that the B. & O., instead of confining itself to the collec- 
tion and delivery of passengers to the points where it has 
announced that passengers will be received and deposited, has 
been stopping at other points. In one place it is announced that 
the B. & O. sent a coach or bus to Montclair, N. J., to ac- 
commodate a baseball club, although Montclair is far from its 
rails, the inference being that the B. & O. thereby had extended 
its service to points not on its rails, other than the areas in 
the metropolitan district. 

“It seems obvious,” says the brief, “that it must be just 
a8 permissible for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to deliver 
Passengers at their destinations in New York, Brooklyn and 
Newark as for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., whether 
these destinations are at the established stations of the Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere. The only difference is that the Penn- 
sylvania proposes to specify what it offers the passenger in 
its tariff, whereas the B. & O. has not undertaken to do so. 

As yet the Commission has not initiated an investigation 
With respect to the practices of the B. & O., and it would seem, 
therefore, that the Pennsylvania would be fully justified in 
meeting the competition which results from the practices of 
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the B. & O. Indeed, if the B. & O. can accord the service which 
it does without a tariff, the question at once arises whether a 
finding by the Commission that the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
tariff should be canceled would not leave it free to establish 
the service anyhow, unless such conclusion is based on the 
principle that the service of the B. & O. is unlawful.” 

The Pennsylvania contended that that competition of the 
B. & O. justified it in establishing the service provided by the 
tariff under suspension. It denied that its tariff was indefinite 
as alleged in the petition for its suspension; that the proposed 
practice whereby the Pennsylvania would accord coach service 
disclosed no undue preference or discrimination; that no free 
service was provided in the tariff; that connecting lines parties 
to the rates under which the privilege would be accorded were 
in no way prejudiced thereby and that the tariff was not un- 
lawful in limiting the privilege to parties of twenty-five. 

In conclusion, the Pennsylvania said that an examination 
of the record would disclose an effort on the part of counsel 
for the B. & O. to prevent the full development of the case, 
which, it said, was rather unusual in proceedings before the 
Commission. 

“It is also pertinent,” continues the brief, “to call attention 
to the serious efforts made by the carriers through their high- 
est executive officers to avoid the present situation—a situation, 
however, which seemed unavoidable when the president of the 
B. & O. announced, in substance, that his company would re- 
gard itself as having a free hand in the solicitation of traffic 
by moving groups of passengers to and from their ultimate 
destinations in New York, Brooklyn and Newark.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7560, application of N. Y. C. & St. L. for author- 
ity to acquire control of ‘W. & L. E. and L. & W. V. by stock 
purchase. Wheeling & Lake Erie permitted to intervene. 

No. 23264, Edwin S. Huff Co. vs. N. S. et al. I. Cherry, doing 
business as Columbia Fish Market permitted to intervene. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al. and 
23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chamber of Commerce of Northern Hudson County, 
and Passaic Chamber of Commerce permitted’ to intervene. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. 
Y. C. et al. City of New York permitted to intervene. 

No. 19644, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Order of September 12 as modified, has been vacated and 
set aside, and complaint dismissed. 

No. 23180, Washington Building Lime Co. vs. A. & A. et al. 
Lehigh Lime Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 13857, Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on February 27, 
1929, as subsequently modified, has been further modified to 
become effective June 15, 1930, upon 30 days’ notice, in so far 
as the order embraces commodities included in the suspension 
orders in I. and S. 3299, stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating 
furnaces, parts thereof, and related articles, from, to and be- 
tween points in southern territory. 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. A. A. et al. The order of October 
23, 1929, has been modified so as to provide for notice as afore- 
said of not less than 15 days, and the order of October 23, 1929, 
shall in all other respects remain in full force and effect. 

No. 14244, Erie et al. vs. A. & V. et al. This proceeding 
has been reopened for further hearing solely with respect to 
whether the joint rates covered by the order heretofore entered 
herein on April 30, 1925, were established pursuant to a finding 
or order of this Commission, and assigned for such further hear- 
ing May 23, 9 A. M. standard time, at Park Central Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., before Examiner Hoy. 

No. 23241, Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 
vs. B. & O. et al. Wisconsin Steel Co. and International Har- 
vester Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Pittsburgh Silica Sand Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23009 (Sub. 1), Washington Building Lime Co. et al. 
vs. A. C. L. et al. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23098 (Sub. 1), San Diego Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8096, application of K. C.S. Ry. for certificate to 
construct, operate and abandon certain railroad lines in Kansas 
City, Mo. Kansas City Terminal permitted to intervene. 

No. 21035, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. S. et al. 
The effective date of the order entered on March 5, 1930, has 
been postponed from May 26, 1930, to July 26, 1930. 

No. 23111, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. Marionville Glass Co., Knox Glass Bottle Co. and 
Wightman Bottle & Glass Co. permitted to intervene. 
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No. 23111 and Sub. 1, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. National Slate Association, Inc., permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 23111 and Sub. 1, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Pittsburgh Silica Sand Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13747, filed by A. C. Fonda, 
agent, covering salt from Salt City and Grand Saline, Tex. The 
petition of A. C. Fonda, agent, for a further modification of 
Fourth Section Order 10083, salt from Salt City and Grand Saline, 
Tex., entered June 1, 1929, in Application No. 13747, as modified 
by Supplemental Fourth Section Order 10083, of November 19, 
1929, denied, sufficient justification for relief prayed not having 
been shown. 

No. 20693, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 23175, F. Findeisen, an individual doing business under 
name of Quality Oil Co., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., and No. 
23093, Sub. 1, Nebraska Electric Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23243, Master Builders Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. Cin- 
cinnati Chemical Works, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 19691, Forsythe Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., No. 
22319, Porter Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., and No. 
22374, Sub. 1, Forsythe Oil Co. vs A. T. & S. F. et al. Empire 
Oil and Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19779, Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Central Freight Association lines, some of defendants in this 
proceeding, ask for rehearing and modification of finding and 
order. 

No. 19852, Castanea Paper Co. vs. A. C. & H. B. et al. 
Complainant asks leave to amend complaint herein. 

No. 21990, New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. D. & H. Co. 
et al. Complainant asks leave to amend complaint herein. 

No. 22046, Coltexo Corporation et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
Complainants ask for reopening for reconsideration on record. 

No. 18801, Arkansas Cotton Trade Association vs. St. L.- 
S. F. et al., 160 I. C. C. 338. Complainants ask for oral argu- 
ment. before entire Commission and for reconsideration upon 
record as made. 

No. 15382, (and Sub. 1), Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al., and cases grouped therewith Southeastern 
and Carolina Lines ask for reconsideration of denial of their 
petition for reopening, rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 17586, Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. Defendants ask for reopening for further hearing. 

No. 21888, Omaha Steel Works vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening, further hearing and/or recon- 
sideration therein, 

No. 22437, Ohio Salt Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Complainant asks 
for reopening, rehearing or argument. 

No. 21025, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration and modification of report 
and order, and for postponement of present effective date of 
said order. 

No. 206138, Anchor Coal Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 
21047, and Subs. 1 and 2, Allhoff Bros. et al. vs. A. & E. et al. 
Complainants ask for reopening, reargument and reconsidera- 
tion of these cases in so far as they relate to the reasonableness 
of rates for the past, and for reparation. 

No. 18579, Eastern Class Rate Investigation. The Shippers’ 
Committee has filed a supplement to petition dated at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 15, 1929, for further consideration. 

I. & S. 3401, canned goods, carloads, from, to and between 
points in Southern territory. Gregory-Robinson Vinegar Co. 
asks for vacation of Commission’s order of January 3, 1930, 
in so far as it affects rates on vinegar in straight carloads. 

No. 20101, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration. 

No. 23271, Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks for denial of defendants’ motion to dismiss 
complaint. 

No. 20951, St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Southern Ry., defendant herein, asks for reconsideration of deci- 
sion dated February 11, 1930. 

No. 17260, Bertha Mineral Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Wheeling 
& Lake Erie asks for modification of order of June 16, 1926. 

No. 14617, et al Southwestern Brick Cases. Pecos Valley 
Southern asks for special short-line differentials. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Pecos 
Valley Southern asks for partial reconsideration. 

No.. 17000, part 13, salt, rate structure investigation. Car- 
riers operating in southern territory, as parties hereto, ask for 
postponement of effective dates of fourth section orders denying 
relief in rates on salt to, from, via and between points in 
southern territory. 
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No. 21025, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. G. §. et al 
Defendants, C. & O., N. & W. and Virginian ask for modification 
of order entered in this case on March 5, 1930 


HEARING ON DIVERSION AND RECONSIGNMENT 


A public hearing on proposed revision of rules gove 
diversion and reconsignment of dead freight traffic, Proposed 
by the carriers’ national diversion and reconsignment committee 
and the changes in rules 5, 10 and 14, suspended in I. and g’ 
3431, was held in Chicago, April 25. There were approximately 
75 present, including representatives of the National Industria) 
Traffic League. 

At the request of the league representatives, attempt to 
reach final agreement on the revised rules was abandoned and 
it was stated there would be a further hearing before the cay. 
riers’ committee, in the light of the discussion had, probably 
in the early part of May. 

Eugene Morris, chairman of the carriers’ committee, ex. 
plained the purpose of the revision to be removal of ambiguity 
and inconsistency, and bring them in line with recent decisions 
of the Commission. 

Charges were made by J. S. Brown, traffic director, Chicago 
Board of Trade, that the rules were not enforced uniformly over 
the country, with the result that shippers at points where they 
are enforced are discriminated against. 

Frank Townsend, director of traffic, Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, found fault with the proposed revision on the 
ground that, as he said, they did not apply with equal force to 
movement under local and proportional rates. In a number of 
instances, no charge was proposed for the privilege of diversion 
or reconsignment when local rates were assessed, he said, al- 
though under essentially similar conditions charges would be 
imposed if the movement was on a proportional rate. 

The carriers’ committee agreed to give consideration to 
application of the same exceptions to the charges on peanuts 
that are applicable to grain, in view of the universal practice 
of inspection prior to acceptance. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3450, the Commission has suspended from 
April 30 until November 30 schedules in supplement No. 29 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2073, and supplement Nos. 3 and 4 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2153. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates 
from the following Texas & New Orleans Railway stations: 
Ikes, Chasmore, Anerol, Markee, Dear, Cravens and Nitram, 
La., to certain destinations in Texas, Oklahoma, and C. F. A. 
and Atlantic seaboard territories, thereby forcing this traffic 
to move from the same stations over the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway and connections. 


MEAT HEARING 


The adjourned hearing in I. and S. 3234, fresh meats and 
packing house products to, from, and between points in southern 
territory, and cases grouped therewith, assigned for May 1i, 
at 9 a. m., standard time, at New York, N. Y., before Examiner 
Stiles and Parker, will be heard at the Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn, (New York), instead of the Commodore Hotel. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 389, Madison County Railway Co., opinion No. 
B-763, 29 Val. Rep., 616-27, final value for rate-making purposes 
owned and used for common-carrier purposes found to be $132,500 as 
of June 30, 1916, and of property used but not owned, $105,000. 


SENATORS AND SAND RATES 

The Allen Gravel Company, in I. and S. No. 3250, in re in- 
creased rates on sand, gravel, slag, stone and chert betweet, 
from and to points in Mississippi Valley territory, has notified 
the Commission that it is in accord with Senator McKellar’s 
argument on brief in its broad outlines. (See Traffic World, 
April 12, p. 967.) In a letter to Secretary McGinty, the com- 
pany says: 

This will acknowledge receipt of brief of Hon. Kenneth McKellar 
in the above entitled proceeding. 

We are in accord with Senator McKellar’s argument in its broad 
outlines, and adopt the same in behalf of the Allen Gravel Company. 


— this communication has been served upon all parties of 
record. 


APOLOGY TO SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
In the article, “Transportation Libraries,” in The Traffic 
World of April 26, p. 1121, it was erroneously stated that the 
Charleston and Hamburg, on which the first regular passenger 
service in this countrty was inaugurated, has since become 4 
part of the Baltimore and Ohio. It should have been the 
Southern Railway. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Declaration, nam- 
ing “John Barton Payne, Director-General of Railroads,” as de- 
fendant in action on cause arising during federal control of 
railroads, stated cause of action against him, not as Director- 
General of Railroads, but as individual designated as Agent 
of President by proclamation (41 Stat. 1794), under transportation 
act 1920, sec. 206 (a) (49 USCA, sec. 74 (a), so as to render 
amendment thereof over two years after adoption of such act 
by adding words, “and also agent designated by the President,” 
unnecessary.—Payne, Director-General of Railroads, etc., vs. L. 
J. Upton & Co., Inc., 152 S. E. Rep. 358. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals will take judicial notice of 
transportation act 1920, sec. 206 (49 USCA, sec. 74), authorizing 
actions on causes arising from federal operation of railroads 
against agent designated by President after termination of 
federal control, and of presidential proclamation (41 Stat. 1794), 
designating such agent. 





(Supreme Court of Florida.) Ordinarily, a shipper, on rea- 
sonable demand, is entitled to all the cars which he can promptly 
load with freight to be transported over the carrier’s line; but 
that is not an absolute right, and the carrier is not liable if 
its failure to furnish cars was the result of sudden and great 
demand which it had no reason to apprehend would be made.— 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. vs. Gay et al., 126 So. Rep. 771. 

The duty to furnish cars to shippers does not include the 
duty to carry them by special train.—Ibid. 

A declaration, in an action against a carrier for damages 
resulting from failure to furnish cars for shipment, should allege 
timely demand upon the carrier for the required number of cars 
to be furnished on a definite date.—TIbid. 

The allegata and probata must met and correspond.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Florida. Mathews, C.) The judgment 
to which writ of error was taken is reversed, and defendant 
awarded a new trial on authority of S. A. L. Ry. Co. vs. S. E. 
Gay & W. F. Love, 126 So. 771, decided this day. 

Reversed. (Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., a corporation, plain- 
tiff in error, vs. S. G. Gay and W. J. Slaughter. Formerly co- 
partners under the firm name of S. G. Gay, defendants in error, 
126 So. Rep. 772.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of New Hampshire, Coos.) Right of carrier 
to vary or limit its common-law liability, so long as it does 
not undertake to contract for release from liability for future 
negligence, is unquestionable.—J. F. Bell & Sons Co. vs. Ameri- 
can Ry. Exp. Co., 149 Atl. Rep. 497. 

Where contract was made with carrier that shipper, as 
condition precedent to recovery, must prove horses shipped were 
injured by carrier’s negligence, held that merely showing de- 
livery in good condition to carrier and damaged condition on 
delivery track did not make prima facie case.—Ibid. 

Evidence merely showing how injury to horses shipped, 
under contract requiring proof of negligence to recover, could 
have occurred, without showing lack of due care, held not to 
Make case against carrier.—Ibid. 

Doctrine of res ipsa loquitur held not applicable to case 
where horses were shipped under contract requiring proof of 
carrier’s negligence, in order to recover, as it was not case 
— inanimate object was under sole control of defendant.— 


Where proof of negligence was required by contract with 
carrier in order to recover, held evidence which only afforded 


opportunity to guess between possible causes did not amount 
to proof. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) In action by shipper 
against carrier for damages for failure to transport shipment 
of potatoes within reasonable time, plaintiff, on offering evi- 
dence that during the same season potatoes had been shipped 
between the same points in less than carload lots in two days, 
Whereas in the instant case four days were required and that 
the potatoes arrived in damaged condition, was entitled to have 
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issue submitted to jury.—Talley & Baugham, Inc., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line R.'Co., 152 S. E. Rep. 390. 

C. S. sec. 3516, allowing carrier to deduct two days at 
initial point and 48 hours at one intermediate point for each 
hundred miles of distance or fraction thereof, in action by ship- 
per to recover penalty, held not to apply to action for damages 
only, resulting from failure to make shipment within reasonable 
time.—lIbid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) In action 
against telegraph company for negligent transmission of tele- 
gram which was received in following form: “Advise list and 
weight in hundred pounds ice maker,” whereas it should have 
been: ‘Advise list and weight six hundred pound ice maker,” 
held, ordinary diligence and care should have resulted in correct 
transmission; original message being legibly written—Way 
ao Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 25 S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 661. 

Where salesman entered into contraact for sale of refrigera- 
tion machinery at greatly reduced price, due to error in trans- 
mission of his telegram to seller inquiring price, it was not 
incumbent on seller to recede from contract, even though it 
was still executory, for fear of losing sale.—Ibid. 

Where salesman sent telegram to seller asking price of 
refrigeration machinery, and erroneous price was quoted, due 
to mistake in transmitting telegram, burden of proof was.on 
telegraph company to show that salesman knew that price quoted 
was not correct price for that machinery.—Ibid. 

It is duty of telegraph operator, having doubt about his 
ability to read message given to him for transmission, to inquire 
of sender at time of acceptance.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, N. D., New York.) The corporate owner- 
ship of a carrier’s line does not determine its character as in- 
terstate or intrastate, but that depends upon the nature of the 
business which it does.—United States Feldspar Corporation vs. 
United States et al., 38 Fed. Rep. (2d) 91. ; 


If carrier remains an interstate carrier over any part of 
its right-of-way, its general economic integrity is of interest 
to the nation and is for that reason within protection exercised 
by Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 


Where carrier engaged in interstate commerce applied to 
Interstate Commerce Commission for certificate of convenience 
and necessity under interstate commerce act, sec. 1 (20), as 
amended by section 402 of the transportation act (49 USCA, 
sec. 1 (20)), to abandon particular trackage between points lying 
wholly in one state, it was within jurisdiction of Commission, 
in view of interstate character of the remainder of carrier’s line, 
to determine whether particular trackage involved should be 
abandoned for intrastate commerce as well as for interstate 
commerce.—Ibid. 

Court’s powers of review are limited in determining whether 
jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission to grant cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to abandon line under 
interstate commerce act, sec. 1 (20), as amended by section 402 
of the transportation act (49 USCA, sec. 1 (20)), has been abused 
in view of greater experience of the Commission in such matters. 
—Ibid. 

In suit under 28 USCA, sec. 41 (28), to review certificate 
of Interstate Commerce Commission under interstate commerce 
act, sec. 1 (20) as amended by section 402 of the transportation 
act (49 USCA, sec. 1 (20)), granting leave to interstate railroad 
to abandon part of its trackage in state of New York, decision 
of Commission held justified under evidence taht trackage was 
being operated at loss, that territory served had been dying 
economically, and that its needs could be substantially met by 
motor trucks, notwithstanding fact that railroad’s return to New 
York Public Service Commission showed net income from opera- 
tion of trackage where such return was based on proportion of 
mileage that this trackage bore to total steam trackage operated. 
—Ibid. 

Single industry could not insist upon maintenance by inter- 
state carrier of burden some line of trackage for its own benefit 
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in proceedings before Interstate Commerce Commission for 
certificate of convenience and necessity to abandon trackage 
under interstate commerce act, sec. 1 (20), as amended by 
section 402 of the transportation act (49 USCA, sec. 1 (20)).— 
Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, in determining whether 
certificate of convenience and necessity should be granted inter- 
state carrier under interstate commerce act, sec. 1 (20), as 
amended by section 402 of the transportation act (49 USCA, 
sec. 1 (20)), to abandon certain trackage, should consider neces- 
sities of local community where line lines between points in 
single state, as well as needs of interstate commerce.—Ibid. 

Where certificate of convenience and necessity issued by 
interstate Commerce Commission under interstate commerce act, 
sec. 1 (20), as amended by section 402 of the transportation act 
(49 USCA, sec. 1 (20)), authorizing abandonment by interstate 
carrier of certain trackage in state of New York was justified, 
railroad was not required or authorized to relocate line else- 
where, and court in suit to review the certificate under 28 
USCA, sec. 41 (28), could not require it to do so, and could not 
forbid Board of Hudson River Regulating District to flood tracks 
which it held by condemnation without condition.—Ibdi. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Under sections 614-2 and 614-84, 
General Code (111 O. L. 513), the Public Utilities Commission 
has jurisdiction to determine whether a common carrier railroad 
company, engaged in the business of carrying and transporting 
property for hire in motor-propelled vehicles over the public 
highways of Ohio, is a motor transportation company subject 
to the provisions of the motor transportation act.—New York 
Cent. R. Co. vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 170 N. E. 
Rep. 574. 

Where a common carrier railroad company owns, controls, 
operates or manages any motor-propelled vehicle not usually 
operated on or over rails, used in the business of transportation 
of persons or property or both as a common carrier for hire 
over any public highway in this state, this constitutes such 
railroad company a motor transportation company.—Ibid. 


Whether or not such railroad company is engaged as a 
motor transportation company or a private contract carrier is 
a question of fact.—Ibid. 

An order requiring such carrier to cease and desist from 
maintaining and operating, or attempting to maintain and oper- 
ate, such motor transportation company service, without first 
obtaining from the Public Utilities Commission a certificate de- 
claring that public convenience and necessity require such op- 
eration, is not void as to intrastate traffic because of the fact 
that part of the traffic thus maintained and operated is an inter- 
state traffic.—Ibid. 


An order which requires a common carrier railroad to cease 
and desist from such traffic is not void upon the ground that it 
impairs the obligation of a contract between such common Car- 
rier railroad and a trucking company which owns the trucks 
employed in such motor transportation service.—Ibid. 


I. C. C. ACCESS TO RECORDS 


The Supreme Court of the United States, April 28, denied 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the second circuit in No. 716, Clyde Steamship Company, 
petitioner, vs. United States of America. The circuit court re- 
versed a judgment of the federal court for the southern district 
of New York in petitioner’s favor dismissing the complaint in 
a penalty action under section 20 (6) of the interstate com- 
merce act. The circuit court held that the petitioner was liable 
for a penalty of $500 a day for 19 days from December 16, 1925. 

The case arose out of the demand of a special agent of 
the Commission made on petitioner’s agent in Boston to ex- 
amine the accounts, records and memoranda, including all docu- 
ments, papers and correspondence having any relation to the 
transportation of rosin from Brunswick, Ga., via the Clyde 
Steamship Company, to Boston, Mass., and there delivered on 
the piers of the several railroads for shipment to points outside 
of Boston harbor. 

In its petition for certiorari the Clyde company said that 
the demand was not immediately honored on the ground that 
the question of the Commission’s right to examine the records 
demanded was being dealt with by its counsel and had been 
presented to the court for determination. The court proceeding 
referred to was a petition for mandamus pending in the district 
court for the southern district of New York which the govern- 
ment had instituted at the Commission’s request against the 
Clyde company October 28, 1925. The basis for this proceeding 
was a demand which the Commission had made previous to 
October, 1925, which demand included the records demanded at 
Boston in December, 1925. The Clyde company had disputed 
the right of the Commission to make the previous demand and 
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the Commission instituted mandamus. On January 4, 1996 , 
compromise was reached whereby the Clyde company submitted 
to the Commission’s agent for inspection such papers and Other 
data as he desired to examine in connection with rosin Ship. 
ments. 

“Notwithstanding what thus appeared to your petitioner 
to be a settlement of the matter, the government, at the 
Commission’s request, brought this action against your petitioner 
in April, 1926, to recover a penalty of $500 a day from December 
16, 1925, until January 4, 1926, when the mandamus proceeding 
was settled,” said the Clyde company. 

The district court held with the steamship company againg 
the imposition of a penalty, but was overruled by the higher 
court. 


SHIPPING COMBINATION CASE 


Answering the application of the United States Navigation 
Company for a writ of certiorari from the Supreme Court of 
the United States to bring about a review, by that tribunal, of 
the refusal of the federal court for the southern district of New 
York to enjoin an alleged combination of cargo lines in the 
north Atlantic trade (see Traffic World, April 26, p. 1127), the 
north Atlantic lines have denied the charge that a conspiracy 
and combination exists. The application is No. 825, United 
States Navigation Co., Inc., vs. Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 

Instead of opposing the petition the respondent carriers 
said they were disposed to favor its grant on the theory that 
litigation would thereby be shortened and the questions raised 
by the petitioner definitely set at rest by the decision of the 
highest court. The north Atlantic lines, however, do not recede 
from their position that the petitioner has no right, at this time, 
to invoke the jurisdiction of the courts and that the matters 
set forth in the complaint, in the first instance, are within the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States Shipping 
Board. 


FERTILIZER CARGO CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, April 28, denied 
a petition for writ of certiorari in No. 737, Steamship Waalhaven, 
N. V. Maats, S. S. Waalhaven and N. V. Gebr. Van Uden’s 
Scheepvaart En Agentuur Maatschappij, owner and manager 
thereof, respectively, petitioners, vs. Potash Importing Corpora- 
tion of America, respondent, to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the second circuit. The suit was brought against the petitioners 
to recover loss and damage sustained on part of a cargo of 
fertilizer shipped from Brake and Nordenham, Germany, to 
Wilmington, N. C., and Jacksonville, Fla. The district court 
decided the case in favor of the respondent and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals affirmed the decision. 


——__ 


EXPRESS AGENCY IN VIRGINIA 


Further consideration of the question of jurisdiction in No. 
696, Railway Express Agency, Inc., appellant, vs. Commonwealth 
of Virginia, at the relation of the State Corporation Commission 
has been postponed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
until the hearing of the case on its merits. In this proceeding 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia upheld an order of 
the Virginia commission refusing the express agency a certifi- 
cate to do an intrastate business in Virginia. The refusal was 
without prejudice to the right of the express agency to engage 
in interstate business in Virginia. 


DIVISIONS BETWEEN WESTERN ROADS 


The Supreme Court of the United States, April 28, ruled 
that probable jurisdiction had been shown in No. 642, Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western et al., appellants, vs. United States et al. 
and in No. 643, United States et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al., involving the order of the Commission in No. 
15234, in the matter of divisions of freight rates in western and 
mountain Pacific territories, 156 I. C. C. 94. The appellants, 
carriers operating in southwestern territory, appealed from the 
decision of a three-judge court in the western district of Mis- 
souri, which dismissed the southwestern carriers’ petition to 
set aside the order of the Commission. The southwestern cal- 
riers allege that they will have to turn over approximately 
$3,000,000 a year to western trunk line carriers under the Com- 
mission’s order. The government filed a cross appeal from 4 
stay order holding up the order of the Commission pending 
the appeal to the Supreme Court. 


NEW C. & E. Il. EQUIPMENT 

New equipment, “with all the latest improvements,” is 
announced by the C. & E. I. for its Chicago-St. Louis train, the 
“La Salle.” That includes a new club-lounge car, individual- 
seat chair car, dining car and coach. The “La Salle” leaves 
Chicago at 11:25 a. m. and arrives at St. Louis at 5:55 D. @. 
Northbound, it leaves St. Louis at 11:40 a. m. and arrives 4t 
Chicago at 6:10 p. m. 
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Keeping Shipments on the Run 


Millions of Packages and Articles Lost or Held Out of Stream of Traffic Annually, Dye to 
Imperfect Marking—Need of Standardization—Stenciling Eliminates Human Element in 
Marking—Record of Last Ten Years on Loss of Entire Package a Good One 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


T is inevitable that, of the nearly five billion con- 

tainers—boxes and crates of every size and descrip- 
tion—and the many more millions or, in all probability, 
hillions of small manufactured pieces that make up the 
L. C. L. and express traffic of the country each year, many 
should fail of the direct and expeditious handling from 
shipper to receiver for which the transportation system 
is designed. Not the least important of causes for that 
is failure to mark properly, with adequate address of 
consignee and other information essential to that uninter- 
rupted speedy handling so desirable and essential in a 
highly complex industrial civilization. 

One accompaniment of that failure of machinery is 
that veteran freight house men and railroad claim agents 
have accumulated a choice repertoire of anecdotes—ludi- 
crous and amus- 
ing incidents 
occasioned by 
improper ship- 
ping papers or 
faulty marking. 

A story is 
told of an ex- 
perience of C. 
H. Dietrich, 
freight claim 
agent of the 
Milwaukee. 
Something more 
than ten years 
ago it was a 
practice of the Milwaukee to accumulate stray shipments 
of alcoholic beverages at a freight station in a little 
Wisconsin town. All unclaimed, lost, or salvaged ship- 
ments of that sort were there concentrated and an “old 
hoss” sale was conducted periodically to obtain such 
revenue as possible, to set against claim payments to be 
made later. These accumulations, unlike those more 
recently accounted for at county court houses, were siz- 
able and included liquors of all characters and condi- 
tions. It required a judicial tongue of considerable 
distinction to sort the good from the bad and otherwise 
identify the contents of the miscellaneous kegs, bottles, 
and whatnot. As the story is told, Mr. Dietrich had the 
duty of conducting the investigation of the inadequately 
labeled containers. 

Being a temperate man, he had evolved an individual 
technique that involved insertion of a piano wire into the 
liquid. His routine required that he then hold it over 
his tongue to receive the necessary sample for identifica- 
tion. On one of these occasions he was midway in the 
performance of his rather delicate and exacting task— 
he had rested a few moments to allow his tongue, as it 
were, to get its second wind and find its bearing among 
the variety of experiences it had had—and, on withdraw- 
ing the wire from a small wooden keg of nondescript 
exterior, he held it over his tongue, which waggled 
expectantly under the wire-end for the drops. And then 
they hit. Mr. Dietrich, so the story continues, grabbed 





What chance has the freight agent here? 


at the tongue, with a pained expression of solicitude con- 
torting his features and called for water. 

“T thought it was going right through to my feet,” 
he was able to expostulate a few moments later. “That 
stuff must be for some of those Russian immigrants up 
in Manitoba.” 

That particular keg was set aside and was still in 
the freight station several days after the sale. A number 
of people had been called on for assistance to identify 
the contents, but it was not until a local undertaker hap- 
pened to have business at the station that the identifica- 
tion was finally made. He was called into the matter, 
and from him Mr. Dietrich heard the final justification 
of the extreme resentment registered by his tongue. The 
liquid was embalming fluid... . 


A Job for 
Sleuths 


But, as 
every claim 
representative 
knows, there is 
more than 
humor attached 
to the compli- 
cated detail of 
keeping ship- 
ments on the 
straight and 
narrow path be- 
tween shipper 
and consignee and salvaging those many thousands that, 
despite highly organized campaigns of evangelization, 
will stray away. Reclamation of these lost ones is in 
the hands of experts, but as in other fields, they are 
known to fail. 

An improperly or inadequately identified shipment 
means a dissatisfied customer for the shipper, a claim 
for the railroads, and a wide assortment of other evils. 
The direct money loss is often considerable, and usually 
the cause is carelessness, though not much less fre- 
quently, its twin human failing—ignorance. 

A classic in the previously referred to repertoire of 
seasoned claim men is that of a shipment in the form of 
another barrel, that ended at a railroad salvage plant in 
New York a year or so ago. This time the barrel con- 
tained a solid. It appeared like some kind of dried roots 
to the perplexed agent. No one had been able to identify 
the goods and the barrel had been occupying space in the 
warehouse for some time, when it was called to the atten- 
tion of a Jewish peddler who was an occasional visitor 
and sometimes made purchases from the miscellaneous 
accumulations. After inspection, he said it was nothing 
but a barrel of dried parsnips. Nobody had any use for 
dried parsnips. There wouldn’t be much sale for them, 
but he had a friend that he thought sometimes had a call 
for things like that. He would bring him over. 

He left the warehouse and returned in a surprisingly 
short time with his friend. Yes, the friend said, dried 
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parsnips was what it was. It was pretty hard to get rid of 
anything like that. No demand. If he was to give more than 
five dollars for the barrel of them, he probably wouldn’t get 
his money back. 

Not to extend this too greatly, the sale was made for five 
dollars and the barrel carted off. The claim agent was not 
thoroughly satisfied he had acted with proper deliberation. 
Quite certainly, however, a barrel of dried parsnips wouldn’t 
bring much in any market, and the thing 
had been setting about long enough. 

But, for him, an unpleasant sequel 
developed not long after, when informa- 
tion finally reached the warehouse that 
a Chinese firm was tracing a shipment 
of gin seng, a valuable Chinese drug, 
that had gone astray. The trail led to 
the warehouse, and an accounting had to 
be made. The claim was later settled 
for something over eleven hundred dol- 
lars. It does not require much imagina- 
tion to indicate that there were a num- 
ber of consequences in addition to the 
fact the railroad had lost, out of pocket, 
the difference between something over 
eleven hundred dollars and five dollars. 


Prevention Better Than a Claim 


When it is considered that there are 
a good many millions of packages 
wrongly marked each year it seems sur- 
prising that instances of that sort have 
not become more of a public problem 
than they have. Failure to mark and 
pack properly may result in total disap- 
pearance of a shipment, its going astray, 
detention at an intermediate point, or 
delivery to the wrong party. All of it 
adds unnecessarily to the cost of railroad 
or carrier operation, reflects on the 
reliability of the service and results in 
shipper dissatisfaction. Expensive 
machinery may be held up waiting re- 
placement of a broken part, or any of 
a dozen possible situations may cause 
serious loss if there is any failure in the 
smooth routine working of interchange 
between shipper and consignee. Yet it is not infrequent that 
it is in just such emergency situations that delay is made certain 
through hasty or careless addressing. Freakish incidents of 
that nature, perhaps, serve more to emphasize the importance of 
careful attention to marking details than more general con- 
siderations. 

It is true that the number of shipments that go astray be- 
cause of poor marking is comparatively small, when contrasted 
with the total that go into com- 
merce in a specified period. But it 
is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber that are delayed or temporarily 
thrown out of the even flow of 
traffic because of confusion in read- 
ing marks. 

It is not a matter of routine 
for the carriers to compile figures 
covering such failures, but a fair 
index of the situation may be as- 
sumed to be presented in records 
made in November, 1921, when the 
railroads and the American Ex- 
press Company conducted a point 
“perfect package” campaign. The 
figures assembled at that time 
were based on reports from 1,294 
cities and towns. The _ reports 
covered a total of 20,239,097 ship- 
ments, of which 9,339,745 were less- 





























































































express shipments. Errors. de- 
tected by agents at the towns re- 
porting in the month numbered 182,836. Of that number, 
101,760 applied to freight and 81,070 to express. The figures 
cover only errors detected and corrected. There were, of course, 
“astray” and lost packages that month, as in any other. A per- 
fect record is not possible where such a vast volume of detail 
is involved. But, of equal sureness, there is always room for 
improvement. And there is no reason to suppose that the 
present state of affairs represents a satisfactory balance in 
terms of economy of effort, under which savings achieved would 
not justify further extension of effort at prevention. A signifi- 
cant point in that connection is the statement of a representa- 
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tive of the railroads who has had a broad contact with the sub 
ject that there are more than 1,000 different phrases employed 
by American shippers to indicate fragility of a shipment or Other 
instructions for special handling. On top of that, such Dhrages 
appear in all kinds of ink, and sizes of lettering and with a 
variety of other idiosyncrasies peculiar to individuals. The 
matter of standardization in that field has recently been under 
consideration by the bureau of simplified practice of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Claim Record Reduced 


Though the shipper’s interest is as 
much at stake as that of the carriers, 
constant alertness and eternal vigilance 
on the part of railroad and express ep. 
ployes is the price of low claim records 
no less than of liberty in the political 
field. That, generally speaking, the 
record of these employes over the last 
ten years in keeping the myriads of ip. 
dividual shipments making up the alg. 
menting commerce of the country going 
in the right direction, taking the right 
stops, and traveling with their papers 
has been commendable is indicated by 
the claim item under the caption “losses 
of entire package, cause undetermined,” 
Estimated payments of claims by the 
railroads under that heading in 199 
amounted to more than $20,000,000. In 
1929, that account was only $1,664,718, 
The decrease has been with respect to 
all claim payments, as well as in total. 
In 1921, the first year since the war for 
which complete figures are available, 
payments amounted to $13,171,035, which 
was 13.6 per cent of all claim payments. 
The 1929 figure was only 4.4 per cent 
of the total claim payments. 

Unlocated loss of entire package 
was the largest single item in freight 
claim expense according to circular 105 


This shipment was received at New York, * Be a 
sinned to “0, Kate.” Ths tebechene d- of the freight claim division of the Amer- 


rectory lists 57 individuals with that name. 


ican Railway Association. That circular 
inaugurated an organized campaign by 
; that agency against the evils of improper 
marking that has been maintained consistently since then. It 
set up a rigid rule covering delivery of shipments that has 
undoubtedly materially increased protection of shipments given 
by the carriers. It read as follows: 

The delivery to consignee of over, excess, or astray freight must 
be made only on surrender of the original bill of lading, sreneuiaiien 
of paid freight bill upon which the shortage has been noted, original 
invoice, definite advice from shipper of forwarding of freight of 
similar character and quantity, or other conclusive proof of owner- 
ship carrying with it information as to 
name of shipper and point of origin. 
Marks alone on packages will not 
themselves constiute proof of owner- 
ship. 

In that matter of carrier pro- 
tection, it is stated on good author- 
ity, the carriers are giving 95 per 
cent better protection than was 
the case in 1920. 


Shippers’ Responsibility 


But human faculties are such 
that the best will in the world on 
the part of carrier employes Will 
not completely solve the problem 
of astray and lost shipments and 
the other evils that result from 
inadequate marking. To get the 
work done, it is usually necessary 
for them to handle packages 
rapidly, and when men are working 


carload freight and 10,899,352 were An example of what the carriers consider good in a busy freight transfer station 
marking. or express terminal it is not ul 


natural that they may at times 
place a shipment in the car going back to the point of origit, 
or make a similar mistake, if the marking fails to confirm t0 
rigid standards. But if proper care on the part of the shipper 
is added to that of the carrier employes, the chance of a mis 
take is at least only half as great. 

In general terms, the shipper’s responsibility is to see that 
all shipments have accurate, complete, and legible marks before 
being turned over to the carrier. In addition, the marks 
the shipments must correspond to the information shown 
the shipping papers and must be of such nature that they will 
not be obliterated by ordinary handling. That all seems obvious, 
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put experience has taught that it is necessary to reiterate the 
pvious. For instance, it should be unnecessary to say that 
a more than one consignee should be shown on a package, 
vet that injunction is frequently violated. 
“ Stenciling of marks is generally recommended, though there 
are experts with the brush who can produce just as good marks. 
put they are the exception. The letters of the stencil should be 
large enough so that their exact significarice will stand out 
githout close inspection, and a good grade of indelible ink is 
$ 1. 
“_ “the case of household goods or machinery, where a 
sencil cannot be used, strong shipping tags with metal eyes 
are called for. The home-made variety hasn’t, in this instance, 
the staying qualities of the bakery product. More than 60 
r cent of shipments that reached the “no mark” bureaus of 
the Railway Express Agency in a certain period bore evidence 
of having started out marked with a tag. H. M. James, super- 
intendent of claims, eastern department, New York, requested 
oficials to send him tags picked up in terminals or in cars in 
4 period of 30 days, not so long ago. In response, he received 
nearly 1,500 tags of all descriptions, found separated from ship- 
ments. Many were of the home-made variety and 32 per cent 
had failed because the eyelet had pulled out, it is stated. 

If there is no way of adequately marking a shipment other 
than by tags, use of two on each piece shipped separately is 
advised One of the two should be concealed under a burlap 
wrapping, if the article is metal, or otherwise put out of harm’s 
way, whatever the shipment. 


second Hand Containers 


If second hand containers must be used, say the claim 
representatives, old marks must be covered over or eliminated 
and all advertising matter should be left off the outside. Shippers 
are cautioned not to indicate the nature of a shipment too con- 
spicuously, if it happens to be a chest of gold table ware. Too 
much attention can be obtained. Blanket forms containing the 
names of articles not shipped should not be used. They con- 
fuse checkers and result in billing errors. To sum the matter up 
by saying that what is called for in preparing a shipment is 
“common sense” is perfectly accurate, but, on good authority, 
itleaves out of consideration the fact that that variety of sense 
is not so common as its name would indicate. 

The best method of arrangement of the marking is gen- 
erally conceded to be that the shipper’s name should appear 
in the upper left-hand corner of the surface used and consignee 
at the lower right-hand side, and where possible in larger letter- 
ing. That the full marking should appear on at least two faces 
of a box or crate is frequently recommended. 

The consignee address must be complete. Common errors 

include failure to include the street address, when the shipment 
is destined to a large city, and incorrect stat abbreviations and 
a general failure to allow for duplication of names. An index 
of railroad stations of the country shows that there are 28 
‘Springfields” in this country; 23 towns known as “Buffalo,” 
besides Buffalo, N. Y.; and 37 “Andersons,” in as many different 
states—so that if “Cal.” looks like “Col.” or “Md.” like “Mo.”, a 
delay in delivery is not improbable. 
More frequently than might be expected, shipments arrive 
in large cities addressed to individuals, bearing no street address, 
aid perhaps only one initial. If the place happens to be New 
York, and the name A. Cohen, the best the carrier can do is 
(ty all of the 533 A. Cohens shown in the telephone directory. 
There would be no reason for mentioning such possibilities— 
except that they do happen. 

Every one would profit if the stable were kept locked. 


EXPRESS HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Proposed legislation providing for appointment of a com- 
mission to study proposals for a national system of express 
motorways has been approved by the Senate committee on 
Post offices and post roads. Senator Phipps, of Colorado, chair- 
man of the committee, has sumbitted to the Senate a favorable 
report on S. J. Res. 58, providing for the commission. 


The commission would be known as the “United States 
Motorways Commission” and be composed of two members of 
the Senate, two members of the House, eight individuals to be 
appointed by the President, one representative each of the 
Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, Post Office 

partment, Department of Labor, Treasury Department, the 
terstate Commerce Commission, and one member, not con- 
lected with any governmental agency, who is experienced in 
industrial, military, aviation, and traffic problems. Compen- 
sation would not be paid members for their services. 

The commission would be authorized and directed to study 
Proposals for the establishment of a national system of express 
hotorways, with a view to making recommendations to Congress 
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with respect to the establishment and maintenance of such a 
system. 

“It is time for the federal government to recognize more 
adequately the nation’s transportation needs,” said the com- 
mittee in its report. ‘“Conservatively estimated, traffic on our 
highways has doubled in the past five years. Registration of 
motor vehicles is increasing at the rate of approximately 6 
per cent each year. Since the advent of the automobile our 
highways have been used for industry, agriculture and travel 
to an extent undreamed of in former years. The feleral govern- 
ment has not fully kept pace with advancing transportation 
needs, although this Congress has given more substantial rec- 
ognition to the problem by authorizing increased federal aid 
totaling $125,000,000 annually and by voting to raise the forest 
highway fund from $7,500,000 to $12,500,00 for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years. 


“Recently there has arisen an increasing demand for more 
trunk roads or express motor ways, so as to relieve congested 
traffic conditions and expedite travel. This is not a matter of 
pleasure but of business. The demand comes on account of 
the increased importance of a network of good roads for indus- 
try, for the farm, for the transportation of freight, including 
foodstuffs, and for travel on the part of the general public. 


“With this problem may be linked the solution of the unem- 
ployment situation. The proposal of a great network of express 
motorways connecting the east, west, north and south offers 
a program of improvement which is especially susceptible of 
expansion and contraction to meet fluctuations in employment. 
Such a program means that the nation will seek labor and not 
labor seek employment. 


“The commission authorized by the pending resolution 
should go a long ways in solving these difficulties and in helping 
to straighten out the national traffic tangle. Its members would 
consist of representatives of the pablic and of all interested 
government departments, including the House and Senate. They 
would make a thorough and impartial inquiry into traffic needs, 
having the immediate future in mind, and would suggest methods 
of working out the important problems involved. 


“In some quarters it is contended that the federal govern- 
ment should not assume all of the responsibility for establish- 
ing express motorways, nor should it be expected to expend 
vast sums of money on such projects. It is generally admitted, 
however, that the matter should not be left entirely in private 
hands, nor should the individual states be left to cope with 
the situation without further interest on the part of the United 
States. The commission would consider these various points 
of view, as well as particular plans for building such roads and 
for their financing. It would take cognizance of the recent 
movement to establish toll roads between leading industrial 
centers and would determine whether some better method might 
properly be recommended to Congress. Such research might 
save years of haphazard independent investigation, as well as 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the taxpayers of the nation. 
It would enable Congress to determine the feasibility of pub- 
licly owned express highways or whether encouragement should 
be given to efforts to obtain private concessions of this nature. 

“Beyond question roadways on which faster and more direct 
travel will be permitted are rapidly becoming a national neces- 
sity. The federal government must recognize this situation 
and decide whether to take the lead in this important work.” 


HIGHWAY SAFETY AND RAILROADS 


Accidents at railway grade crossings for the last three 
years have averaged 5,781 a year, of which 4,399 were vehicles 
struck by trains, 1,272 were cases where automobiles ran into 
the side of trains, and 110 involved the occupants of other 
vehicles or pedestrians on crossings, according to the report of 
the committee on protection of railway grade crossings and 
highway intersections of the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety of which Secretary of Commerce Lamont is 
chairman. 

Accidents at grade crossings, according to the committee, 
are causing 8 per cent of the annual number of highway deaths, 
estimated at 31,000. 

“While more than $60,000,000 a year for railway grade 
grossing elimination has been spent in the last three years,” 
says the report, “the total number of grade crossings, as well 
as highway intersections, is increasing, due to new highway 
construction. Separation of grades cannot be counted upon be- 
cause of the financial cost to solve the problem. Establishment 
of uniform warning signs and signals, and uniform protective 
measures, and the education of highway users to prudent use 
of crossings, is the quickest and most certain remedy, in the 
view of the committee.” 

In the discussion of remedial measures in connection with 
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hazards and the risk of accidents at crossings, the committee 
says, in part: 


The crossings that are being eliminated are mainly those where 
the greatest exposure occurs. The same is true of crossings at which 
protective devices are installed. Hence the aggregate hazard at un- 
protected crossings is being reduced more than the figures as to cross- 
ings eliminated and protected might indicate. ee a 

Expenditures by the railroads for grade crossing elimination have 
averaged more than $30,000,000 a year during the past three years. 
While figures are not available as to the total expended by the public 
authorities as their share in such work, it is known that this is gen- 
erally in about an equal amount with the railway contribution. Thus 
the average total expenditures by the railroads and the public is 
probably averaging more than $60,000,000 per annum. The cost of 
elimination of an average grade crossing is not available, but it ranges 
from as little as $25,000 to as much as $500,000 or more. 

A progressive policy should be carried on by the railroads and the 
highway authorities with respect to elimination. However, as there is 
a total of about 240,000 highway railway grade crossings in the United 
States it is obvious that the elimination of all of them by grade sep- 
aration is economically impossible, at least for the immediate future. 
Grade separation cannot be counted upon as a principal solution 
of the problem. Grade separation projects should be carefully selected 
as to include those which will be the greatest degree reduce hazards 
and facilitate traffic movement at points of greatest traffic density. 


RAIL-BUS CONTROVERSY 


In support of a motion to dismiss No. 22982, Pickwick- 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., of Illinois vs. Union Pacific and Inter- 
state Transit Lines, attorneys for the Union Pacific assert that 
with respect to none of the alleged violations of the interstate 
commerce act do the facts recited in the complaint as the sole 
basis therefor constitute violations of any of the provisions of 
that statute. They declare that the course urged by them is 
in the interest of conserving the time and the money of the 
Commission and all parties to the case. 

The Union Pacific declares that it is clear, from a reading 
of the complaint, that its essence lies in the charge that as a 
result of the acquisition by it of the control thereof through 
stock ownership, the Interstate Transit Lines has materially 
extended its operations in competition with the complainant. 

“Obviously, that is the sole grievance of the complainant, 
if any it has, against the Union Pacific,” declares the brief. “It 
is equally clear that a complaint based frankly upon that sup- 
posed grievance would not invoke the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission since it would not complain of anything done or omitted 


to be done by this defendant in violation of the interstate com- 
merce act.” 





MAIL BY MOTOR 


Senator Phipps, of Colorado, has introduced S. 4316, a bill 
authorizing the Postmaster General to permit raliroad and 
electric car companies to provide mail transportation by motor 
vehicle in lieu of service by train. The bill has been referred 
to the committee on post offices and post roads. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended April 19 totaled 
892,881 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was a decrease of 18,429 cars 
under the preceding week and a reduction of 112,999 cars below 
the same week in 1929. It also was a reduction of 52,408 cars 
under the same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 


19 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,204 and 5,315; live 
stock, 1,781 and 2,162; coal, 30,030 and 37,457; coke, 2,168 and 3,169; 
forest products, 2,870 and 3,749; ore, 1709 and 2,089; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 67,808 and 73,042; miscellaneous, 89,782 and 109,437; total, 
1930, 202,352; 1929, 236,420; 1928, 220,717. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,852 and 2,589; 
live stock, 1,466 and 1,793; coal, 32,161 and 40,545; coke, 4,708 and 
5,864; forest products, 2,617 and 2,948; ore, 3,783 and 3,598; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 52,225 and 56,216; miscellaneous, 84,090 and 93,250; total, 
1930, 183,802; '1929, 206,803; 1928, 199,014. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 221 and 179; live 
stock, 46 and 74; coal, 32,526 and 35,755; coke, 338 and 395; forest prod- 
ucts, 1,384 and 1,682; ore, 140 and 121; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,677 
and 7,577; miscellaneous, 9,554 and 8,859; total, 1930, 50,886; 1929, 
54,642; 1928, 53,079. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,754 and 3,929; live 
stock, 1,266 and 1,495; coal, 17,069 and 18,880; coke, 464 and 580; forest 
products, 17,245 and 21,876; ore, 1,095 and 1,281; merchandise, L. C. L., 
40,325 and 41,123; miscellaneous 61,486 and 65,366; total, 1930, 142,704; 
1929, 154,530; 1928, 150,769. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products 7,978 and 8,901; 
live stock 6,562 and 6,623; coal, 3,200 and 4,130; coke, 1,430 and 1,472; for- 
est products, 14,883 and 18,642; ore, 3,038 and 18,331; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 32,355 and 33,486; miscellaneous, 37,713 and 41,531; total, 1930, 
106,159; 1929, 133,116; 1928 113,076. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,336 and 
10,934; live stock, 10,303 and 11,722; coal, 6,825 and 9,819; coke, 261 and 
283; forest products, 10,532 and 11,226; ore, 3,126 and 4,359; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 34,298 and 35,767; miscellaneous, 52,666 and 55,665; -total, 
1930, 129,347; 1929, 139,775; 1928, 131,563. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,058 and 4,915; 
live stock, 2,866 and 4,126; coal, 3,319 and 3,641; coke, 95 and 102; 
forest products, 7,226 and 8,413; ore, 559 and 528; merchandise, L. 
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Cc. L., 15,782 and 16,682; miscellaneous, 42,626 and 42,187: total, 19: 
77,531; 1929, 80,594; 1928, 77,071. : ig ’ 
Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 37,403 and 36,762: 
stock, 23,290 and 27,995; coal, 125,130 and 150,227; coke, 9,464 and 1j i: 
forest products, 56,757 and 68,536; ore, 13,450 and 30,307; merchandjs. 


L. C. L., 249,470 and 263,893; miscellaneous, 377,917 and 416,295. tota 
1930, 892,881; 1929, 1,005,880; 1928, 945,289. “al, 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the ty, 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 
Four weeks in January...........- 3,349,424 3,571,455 
Four weeks in February........-- 3,505,962 3,766,136 
Five weeks in March.......--.+ee0- 4,414,625 4,815, 37 
Week OF BOF G....05cccccccsvesse 907,928 958,225 
. SS ere 911,310 973,152 
WORE GF BST 19.6 cciccccvocceesezes 892,881 1,005,880 
OE, ccimsivdsetesitasneins 13,982,130 15,090,785 14,563.43 





AIR MAIL COMPENSATION 


President Hoover has signed the Watres air mail compeng,. 
tion bill under which the Postmaster General is authorized 1 
pay air mail contractors on the basis of a fixed rate a mile fo 
definite weight spaces. (See Traffic World, April 26, p. 1123, 


AIR-RAIL SERVICE, N. Y. TO SOUTHWEST 


Twenty-four-hour air-rail passenger service between New 
York and the southwest, at less than rail and Pullman fares 
was started May 1 by combined schedules over the T, A T. 
Maddux Air Lines, Southwest Air Fast Express, and the Pen. 
sylvania Railroad. ; 

This new service provides a saving of 18 hours over the 
old rail schedules, at a saving of $6.24 in fares between Atlantic 
seaboard points and Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., and other 
southwest cities. Combined schedules provide for travel on the 
“Airway Limited” of the Pennsylvania between New York anc 
Columbus, O.—T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines, Columbus, 0., to &. 
Louis, and transfer at St. Louis to the planes of the Southwest 
Air Fast Express Line. The traveler leaves New York at 6:03 
p. m., eastern standard time, and arrives in Dallas at 6:15 p. m2. 
and in Fort Worth at 6:40 p. m., central standard time, the 
following evening. The southbound ship docks at Tulsa, Okla. 
at 3:55 p. m., where there is a connection made for Oklahoma 
City. Eastbound passengers can travel over the same rout, 
leaving Fort Worth at 7:30 a. m. and Dallas at 7:55 a. M., ar 
riving in New York at 9:25 o’clock the next morning on the 
Pennsylvania. 





AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


i Postmaster- 

Announcement has been made by Assistant 
General Glover that the advertisements issued under date «i 
April 11, for the transportation of air mail under contract over 
five routes, have been withdrawn. The five routes affected are: 


i N. Y., and 

n ass., via Hartford, Conn., to New York, N. Y., , 

ai ae Ill., via Peoria and Springfield, Ill., to St. Louis, = 

and return; Chicago, Ill., to Dallas, ee ee Cake ve ie 

be designated, and return; Sa a , Via Las 

Yoana, Nev, to os Angeles, Calif., and return; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
via Boise, Ida., to Pasco, Wash., and return. 


“This action by the Postoffice Department was taken as a 
esate ak on vettin by Congress of the bill changing the rate 
of mail pay to operators “~ A — basis to a mileage 

e basis,” said the department. 
_ “Under authority conferred on him, the pre-e 
may now issue certificates to the operators of these five rou : 
when their present contracts expire on May 5, and they aed 
be permitted to continue carrying the mails for ten years r 
the date of their original contract with the department. 


WHARTON & NORTHERN SETTLEMENT 


It is announced at the Department of Justice that by oe 
sent of the parties, the United States district court at —- 
N. J., has entered judgment in favor of the United States 10! 
$101,266.16 against the Wharton & Northern Railroad. ‘ 

“This represents a final settlement of a controversy ono 
the government and the railroad that has been before the port 
state Commerce Commission and the courts since 1921, i 
the department. “The Commission reduced the level of ais 
rates chargeable by the railroad and the government sue 
recover the excess freight paid by it on back shipments a 
and from its arsenal and ammunition depot at Picatinny a 
Lake Denmark, N. J., which are served by the railroad. isi 
shipments in question covered the post-war period from no 
to 1923. The railroad has recently been sold to the Cen 

ilroad of New Jersey. 
a “The settlement was approved by the War and Navy “4 
partments, and a check in full satisfaction of the amount 0 
judgment was immediately tendered.” 
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Fifth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, and Marketing 
by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago 


relations between present day highway transport 

and the widening retail market area. The preced- 
ing article approached this problem from the viewpoint 
of rural markets; the present one turns to the field of 
rban developments. 

In 1926, the U. S. Department of Commerce pub- 
lished the results of a survey of “vehicular traffic con- 
gestion and retail business.” Reports containing opinions 
concerning the effect of street traffic congestion on the 
yolume of trade enjoyed by retailers and the causes of 
such congestion were received from some 1,426 retailers 
in 841 cities, fairly well distributed regionally and 
according to size. In summarizing the replies, cities of 
900,000 population or over were placed in Group I, with 
the thought that decentralizing tendencies would be most 
pronounced in cities of this size. Group II included 
cities with a population between 50,000 and 200,000, 
cities between 10,000 and 50,000 were placed in Group 
III, and cities of 2,500 to 10,000 fell into Group IV. 

In cities of Group I, some 61 per cent of the mer- 
chants replying reported interference with business as a 
result of street congestion, and the corresponding per- 
centages for the other groups were 53.6, 46.5 and 22.3 per 
cent, respectively. Furthermore, even in the sub-shop- 
ping districts of the larger cities, traffic congestion in the 
streets was frequently reported as interfering with the 
volume of trading. It is evident that street traffic con- 
gestion may diminish the volume of retail trade enjoyed 
by the central district, where any considerable portion of 
the patronage comes in automobiles, and that time lost 
in reaching the store, inconvenience of looking for park- 
ing spaces, or anxiety of the patron trying to finish shop- 
ping before the parking time expires, place a premium 
on trading in places where such annoyances are not so 
frequently encountered. Business may thus be diverted 
to different sections of the city, or to other cities. Also, 
street traffic congestion, however caused, may also 
Increase the cost of delivery by slowing down the move- 
ment of vehicles or by increasing the difficulty of access 
to store for purposes of loading or discharge of goods. 


T" present article continues the analysis of the 


Causes of Street Traffic Congestion 


Street traffic congestion, of course, results when the 
density of traffic, measured in vehicles (or possibly in 
Persons), becomes greater than the streets can accom- 
modate without interruption to the flow. It may be 
traceable to a variety of circumstances, some of which 
are related quite definitely to the volume or character- 
istics of the traffic itself, and others of which are related 
‘0 the supply of thoroughfares. Increasing population, 
increasing concentration of manufactures and retailing, 
of finance, amusement, and professional services, and 
high es height of buildings or of the proportion of 
ugh buildings, of course, increase the demands on the 
Streets for accessibility. If the city has grown while the 
ned to streets has increased little, if any; if 
aparee of street use or of other activities that 
on pe with the use of streets for the movement of 
s00ds and persons, is ineffective; if streets are improp- 







erly designed or inadequately maintained, or, being 
designed for a horse-and-buggy era, are unsuited to a 
motor age, it follows, of course, that the supply of street 
facilities is at fault. Natural topography may force 
much traffic into narrow lanes. The long distance trans- 
port agencies, such as railroad or steamship, may so 
encroach on the central district as to cause interference 
with local traffic. A shift from a non-street agency of 
transport to one that uses the street would, of course, 
tend to cause congestion, and a shift in the opposite direc- 
tion would tend to produce the opposite result. Like- 
wise, should an increasing proportion of the people desert 
the mass transportation agencies for the individualized 
method, this fact would tend to throw a greater burden 
on the street; if sufficiently pronounced, congestion would 
probably result. 

It is, obviously, impossible to associate all street 
traffic congestion with the advent of the automobile, but 
it seems quite likely that this type of transportation is 
an important factor in producing such congestion, 
coupled, of course, with the difficulty of altering to any 
substantial degree the street layout of the larger cities. 
It appears to be true that automobile-carried patrons 
constitute a smaller percentage of the patronage of cen- 
tral stores in the larger cities than in the smaller cities; 
this reflects the smaller per capita ownership of cars in 
the larger cities, the presence of good rapid transit 
facilities, and the influence of street congestion. The 
presence in the central shopping district, in large num- 
bers, of vehicles like the private automobile, which not 
only occupies a large space for each passenger as com- 
pared with the mass transportation agencies, but, by 
reason, of parking, occupies it for a considerable period 
of time, strongly suggests a rather intimate relation 
between street traffic congestion and automotive trans- 
port. 

The survey of street traffic in Chicago in 1926' 
presents the following summary of vehicles and passen- 
gers entering and leaving the central business district 
in a 12 hour period on a typical week day in May of 
that year: 


—Vehicles— —Passengers— 
No. 0 No. Jo 
DR. 5 éc.nns thaws seed ousde 16,901 8.4 568,925 57.8 
TOG TOE: ccvccccccvssééossess 3,633 1.8 89,369 9.1 
PASSONTST AUTOS ..ccccvccevvocces 180,846 89.8 325,524 33.1 


It is probably conservative to estimate that the street 
space occupancy for each passenger actually carried in 
the automobile was at least three times that of the aver- 
age space enjoyed by passengers in the other modes of 
transport, and, though something may be conceded to the 
automobile in flexibility and speed, both are much 
reduced in the central district and are offset by parking 
considerations. 

It is unnecessary here to consider to what extent 
congestion may be due to fixed-wheel vehicles, to horse- 
drawn drays, to faulty regulations, or to any one of 
many other factors that may be assigned as responsible 
for the condition. It is fair to conclude that the auto- 





1McClintock Chicago Street Traffic Survey, p. 19. 
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mobile is an important factor in the inadequacy of city street 
transport; that owners desire to use this vehicle in trading, and 
will tend to go where they can use it to the best advantage; and 
that this, in turn, causes some shifting of trade from the central 
shopping district to outlying stores. 


Wholesale Trade Changes 


Among marketing specialists, there is a disposition to be- 
lieve that the old type of “service wholesaler” is losing some- 
what the hold he formerly had on the country’s business in such 
lines of trade as groceries, drugs, hardware, and dry goods. 
The precise amount of the loss is in dispute, but it seems to be 
agreed that wholesalers of drugs and hardware have fared some- 
what differently from those who deal in groceries and dry goods. 

The term, “service wholesaler,” is herein used to mean the 
wholesaler who carries extensive stocks of goods, employs 
traveling salesmen, and grants credits to the retailer; the ad- 
jective, “service,” distinguishes him from certain newer types 
of wholesalers who pass under such descriptive terms as “cash- 
and-carry wholesalers,” “desk jobbers,” “wagon jobbers,” and 
the like, who fail to perform one or more of the functions usually 
assumed by the “service wholesaler.” 

The Federal Reserve Board gathers statistics of the volume 
of wholesale trade in selected lines of business and of the 
retail trade of mail order houses, department stores, and chain 
stores. Comparing the statistics of wholesale trade in groceries, 
dry goods, hardware, and drugs since 1919 with the statistics of 
sales of retail stores that largely avoid the jobber route of dis- 
tribution, there is some statistical support for the belief that 
wholesalers of groceries and dry goods have lost ground since 
1923, and possibly hardware as well; but wholesalers of drugs 
appear to be gaining. In the same period, sales of department 
stores have increased moderately, mail order houses have ad- 
vanced considerably, and chain stores have sustained a very 
large increase.’ 

The first change, then, that is likely to impress the observer 
of wholesale trade tendencies is this lessening of the proportion 
of trade passing through the hands of the jobber. Current 
speculation on the causes of this tendency attributes it to the 
desire of the manufacturer to control trade in order to obtain 
greater stability, and to developments in the field of retailing 
that tend to render the service of the wholesaler somewhat less 
necessary than formerly. When manufacturers themselves were 
small and were producing only a narrow range of products, they 
could seldom afford to deal directly with innumerable retail 
outlets; and, on the other hand, small scale retailing prevented 
such dealers from seeking direct contact with the producer. 
The “service” type of wholesaler thus constituted an economic 
solution of this problem; he could assemble carlots from numer- 
ous producers, and sell smaller quantities of assorted goods to 
the retailers. 

Changes in Retailing 


But, as already shown, significant changes have been taking 
plan in retailing in recent years. Chain store growth has been 
phenomenal, and this represents large scale control of retailing. 
Obviously, this type of retailer is able to perform the wholesale 
function itself. But, likewise, as already shown, a tendency is 
observable in the direction of larger scale retailing in the rural 
areas, and, whether this assumes the form of chain stores or 
independent store units, it reduces the number of retail outlets, 
and, by increasing the size of the store, permits more direct 
dealing between producer and retailer. The result is that, even 
for this rural trade, the wholesaler becomes somewhat less in- 
dispensable than formerly. Thus, on the one hand the manufacturer 
has an incentive toward direct dealing with retailers, and on the 
other, improved local transportation tends to facilitate this 
result by permitting more concentration of the trade. 

The argument has been well stated by W. N. Taft, editor 


2Those interested in statistical evidence will find data somewhat 
condensed in the February, 1930, Bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The following abridgement of the data will indicate changes 
between 1923 and 1929: Index numbers of the volume of wholesale 
trade, department store sales and the physical volume of production 
of manufactured goods, 1923 to 1923. 


(AVERAGES 1923-1925 EQUAL 100) 
Produc- 


tion of —-Volume of Wholesale Trade—— Dept. 

Mfg. Gro- Dry Hard- Store 
Year Goods ceries Goods ware Drugs Sales 
1923 101 100 103 102 97 98 
1924 94 101 97 97 99 99 
1925 105 99 100 101 104 103 
1926 108 98 94 100 107 106 
1927 106 94 89 95 108 107 
1928 111 95 85 93 113 108 
1929 119 95 85 95 117 110 


With the same base years, sales of grocery chains for December, 
1929, adjusted for seasonal yariation, had an index of 246. Mail order 
houses, including branch store sales, also had an index much higher 

_ than that. for department stores. 
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of the Philadelphia Retail Ledger, in a discussion of this po; 
before the American Management Association in 1927: — 
paring rural retail conditions in 1900 with those of 1927, ip the 
former horse-and-buggy era, a typical township would pesheos 
have five or six small trading villages, each serving ‘a a 
with a radius of some ten to fifteen miles. Then came the 
automobile, permitting customers to travel farther to make thei 
purchases. Dealers in one of these towns would begin to — 
strip the others and concentrate an increasing share of the 
township retail trade, with important consequences for both 
manufacturer and wholesaler: 


The merchandising analysis made by the J. Walter T . 
Company, of New York, shows, that, from a merchandising vieween 
there are only 672 principal retail shopping centers in the Unite; 
States and 650 secondary or ‘‘sub-centers” and that, with the tr; ~ 
portation methods now available, practically every person ot 
country can and does patronize one or more of these. In other wo = 
a manufacturer who, twenty years ago, would not have considers 
that he had acquired ‘national distribution” unless his goods i 
on sale in some 15,000 small towns, can today have them presente 
to the entire population of the United States if he can get then o 
about 1,300 leading stores in as many shopping centers or sub-cent 7 

As retail merchandising has become concentrated in few ane 
larger stores the necessity for the wholesaler’s service as a link i 
the merchandise chain is rapidly becoming eliminated in many he 
of merchandise. In such lines as groceries, drugs, automotive 
plies and other articles which demand widespread small unit distribu. 
tion, the wholesaler is being squeezed out by the creation of chain 
systems. In other lines he is becoming obsolete because, as the val. 
ume concentrates in larger stores, these stores prefer to deal directly 
ae the manufacturer in all lines in which they do a considerable 
yotume, ; 


Changes Among Wholesalers 

Changes taking place in the ranks of the wholesalers them. 
selves are also significant. Current opinion holds that con.- 
petition between national anl local jobbers has become somewhat 
keener in recent years and it is suggested that localization oy 
decentralization of jobbing is taking place. The Commercial 
Survey of the Southeast by the Department of Commerce in 
1926 speaks of the national tendency toward localization of job- 
bing as evident in groceries and drugs in that region and, in 
the Commercial Structure of New England, it is stated that 70 
per cent of the wholesale groceries in that region are delivered 
by truck to retailers, with wholesale market areas for groceries 
occupying a territory 30-35 miles in extent. Pressure is brought 
on the wholesaler to have salesmen call more frequently and to 
effect quick deliveries, which, of course, accords with the 
tendency toward hand-to-mouth buying. Naturally, the whole. 
saler’s cost of doing business rises. Furthermore, if the newer 
transportation developments have created problems for the 
wholesaler, they have also been utilized by him in attempting 
to adapt himself to the changed marketing conditions. The 
growth of “cash-and-carry” jobbers is obviously impossible except 
in the days of hard roads and motor trucks, which enable the 
retailer himself to perform the carrying function. 

A recent news item from the Department of Commerce; 
speaking of the rapid growth of wagon jobbing, reports an 
estimate of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America 
that more than 10,000 wagon jobbers in the country operate be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 wagons and trucks. The following 
comment is made: 


Centralizing on relatively few lines, usually less than a_ dozen, 
the wagon jobber is said to average between 40 and 50 calls per 
day per truck, servicing between 240 and 300 retailers each week. 
It is claimed that one large wholesale grocer in the west did 4 
larger and more profitable business last year on seven items under 
the truck distribution system than he was able to do on 3,000 items 
three years before. 


Thus, the trucking jobber, like the trucking retailer whose 
place of business is highway and vehicle, emulates the carlot 
distributor, who often utilizes railroad siding and freight car 
as warehouse and salesplace. 


Farm Production and Distribution 


Farm production and distribution of farm products feel 
the impulse coming from improved transport, highway and rail. 
The motorized farm obtains faster and more economical move 
ment of goods from the farm and likewise effects a faster move 
ment of goods and labor within the farm productive unit. Not 
infrequently the farmer is enabled to choose between a large! 
number of markets by reason of his ability to carry products 
farther. Specialists in agricultural economics emphasize the 
fact that the motor truck tends to benefit the producer located 
near the metropolitan centers as compared with the more dis 
tant producers, who must depend on railway and steamship for 
access to markets. 

In former days, the local producer, dependent on hors 
drawn vehicles, frequently encountered transport costs greater 
than those borne by producers situated much farther from the 


Recent Evolutions and Revolutions in Retailing. Marketing Ex- 
ecutives’ Bulletin No. 39. 

‘Some students of wholesaling might dissent from this as an ove 
statement, though agreeing with the general argument. 
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game markets. Naturally, the motor truck tends somewhat to 
change this ratio of transport costs. ; 

In connection with this development certain problems arise. 
Thus, at the eleventh annual meeting of the National Association 
of Marketing Officials,’ held in Chicago last December, attention 
was called to the difficulties of obtaining adequate statistics of 
the volume of fruits and vegetables moving to market by truck, 
and likewise the difficulty of grading such products, to prevent 
the price-depressing effect of inferior or unstandardized produce. 
When a larger proportion of the crop was concentrated for rail- 
road movement, doubtless it was easier to get more adequate 
information and to prevent the movement to market of inferior 
products. ; : 

Other Marketing Agencies 

Other marketing agencies have been affected. The decen- 
tralization of general mail order distribution in recent years is 
well known and is probably attributable, in part, at least, to the 
improvement in retailing in rural districts and the necessity of 
rendering more prompt service to the clientele. Motor truck 
terminal companies offer a challenge to the merchandise ware- 
house that, unless the latter gives more consideration to the 
motor truck for the distribution of pool car shipments, the 
former must themselves enter the warehouse business. 

Taking the United States as a whole, the public retail 
market has probably had a somewhat indifferent success, though 
fourishing examples can be cited. Such markets generally 
were planned at locations where farmer and consumer could 
deal directly with each other, but in many instances they be- 
came jobbing as well as retail markets, or even lost the latter 
aspect entirely. 

In the opinion of H. D. Phillips, director of the New York 
State Bureau of Markets, the changed conditions of distribution 
will probably force a reorganization of such institutions. In 
the following excerpt it is interesting to observe how frequently 
a transportation factor is mentioned in the list of changes in- 
dicated as being responsible for ushering in a new era of food 
distribution.’ 


Business growth encroaching steadily upon residential sections, 
the automobile, improved highways, motor buses, apartment houses, 
small bungalows, chain stores, year-around succession of fresh prod- 
ucts arriving from distant points, refrigeration at southern rail points, 
and improved rail transportation, making it possible for cities to 
obtain a steady year-around supply of fresh fruits and vegetables; 
rising costs of farm labor in this state, making farmers loath to 
spend time selling at retail on public markets; the development of 
a new type of middleman, called the ‘‘trucker,’’ who ranges the 
countryside in a motor truck, buying directly at the farm and taking 
the produce to cities for resale; concentration of shipped-in and 
home-grown supplies in our larger cities for distribution by motor 
truck over a wide area; added burden to the already overtaxed facil- 
ities in important cities of the state caused by the development of 
intercity trucking. 


From which the author draws the conclusion that such 
public markets are no longer a matter of local city interest 
merely, but must expect to function in a wholesale way for the 
region in which they are located. 

The discriminating student of transportation will not in- 
dulge a propensity for ascribing to transportation alone general 
market developments that are the result of a multiplicity of 
“causes.” It will sufficie simply to recognize the rather definite 
way in which the revolution in local transport of the last quarter 
of a century is working to effect changes in urban and rural 
retailing and likewise in the conduct of wholesale trade. 


‘Domestic Commerce, March 30, 1930, p. 90. , 
_ ‘Reported in a pamphlet titled ‘Newer Developments in Market- 
ing,” Proceedings of the National Association of Marketing Officials, 


December, 1929. Particularly, pages 54-60; 67-75. 
‘As reported in the United States Daily, March 18, 1930. 


FARM PRICES RECOVER SLIGHTLY 


“Some evidence that the downward course of farm prices 
the last seven months has been checked is seen by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in a report just issued which says 
that prices of all farm products except meat animals and wool 
advanced from March 15 to April 15,” says a statement issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“The bureau’s index of farm prices is reported at 127 per 
cent of the pre-war level on April 15, which is one point higher 
than on March 15, but 11 points below April 15 a year ago. 
From March 15 to April 15 this year prices of fruits and 
vegetables advanced 18 points, cotton and cottonseed 7 points, 
stains 3 points, and poultry and poultry products 2 points. There 
Was a 5 point decline in farm prices of meat animals, and the 
index for dairy products showed no change. 

“Compared with a year ago, the April 15 index of prices of 
cotton and cottonseed was down 32 points, meat animals down 
18 points, dairy products down 16 points, and grains and poultry 
Products down 10 points each. Prices of fruits and vegetables 


a up 77 points, the only group to show an advance over a 
year ago.” 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The inland waterway question in relation to railroad trans- 
portation was handled “without gloves” at the round-table con- 
ference on the afternoon of April 29 at the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States on “What’s 
Ahead for Business in Inland Waterway Transportation?” 
Observers who had followed public discussions of the subject 
commented on the “straight-from-the-shoulder” declarations— 
particularly those of spokesmen for the railroad viewpoint. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, declared that, 
with few exceptions, due to unusual conditions, transportation 
on improved rivers and canals always had been, since the early 
history of railroading, more expensive than by rail, was now 
and probably always would be in the future. 

F. W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and Northwestern, 
in effect declared the railroads were getting far from a “square 
deal” on the inland waterway question. 

Lucius Teter, chairman of the board, Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, acted as chairman of the conference. C. W. Stark, of 
the chamber, acted as secretary. 

The conference was opened with discussion in support of 
inland waterway improvement and transportation by Cleveland 
A. Newton, general counsel of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. He took the position that the waterways 
had to be improved by the government because there was no 
other way of handling the matter and that the same was true 
with respect to the highways. The expense of improving water- 
ways was nothing new, said he, adding that there were the land 
grants that had been accorded the railroads in their early days 
to give them a start. 


The country had reached the point, continued he, where 
the interior needed a cheaper form of transportation—that it 
was landlocked on account of the Panama Canal. He submitted 
illustrations of how, said he, the middle west manufacturers 
were handicapped by lack of water transportation being avail- 
able in that part of the country and that in that condition they 
could not compete with manufacurers having access to water 
transportation facilities. He said the Mississippi River was 
far from completed as a navigable waterway, that joint rates 
and through routes with the railroads had yet to be worked 
out, that the government barge line was a small unit in the 
picture, but that it was necessary to have it because through 
it joint rates and routes were being established. When the 
provisions of the Denison barge line act had been complied with, 
said he, private capital would take over the government barge 
services. 

Cost of Water Transport 


Mr. Dunn delivered a prepared address. His theme was 
that the total cost of freight transportation on improved rivers 
and canals usually was and would continue to be greater than 
by rail, and that the development of inland waterways would 
adversely affect the national prosperity by increasing the total 
taxes that must be paid by the public more than it would reduce 
freight rates. He said when he used the words “inland water- 
ways” he meant exclusively improved rivers and canals and 
that everybody conceded that the cost of transportation on the 
Great Lakes, as well as on the ocean, was less than by rail. In 
part, he said: 


The American public, which includes all of us, is being urged 
to invest a large amount of its capital in inland waterways upon the 
claim that it will increase the prosperity of the nation. It ought 
not to invest, or be asked to invest, that capital on the basis of 


information any less complete and convincing as to probable costs 
and savings than the information that would be demanded by 
business men who were being asked to invest their own captial. 
Such information is not given when estimates of the reductions in 
freight rates that have resulted or will result from waterway develop- 
ment are given to the public, as they usually are, without being 
accompanied by full and reliable estmiates of the amount of taxes 
the public has paid or must pay to secure the reduction in freight 
rates claimed or predicted. 

The only cost paid for the transportation of freight by rail is 
the freight rate charged. The cost of transportation by inland water- 
way is divisible into two parts. The first is paid by the public, and 
consists of interest upon the investment made in improving the 
waterway and building terminals, and the expense of maintaining 
them. The second part is that incurred in the actual movement 
of freight. 

Now, on sound principles of economics, what should be our 
objective? Plainly, if the development of waterways will result in 
reductions of freight rates, it will also result in increases of taxes. 
Should it be our objective merely to secure reductions of freight rates 
entirely regardless of the effect on taxes? Total taxes in. this 
country increased 30 per cent between 1923 and 1928, and amount 
to twice as much as the total freight earnings of the railways. 
I can hardly believe anybody would contend that taxes are. so 
unimportant, and freight rates so important, that the national pros- 
perity would be promoted by securing a saving of freight rates 
at the cost of an increase in taxes exceeding the saving’ in 
freight rates. 

Furthermore, the development of waterways is not the only wav 
in which we can use taxes to reduce freight rates. The British 
government actually has recently secured reductions in freight rates 
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on agricultural products by giving the railways equivalent direct 
subsidies from the public treasury. The railways of Canada receive 
subsidies from the government for making low rates. I am not 
advocating subsidizing of the railways of the United States, but if, 
as I contend, the total cost of inland water transportation, includ- 
ing the part paid in taxes, will be greater than the total cost of rail 
transportation, then any desired reduction of freight rates on certain 
commodities, or in certian parts of the country, or even on traffic 
throughout the counrty, obviously could be secured at a lower cost 
to the taxpayers by having the government subsidize the railroads 
than by having it subsidize transportation by water. As regards the 
total cost of carrying all freight, there is this further fact to consider: 
The greater is the density of their traffic the cheaper the railways 
ean handle freight, and, therefore, if our waterway policy hinders the 
increase of railawy traffic it will also hinder reduction of the cost 
of transporting all the freight carried by rail. — 

How, then, do the total costs of transportation by inland water- 
ways and by railways in this country compare, and how may we 
reasonably expect them to compare in future? For many years 
we have been improving inland waterways and actually have had 
transportation by both water and rail. There is an abundance of 
information regarding costs of rail] transportation, but lamentably 
little reliable and satisfactory information regarding costs of inland 
water transportation. For many years the board of army engineers 
and others have been giving estimates to Congress and the public 
regarding proposed waterway improvements, including the _ traffic 
that would be handled, the expense of improving and maintaining the 
waterways, and the savings in transportation costs that would result, 
but those who have made these estimates almost never have come 
forward after improvements have been made to justify them with 
facts and figures showing that the results previously predicted have 
been secured. ? 3 ; 

The experience of New York state with its barge canal is com- 
paratively recent. Everybody knows its improvement has not pro- 
duced the results anticipated. The average revenue per ton per 
mile of tbe railways paralleling it is about one cent. The average 
eost of transportation on the barge canal is more than 2% cents per 
ton mile, of which shippers pay only 4% mills in freight rates and 
the public more than two cents in taxes. 

The completion of the improvement of the Ohio Riiver system 
is so recent that it was celebrated within the last year. I made a 
careful study of all the statistics in a recent report by the board of 
engineers in an effort to ascertain the actual total cost of transpor- 
tation on the Ohio River system, in which, as near as I can find out, the 
taxpayers now have an investment of about $240,000,000. That study 
indicated that for every ton carried one mile on the Ohio River 
system the taxpayers are paying a cost of about 5 mills in interest 
and maintenance charges, and those whose freight is carried a cost of 
about 5% mills, or a total of more than one cent, as compared with 
the average revenue per ton per mile of the railways serving the 
same territory of less than 9 mills. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
traffic carried on the Ohio River system consists of such low grade 
commodities as coal, sand and gravel. The average revenue per 
ton per mile of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, 
which operate in the same territory and whose traffic consists mainly 
of low grade freight, especially coal, is only about 6% mills, or 40 per 
cent less than the average total cost on the Ohio system. The Ohio 
River is not yet being used to its capacity, but available data indicate 
that even if it were being, the total cost of transportation on the 
entire Ohio system would be greater than the average rates charged 
by the railways in the same territory. 

I do not believe that any better showing could be made for 
transportation on the Mississippi River if all the pertinent data 
were available, and I am sure that the cost of transportation on the 
upper Mississippi and on the Missouri, which it is prpoosed to 
deepen, will be much greater than by rail. What seems to be support 
of this contention recently has come from an unexpected source. 
In his latest annual report General Ashburn, chairman of the 
government’s Inland Waterways Corporation, presents an argument 
against charging the ‘“‘up-keep” or ‘‘cost of maintenance’’ of rivers 
to those who operate upon them, and concludes by saying ‘‘if the 
cost of their up-keep be charged to the few operators thereon, the 
only result would be to destroy their value as water right-of-ways 
by raising the cost of transportation via water so high that no carrier 
could operate and the whole policy of Congress would be defeated.”’ 
If the imposition upon water carriers of charges merely to help 
defray the necessary cost of maintaining waterways would make 
it impossible for them to operate, it must be that the total cost of 
transportation by inland waterways is greater than the cost of 
transportation by rail. 

The nation has today a railway system which is being operated 
efficiently and is more than adequate to all the demands upon it. 
When it is proposed to spend large sums of public money to develop 
another system of transportation, which it is claimed will carry 
freight cheaper, the burden of proving that claim obviously rests 
upon those who make it. To show that the development of water- 
ways will cause part of the nation’s freight to be-carried for lower 
rates than it would be carried by rail is simply a misleading evasion 
of the real issue. The cost of any kind of transportation is the 
total amount that has to be paid to provide it, regardless of who 
pays it. All of the peeple directly or indirectly pay both taxes 
and freight rates, and the question of the expediency of developing 
any inland waterway always involves the question of whether it will 
or will not increase total taxes more than it will reduce total freight 
rates. The advocates of waterway development never have met this 
issue, and until they do squarely meet it with data such as would be 
convincing to private capitalists who were being asked to invest 
their own money the question of inland waterway development will 
not be considered and discussed on its merits as a national economic 
and business problem. 


General Waterway Discussion 


John H. Small, formerly chairman of the House committee 
on rivers and harbors and formerly president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, undertook to reply to Mr. Dunn. 
He said some of the argument made was fallacious, but that 
there could be but one conclusion drawn from the address and 
that was that traffic could not be transported on the inland 
waterways as cheaply as on the railroads. He said a few 
queries were suggested by that statement. He asked why the 
railroads in earlier years had sought to destroy water lines? 
What was the motive? Why was the New York Central opposed 
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to the Erie Canal and why did it do everything it could + 
throttle that waterway? If rail transportation was go mech 
cheaper than water, why did the railroads bother about th 
water lines, he asked. He declared that public sentiment set 
reached the point in the United States where the Sovernment 
would, at the behest of the public, continue to improve th 
waterways. He said the policy of the government in that 
respect was so well established that it would not be overturned 

William Nelson Pelouze, of Chicago, spoke briefly in suppor 
of the contention that inland waterway transportation Wag 
cheaper than by rail and cited instances in which he had shipped 
goods over rail-water routes much cheaper than vig all-rai] 
routes. 

Mr. Sargent did not believe that history supported the charge 
that the railroads had driven the boats off the rivers. He Said 
the rail service was so much more efficient and Cheaper than 
the boat service that the boat lines could not survive. He also 
said he knew of no such attitude on the part of the New York 
Central as alleged by Mr. Small. 

If the railroads were permitted to make train-load rates 
instead of carload rates and move commodities by train loads 
said Mr. Sargent, they would make rates less than the barge 
rates. He said bauxite was moving in large quantities over the 
barge line and that the Missouri Pacific offered to carry it at 
rates lower than the barge rates if all the traffic were given it 
Its proposal was accepted and it is carrying the traffic, said he. 
He said if Mr. Newton would see to it that the railroads were 
permitted to carry grain in train-load lots, they would haul the 
grain so cheaply that the barge line would be in the realm of 
of the dead languages. 


The railroads were now being regulated and taxed to the 
point where there prosperity was being threatened, asserted he. 
Many roads were now in the position where a period of de- 
pression wiped out all their net. Referring to repeated remarks 
of spokesmen for the inland waterways that they wished the 
railroads to prosper, Mr. Sargent said if they had such an 
interest in the railroads they should see to it that the railroads 
obtained a square deal. It appeared, however, said he, that the 
way the railroads were to be helped was by taking traffic away 
from them. He said taxes already were to the point of con- 
fiscation. In the last decade railroad taxes had increased one 
billion dollars. Railroads were paying in taxes more than bly 
per cent of their gross income. They were being taxed to sup- 
port and maintain a competing transportation service on the 
waterways. He said the railroads had offered to make joint 
rates with the barge line, but that the latter wanted the rail 
roads to stand 51 per cent of the 20 per cent reduction in the 
barge rates as compared with the all-rail rates. That was what 
the railroads were opposed to, said he. He said the fact was 
that the cost of hauling freight on the New York barge canal 
was 2 cents a ton mile while the shippers paid half a cent. In 
the face of that situation did the New York Central cut rates? 
He answered his- question in the negative and added that not- 
withstanding that it did not, its traffic increased, while that of 
the barge canal decreased. Remarking that land-grant aids to 
the railroads had been brought up, he said those grants had 
been paid for and would be paid for again and again because 
of the low land-grant rates accorded the government so long a8 
the land-grant roads operated. He said the government had 
driven a sharp bargain and that he had not observed that it 
had exacted similar requirement of inland waterway transport 
tion. He charged that the railroads were hamstrung, that they 
were prevented from competing on a fair basis with the water 
lines, and that to take money from the public treasury and use 
it for the operation of a business in competition with private 
capital was unAmerican and unjust. 

Cornelius Lynde, of Chicago, counsel for an Ohio River barge 
line, said that the line he represented was not asking the col 
necting rail lines to absorb any part of the reduction of the 
water rates under the all-rail rates. He did not think the water 
lines should ask that. Referring to Mr. Dunn’s figures water 
way costs, he thought such items as land-grant aids and the 
right of a railroad to exercise eminent domain in condemnatio 
of needed lands should be taken into consideration. He was 
satisfied, said he, that a river line could compete with the mall 
lines in respect to costs. 

Cc. C. Wren, of the Inland Waterways Corporation, said it 
seemed to him that the railroad men had lost sight of the 
money spent by the government on harbors and asked where the 
railroads would be if the government had not spent liberally 
harbors and thus provided outlets for the rail lines. He said 
the barge line was not asking the railroads to absorb the differer 
tial where the rail lines paralleled the barge routes, but he in- 
dicated that in some instances the barge line believed the 
lines should share part of the reduction. 

Mr. Sargent said the barge line refused to accept 4 basis 
of divisions agreed upon by the Chicago and North Western 
and the Missouri Pacific. 
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L, §. Rose, of Memphis, Tenn., of the American Warehouse- 

's Association, told of the free storage practices of the 

vernment barge line and of the loss of business on the part 

" rivately owned warehouses by reason of such practices, which 
: vsegh should be condemned. 

" w. S. Montgomery, editor of the Daily Tribune of New 

albany, Ind. and Mr. Ewing, of Decatur, Ill., spoke in support 
of inland waterway transportation. 

Malcolm M. Stewart, of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 

merce, referring to Mr. Dunn’s figures on ton mile costs on the 
Ohio River, said the Department of Commerce had been trying to 
obtain such costs, but had not been able to do so and that 
operators on the Ohio had refused to reveal the figures—in fact, 
wid he, they had agreed among themselves not to reveal the 
igures showing costs, and he wished to know how Mr. Dunn 
arrived at his figures. Mr. Dunn replied that he obtained them 
‘om a War Department engineer report dealing with the Ohio 
and that the figures in that report were based on confidential 
reports, but that the latter reports were not available for in- 
s ion. 
“ A. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, obtained the floor. At that point Mr. Teter 
suggested that the question of taxation had been avoided by 
the waterway advocates and expressed the hope that that phase 
of the matter would be discussed. 

Mr. Thompson said there was no question but that the rail- 
rads were against the improvement of the waterways. He 
mentioned the Railway Age and the Traffic World several times 
in his discussion as exponents of the proposition that all the 
waterways could do would be to take business away from the 
railroads. He said in his experience of 43 years with the sub- 
ject he had not seen that happen. He discussed waterway 
developments in England and Germany in support of his con- 
tention that waterway improvement was desirable. He also 
asserted that the large cities of the world were on water and 
asked, “How come?” If the waterways had nothing to do with 
the cities growing large, why not build a great city on the 
prairies? He said there was an opportunity for some railroad 
man. 

W. R. Dawes, president of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
and president of the Central Trust Company of Chicago, said 
it seemed to him that the debate had left the conference just 
about where it started. He said a good deal had been said 
about the government investing in waterways. He said the 
money spent was the money of the people and that they had a 
right to say how and where it should be spent. He believed 
that the question resolved itself into whether the money was 
spent in the interest of the public. He believed that the rail- 
roads were unduly taxed and should have relief. He was con- 
vinceed that waterways built up business and said that if he 
were not he would not be urging improvement of waterways. 
When the waterways had been developed there would be plenty 
of business both for them and the railroads. He was also 
satisfied that water transportation was cheaper. He thought 
that Mr. Dunn was comparing a rail transportation plant in a 
state of high efficiency and development to the waterways in 
their initial development, and that that was hardly fair. He 
thought if time were given for the working out of the problem, 
nobody would be hurt—that both the waterways and the rail- 
toads would be benefited. : 

8. B. Botsford, of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, believed 
the waterway problem should be approached solely from the 
standpoint of whether or not waterway transportation was com- 
mercially right. He indicated a belief that professional agitators 
for waterway improvements should be eliminated. He said he 
knew of lawyers that made a living advocating waterway im- 
provements. He said his organization was making studies of 
the waterway problem, which he indicated should be approached 
Without reference to political considerations. 


Rates, Consolidation, Etc. 


Railroad consolidation, coordination of rail, highway, water- 
Way and air transportation and expeditious settlement of rate 
coltroversies were the subjects discussed at the round table con- 
ference the afternoon of April 30. 

_ The conference adopted a resolution offered by Frank W. 
Noxon on behalf of the Railway Business Association on “the 
Tule of railway rate making” as follows: 


We disapprove the 
proposal that Congress should at once proceed 
to —me the rule of rate-making in the transportation act of 1920. 
— substitutes have been introduced or outlined. The country 
; x had the advantage of that organized study, general discussion 
af such soPment of public opinion which should precede legislation 
is bein, mportance. Conspicuous among measures which Congress 
involve greed to consider immediately is one which apparently would 
creasing s0vernment in a proprietary interest, progressively in- 


n railwa ro » - n- 
government ownenal perty. We re-a our preference for no 


Senate ang and operation of railways. We request the 
ings upon House of Representatives that before they conclude hear- 
{ any bills for re-draft of the rule of rate-making they af- 


ord : 
°Pportunity for thorough study of the pending provisions and 
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for the formulation of views based upon the policy of leaving rail- 
road ownership and management to individual initiative under gov- 
ernment ——- and protection. We recommend that the board of 
directors of the chamber refer this subject to a standing or special 
committee. We suggest that a. members acquaint sen- 
ators and representatives with eir desire for an opportunity for 
full investigation of all proposals for amendment of the rate-making 
rule before either branch of congress acts. 


Another resolution adopted was offered by the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce in favor of repeal of the plan require- 
ment of the consolidation provisions of the transportation act 
and in favor of continuing the authority for consolidation subject 
to the approval of the Commission. The conference also adopted 
a resolution favoring action by Congress on legislation to aid 
lighter-than-air craft as embodied in the Parker and McNary 
bills recently introduced. (See Traffic World, April 19, p. 1057.) 

The chairman of the conference was F. W. Sargent, presi- 
dent of the Chicago and North Western, and the secretary, 
Richard Waterman. 

Harry A. Wheeler, vice-chairman of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, opened the discussion on railroad consolidation. The 
speaker was chairman of the transportation conference organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce that func- 
tioned in connection with the formation of the transportation 
act of 1920. He could see no advantage in abandoning the pro- 
visions of that act on consolidation or taking away the power 
of the Commission to pass on consolidations because such prob- 
lems as those involved in the activities of the holding companies 
had arisen. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson, dean of the Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
also was active in the affairs of the transportation conference 
referred to, reviewed the consolidation situation. He also op- 
posed suspension of the authority of the Commission over con- 
solidations and said that consolidations should not be suspended 
simply on account of the holding company problem and opposi- 
tion to specific consolidations. 

Professor Johnson said widespread local opposition to con- 
solidations had developed and referred to the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific unification situation. He said there was opposi- 
tion in New York City to consolidations and that in Philadelphia 
there was feeling against the Reading going to the Baltimore 
and Ohio. There was also the opposition of the unions to con- 
solidations. He believed that the argument was in favor of 
consolidation, as a general proposition, and that the principle 
back of the act was sound. He believed the country would gain 
rather than lose by consolidations. Both he and Mr. Wheeler 
believed the holding company problem could be dealt with with- 
out stopping consolidations. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, referred to the fact that in 1920 there was a feel- 
ing on the part of the public toward the railroads that they 
should be fostered and helped. That idea was now disappear- 
ing because of the feeling that the railroads were in good con- 
dition. He called to mind that delegation of Iowa farmers that 
appealed to Congress a decade ago to authorize a loan of $600,- 
000,000 to the railroads to the end that they might provide ade- 
quate service. Now, under different conditions, continued he, 
a spirit was growing up of some animosity to the railroads and 
that spirit was being exhibited in important circles by the desire 
that competitive systems be built up to compete with the rail- 
roads. He told of the findings of the Commission in its motor 
vehicle investigation as to the railroads losing passenger traffic, 
L. C. L. traffic and short-haul traffic while they were gaining in 
long-haul and carload traffic. His point was that the railroads 
were being greatly restricted as to the field of traffic from which 
they could draw business. 

Now it was proposed in legislation pending in Congress 
(the Parker-Couzens bus bill as reported by the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee), continued Mr. Thom, that the rail- 
roads be prevented from getting back part of the passenger 
traffic lost by them by purchasing bus lines and taking care of 
passengers who desired to travel by bus. 

“There is no larger or important subject that could receive 
the attention and thought of the Chamber of Commerce than the 
tendency to restrict the traffic being left to the railroads and the 
consequent tendency to increase charges on the remaining traffic 
if the railroads are to give adequate service,” said he. 

Mr, Thom then reviewed the situation with respect to rail- 
road consolidation, the efforts made to obtain a revision of the 
law as provided in the Parker and Fess consolidation bills, and 
the refusal of Congress to act on the plea for repeal of the plan 
requirement. Progress was being made toward enactment of 
the Parker and Fess bills, he believed, when there arose the 
holding company problem and the contention of labor that its 
interests must be protected in consolidations. Congress pro- 
posed to do nothing further on consolidation legislation until the 
holding company problem had been disposed of. He said there 
was a growing feeling that the public was not interested in con- 
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solidation and if consolidation was to be made effective there 
must be way found of showing the interest of the public. He 
then discussed briefly the benefits he believed would accrue to 
the shippers, the railroads and the public generally if the rail- 
roads were consolidated into, say, twenty systems. He believed 
that the problem of rate regulation would be simplified; that 
the excess earnings problems would be eliminated, and that 
there would be unified rail service. 

Moultrie Hitt, of counsel for the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, briefly discussed the consolidation problem 
as it related to weak and short lines. 


Transportation Coordination 


Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
began the discussion on coordination of the various agencies 
of transportation. He declined to predict what the future 
might hold with respect to the subject under consideration, but 
he was certain that in ten years, twenty years and longer, the 
railroad would still be the backbone of the transportation fa- 
cilities of the country. He believed that grouped around the 
railroads and harmonized with their operations would be found 
the transportation agencies of the air, highway and waterway. 
He said he liked to refer to the coordination of these facilities 
as “coordinated transport.” Each agency of transportation, 
said he, should be developed so that its particular element of 
superiority would be made available to the public in conjunction 
with the other services. Coordinated transport was already 
making great strides, said he, referring to rail-bus and rail-air 
operations, as well as joint rates and through routes via rail 
and water lines. He saw in the railroad and the air line, for 
example, an opportunity to deliver a single complete service 
to the public. 

W. I. Van Dusen, of the New York, Rio and Buenos Aires 
air line, spoke of the development of the air transportation 
industry and of the greatly increased opportunities for business 
to reach the markets of South America quickly. He empha- 
sized the fact that the air lines were working with the railroads 
and that the air lines to South America, for example, were 
extensions of the rail lines in the United States. 


Rate Controversy Settlements 


W. C. Cowling, traffic manager of the Ford Motor Company, 
opened the discussion on expeditious settlement of rate con- 
troversies. He believed great progress would be made toward 
relieving the Commission of the task of disposing of many 
rate disputes and toward direct settlement of rate controversies 
between the shipper and the railroad if the traffic manager and 
the business executive established real personal contact with 
the responsible rail officials handling rate problems. He be- 
lieved that if a shipper knew what he wanted and why he 
wanted it and submitted his proposition directly to the respon- 
sible rail official dealing with the subject, he would get action 
and if he did not get what he wanted he would know why not 
and there would not be months of delay involved. He said if 
agreement were reached first on what were the facts in any 
given situation great progress would be made. The railroads, 
said he, instead of having ‘57” rate committees, should have a 
few committees authorized to deal with shippers and to make 
final decisions. He reiterated his conviction that establishment 
of personal contact would lead to informal adjustment of rate 
matters. Building up huge files of correspondence, he indicated, 
was the wrong way to get expeditious action. 


Arthur Hale, representing coal exporters, agreed that the 
“personal touch” was needed. He suggested that some inde- 
pendent body, such as the Chamber of Commerce, make a study 
to determine the source of each of the formal cases coming 
to the Commission, with a view to determining what could be 
done to eliminate the necessity for the filing of such cases. 
An examiner of the Commission, said he, had asked him how 
progress could be made toward reducing formal complaints 
when there were so many “reparation” hunters. Another Com- 
mission. official told him few complaints came from cities where 
the chambers of commerce had good traffic departments. Colonel 
Barber, head of the transportation division of the chamber, 
said his department had been analyzing the sources of com- 
plaints filed with the Commission, to show the origin as to 
states and localities. 


W. R. Dawes, president of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
‘tion, spoke briefly with respect to coordination of transportation 
facilities and the use of waterways in coordinated transport. 

Mr. Thompson, of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, said he had been preaching coordination of transportation 
facilities for forty years, but he was not prepared to say that 
he was in favor at this time of “coordinated transport” which, 
it seemed to him, meant that the railroads would run every- 
thing. He thought the waterway systems should be built up 
first and that then they should be coordinated. There was no 
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more reason, in his opinion, why the railroads should run 3) 
the agencies of transportation any more than all the Tailr . 
should be operated by one company. Dads 

T. T. Harkrader, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, who was on the program, sent word that he ¥ 
unable to be present. “ 

At a general session of the Chamber, John Fahey, Dublishe 
of Boston, had the following to say on the subject of railroa 
consolidation. 


The vital relation of efficient transportation to the _ progress ,» 
the nation is appreciated by every thoughtful citizen. What js ine 
to happen to the proposals for consolidation of our railroads into’ 
series of vast systems? And what new proposals for regulation a 
valuation are impending? As you know, at the moment a commit 
of the Senate is considering suspension of the law providing for ¢). 
solidations. This is due to the assertion of the Interstate Commer, 
Commission that the purchase of stocks in various railroads is inter. 
fering with, indeed making impossible, the carrying forward of any 
consistent scheme for the development of proper railroad systems 
It is held by some that holding companies have no right to interfer 
in this way; that activities of this sort were never anticipated and 
that it is contrary to the public interest that such _ purchases of 
railroad stock should be made. On the other hand, we have the cop. 
tention that the law never was intended to prevent such investments 
that there is no logical reason why they should not be made: and 
that as a practical matter they cannot interfere with the develop. 
ment of such railroad systems as the law contemplated. Meanwhi; 
it is interesting to observe that in some sections of the country » 
least, and among some railroad executives, the enthusiasm for cop. 
solidations and _ for the development of national systems has abate 
considerably. Certainly some shippers are beginning to feel that 
far as transportation is concerned there is in regulation no adequate 
substitute for a certain amount of competition. Here we have , 
problem which has been with us for many years, and which vill 
doubtless develop new phases for many years to come. And lik: 
many others of similar character it calls for continuous thoughtfy 
consideration on the part of business of every class. ; 


Sargent Talks of Taxes 


Speaking before the general session May 1 on “Th 
Nation’s Tax Muddle—What to Do About It?” Mr. Sargent 
president of the Chicago and North Western, aroused his auii- 
ence to such enthusiasm that the delegates rose to their fee 
and indicated their approval of the address by long applause 

Dealing in the early part of his address with the problem 
in its broad aspects, the tremendous increase in governmental 
activities and expenditures, and the increase in paternalism, he 
then took up specifically government in business in competi. 
tion with private capital and taxation of railroads. 

“Finally,” said he, “if we are to hold down the federal tar 
burden and prevent its further rapid growth, it is essential that 
the government keep out of private business and avoid taxing 
all the people in order that it may carry on business in competi: 
tion with some of the people.” 

This declaration was met with prolonged applause. 

“It will be a sad day for America when our government 
uses its great powers and unlimited resources to compete in 
business with its own citizens,” said he and added: 


_ And this is so whether it goes into business openly, frankly ani 
directly, or under the pretext of a by-product of some governmental 
function. The government in business can confiscate the property 0 
its citizens by destroying the business of its competitors. Such a 
policy is not only morally wrong, but it is economically wrong. It 
takes the citizens’ money through the process of taxation and use 
it to destroy his own business. It violates the constitution which 
prohibits the taking of property without compensation. It uses the 
power and resources of government to destroy or materially lessen 
and interfere with the business of another. It may be that this con- 
stitutional violation cannot be reached through judicial process in 
the light of the judicial amendments that have already been made 
to our constitution. The fact remains that it is confiscation neverthe- 
less, and under no circumstances ought it be indulged in by 4 SUup- 
posedly just government. Not only does all past experience tell us 
that it is costly to the taxpayer, but a little practical common sens 
emphasizes the danger that lurks in such a policy. 

The newspapers in my own city of Chicago have recently beta 
sounding the alarm of gang control of municipal government through 
control of labor organizations. How much greater would be th 
danger if the prize consisted also of the operation and management 
of our street railways, our gas and electric companies, our telephont 
company and other public utilities. It is to be hoped that no 4’ 
Capones will center their attention on the funds and jobs involve 
in the operation of inland waterways, in the merchandising, processilé 
and tied of farm products, or the possible operation of Muscle 
Shoals. ae lh ‘ 

Perhaps I may be permitted to use our railroads to illustralt 
the strangle hold taxes are getting upon industry. This is the ye 
of the national census. It is not completed, yet we have sufficiet! 
data from other sources to know that in the brief space of four 
decades our population has doubled; our national wealth has 
creased almost 500 per cent; our national income has increased ové 
500 per cent; railway property investment has increased 200 per om 
and railway gross income has increased about 500 per cent, nt 
way taxes have increased 1220 per cent, while other than rallwe 
taxes have increased 952 per cent. seul 

Since 1911, which year I take because it was the beginning 0 head 
form railway accounting prescribed by the Interstate Commerce abe 
mission, the rate of increase in taxes has been more than our 


the rate of increase in gross earnings. In the last decade the 
ways have paid taxes in the amount of three and one-half aie 


of dollars, which was one billion dollars more than they, wou song 

paid had the ratio of taxes to gross earnings remained the sa 

it was in 1920. 7 ‘ miles af 
In 1929 the railways handled ninety-seven billion ton which 

freight and seven billion passenger miles, the net revenue from ited 

was wholly absorbed by tax requirements. The railways In the 
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tes are paying ange ong -Souete of — nat comm in en the future. Its aim has been, according to the petition of in- 
Sta ited States the railways are paying Close to per con tervention, not to seeek joint rates which would induce the 
1 the United . ‘ 1 e q 
of their gross earnieeur ee cate adie am tee Ge ign basis movement of any traffic beyond its capacity satisfactorily to 


tha! Jation to gross earnings, our railway taxes would be reduced 
with re than two hundred and fifty millions of dollars per annum. . 


by — a railroads are not alone. All industry, including agricul- 


is feeling the blighting hand of the tax collector. In the meantime 
tl \egislative mills continue to grind out laws, public expenditures 
oh ‘ear continue to increase out of all relation to the increase in 
ra tion national wealth and national income. 
ae the five year period 1922 to 1927, state and local net bonded 
indebtedness increased by four and one-half billions of dollars. In 
v7 on years 1924 to 1928, state and local governments issued bonds 
~ xcess of seven billions of dollars, of which less than $158,000,000 
awe refunding purposes, leaving the net total issued $6,900,000,000. 
-“" 1928 alone state and local governments expended $1,554,000,000 
for highways, and this exclusive of city expenditures for streets, 
iridges, and other highway purposes. ; 
“and I have been asked to tell you what to do about it. My 
newer is that we should go back to the policies and principles that 


ans 


have thus far made us great; to stop petitions for public improvements 
‘ar beyond our means to afford; to realize that we cannot solve our 
sroblems of governmental finance by easy expedients, and to have the 
rurage to admit that there is nothing that can take the place of col- 
yetive thrift, self denial and intelligent citizen participation in the 
nrocesses of government. I would not have our people practice par- 
«mony, but I would have them exalt economy in governments as 
yell as in individuals. I would place the welfare of the many above 
that of the few. I would attempt to limit expenditures everywhere 
and at all times to the ability of the people to pay. I would attempt 
to prevent further growth of the per capita debt that hangs like a 
threatening mortgage over every home and every farm, and I would 
urtain in every unnecessary public expenditure until the per capita 
purden is in a large measure lifted from the backs of the producers 
of our country. And finally I would adopt as the fundamental policy 
i) which all government action must conform, the principle that 
god government cannot exist with impaired or threatened credit 
and a constantly increasing tax burden; that states must not be 
bribed by the lure of federal money to spend beyond their means, and 
that the measure of good government is its quality and not its quan- 
tity, 


A conference on air transportation was held on the after- 
non of May 1, at which addresses were made by leaders in the 
air transportation field. 


BARGE LINES SEEM TO DISAGREE 


The Commission has allowed the American Barge Line 
Company to intervene in Ex Parte No. 99, application of the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity permitting it to operate barges 
under the terms of the Denison act on the Ohio and Mississippi 
tivers, Inasmuch as there is disagreement as to the basis of 
rates between the two barge lines, the Commission has assigned 
the application for hearing, before Examiner Hosmer, at Cin- 
cinnati, O., on May 21. 

_ In its intervention petition the American said it was oper- 
ating barges and tow boats from Pittsburgh, Pa., to New Or- 
kans, La., and to and from intermediate points on the Ohio 
aid Mississippi rivers. 

Disagreement between the barge lines is indicated as to 
he proper basis of rates on iron and steel articles from central 
fright association points to the southwest via Cincinnati. The 
American says it is advised that the Mississippi Valley line 
tas suggested, in its application for a certificate, a basis of 
(ifferential which is in fact less, via that port, in cents a hun- 
ied pounds than the corresponding East St. Louis and Cairo, 
Il, differentials, used by the government barge line, for the 
‘onstruction of joint rail-and-barge and rail-barge-and-rail rates 
tm C.F. A. points of origin via Cincinnati and the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. The American says it is not 
‘posed in any way to the granting of the application in the 
‘ent that the showing required by law is duly made. 

“But,” says the petition of intervention, “the American 
Barge Line Company suggests to the Commission that the ap- 
ilicant herein is ill advised in suggesting the basis of differ- 
‘ital just stated to be used in fixing rates through Cincinnati. 

les so made are in each instance higher than corresponding 
tates from the same points of origin to the same destinations 
y transportation over C. F. A. lines to East St. Louis and 
owe and by water by the Mississi-Warrior Barge Line to des- 
o and transportation afforded under these latter rates 
vd involve materially less delay than will be required for 
seen by way of Cincinnati, in which there is a 500-mile 
aa tion on the Ohio in addition to the Mississippi move- 
tat PR na American Barge Line Company does not bglieve 
Dslicg ne Publication of rates upon the basis suggested by ap- 
vil f herein will attract any traffic and asserts that such rates 

ail to yield to the shipping public a reasonable and proper 
of the economies of water transportation on the Ohio.” 
i we Americane Barge Line Company says that last year 
hee hsported approximately 400,000 tons and expects to handle 
men 500,000 and 600,000 tons this year on the basis of rates 
“Te by the Mississippi-Warrior line, but that its towboats 
ha are relatively few in number and limited in capacity. 
rates ore it says it has proceeded slowly in procuring joint 

With the railroads and intends to pursue that policy in 


share 


transport. At present, it says, it is negotiating for joint rates 
from the Youngstown steel territory, via Colona, Pa., on the 
basis of rates from Youngstown the same as Pittsburgh and 
that, beyond question, in the future it will suggest additional 
rates from C. F. A. territory on other commodities not only 
through Pittsburgh, but through Cincinnati, Louisville, Ky., 
Evansville, Ind., and other Ohio River ports. However, it says 
these rates will not be requested until its facilities are ample 
and sufficient to insure a proper service to the shipper if traffic 
seeks such rates. 


RIVERS AND HARBOR BILL 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Notwithstanding organized effort on the part of advocates 
of the St. Lawrence waterway project to eliminate from the 
rivers and harbors authorization bill the provision authorizing 
the federal government to take over and maintain the Erie and 
Oswego canals in the state of New York, the bill has been passed 
by the House and sent to the Senate with that provision a part 
of it. 

House members favoring the St. Lawrence project made an 
issue of the proposal to take over the New York canals on the 
ground that such action by the federal government would have 
an adverse effect on the St. Lawrence project and lost by a 
vote of 59 for and 148 against. The fight against the canal pro- 
vision will be renewed in the Senate. 

President Hoover does not regard the proposal for federal- 
ization of the New York canals as at all urgent. In all rivers 
and harbors bills there are projects that fall into three classifica- 
tions in the opinion of the President. First, there are projects 
that are very urgent and necessary; second, there are projects 
that are necessary but that are not so urgent, and third, there 
are projects that in time may be necessary. One of the projects 
in the present bill that comes under the third class in the 
opinion of the President is that relating to the New York canals. 

The rivers and harbors bill approved by the House author- 
izes projects estimated to cost approximately $110,500,000. 

“This committee does not appropriate money,” said Chair- 
man Dempsey, of the committee on rivers and harbors, in ex- 
plaining the bill, “but simply adopts projects, and the appropria- 
tions come from the appropriations committee and through the 
budget. The present rivers and harbors bill authorizes the 
adoption of projects which the engineers estimate will cost to 
complete $110,000,000. It will take, as shown by rivers and 
harbors history, 10 years to complete the projects. So if all 
of the projects in the pending bill are appropriated for, they 
would share in appropriations at the rate of one-tenth of 
$110,000,000, or in the sum of $11,000,000 a year. 

“The appropriations for rivers and harbors have been at 
the rate, of late, of fifty to fifty-five million dollars a year, and 
it is expected that they will be increased to $60,000,000 a year. 
If the projects in the pending bill were permitted to share 


. equally with those heretofore adopted, the improvements about 


to secure legislative approval would absorb about one-sixth of 
the annual appropriations. 

“Much confusion has been caused by the failure to dis- 
tinguish between authorizations and appropriations in rivers and 
harbors legislation. The distinction, it is hoped, has been 
clearly pointed out, and this should, it is believed, end the mis- 
understandings on the subject.” 

President Hoover proposes to limit the annual expenditures 
for waterway projects to from $55,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

The outstanding projects in the bill, according to Chairman 
Dempsey, are the project for the completion of the improvement 
of the Illinois River, connecting the Great Lakes with the Gulf; 
the federalization of the Erie and Oswego canals, connecting 
the Great Lakes with the sea; adoption of that portion of the 
Atlantic deeper waterway from Cape Fear River, N. C., to St. 
Johns River, Fla., marking the completion of a usable waterway 
from New York to Florida. 

Though Chairman Dempsey contended that there was no 
conflict between the federalization of the New York barge canal 
and the St. Lawrence lakes-to-the-sea waterway and that the 
Erie Canal, even under federal jurisdiction, would remain simply 
a barge canal, members of the House in favor of the St. Law- 
rence project waged a bitter fight on the proposal to federalize 
the New York waterways. 

Representative Chalmers, of Ohio, said that “God Almighty 
favors the St. Lawrence over the barge canal,” after having 
quoted from New York reports showing the total cost of the 
New York canal was in excess of $230,000,000, and that the 
average cost of freight tonnage moving thereon was $4.51 a ton. 

Representative Wainwright, of New York, said Mr. Chalmers 
kept “harping on Canada” when he knew that the Canadians 
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were opposed to the St. Lawrence project, but the latter said 


he knew nothing of the kind. 

The charge was made by Representative Knutson, of Min- 
nesota, that if the canal were taken over by the federal govern- 
ment, “it will cost $250,000,000 before you have replaced the 
bridges and paid the claims that are now pending against the 
canal and you are going to saddle the American people with a 
white elephant that will cost twelve or fifteen million dollars 
a year to operate.” 

A special board of engineers of the War Department, ac- 
cording to Knutson, reported unfavorably on the New York 
project February 6 this year. On March 24 General Deakyne, 
said he, appeared before the House committee on rivers and 
harbors “and under grilling questioning refused to modify the 
adverse report of the special board of engineers.” 

“Evidently some pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the engineers between March 24 and April 2, for we find that 
the engineers reversed themselves on the latter date, and rec- 
ommended the taking over of the Erie and Oswego canals, same 
to be deepened at once to 13 feet and later to 14 feet,” said he. 

A section in the bill providing that General Deakyne when 
retired from active service should be placed on the retired list 
with the rank and pay of major general was stricken out. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association in a 
bulletin commented as follows on the situation: 

The Mid-West Must Fight 

New York opposition is desperate. 

With further negotiations between the two countries on the sea- 
way project imminent, New York is doing its best to forestall the 
mid-west’s open corridor to the sea. Its latest move in this direction 
is one of the greatest ‘“‘hold-ups’” ever perpetrated on the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

New York is materially aided in its unfair purpose by reason of 
one of its congressmen being the chairman of the rivers and harbors 
committee. ; 

Congressman Dempsey apparently is able to mould a rivers and 
harbors bill to his own liking. He would spend the taxpayers’ money, 
any amount of it, to accomplish his own selfish ends. 

His latest thrust is the inclusion in the pending rivers and har- 
bors bill of a provision whereby the federal government would take 
over from the state of New York, its Erie and Oswego canals, 

It is not within the province of this association to discuss or 
debate the merits of New York’s barge canal. That is for others to do. 
Neither are we interested in whether they show a profit or a loss. 
But, when New York or any of its members in the national congress 
offer its barge canals in lieu of the St. Lawrence, then this associa- 
tion becomes vitally interested. 

Congressman Dempsey isn’t fooling anyone in his latest move. 

His real purpose isn’t to foist the barge canal onto the federal 
government. ot at all. He sits up nights figuring out ways to block 
the St. Lawrence—it has become a fetis with him. And this latest 
“unfriendly act’ is just another attempt to smother the mid-west 
and its only practicable route to the sea. 

That is what it really means. 

He said not a word about his action being only the first step 
toward the construction of an “all New York” ship canal. That 
wouldn’t do. 

But, Governor Roosevelt “let the cat out of the bag,’’ for on 
April 8th, in a special message to the state legislature, he gave them 
to believe that this was to be the final objective. 

And on April 9, Congressman Boylan, also from New York, intro- 
— a resolution before the House of Representatives which begins 
with: 

“Whereas a new interest has developed throughout the 
country [he really means New York] in the building of a canal 

to accommodate vessels of large tonnage moving between the 

Great Lakes and the Hudson River, and to be constructed 

wholly within United States territory; Seg 


And then, the secret being out, Congressman Dempsey on April 
17, in the columns of the Buffalo Evening News, said: 
“The Erie Canal, deepened to 15 feet with proper bridge 
clearance [that item alone would cost at least 351 millions] 
pi KS bs state and country much better than any deeper 


It is easy to understand the motives of Congressman Dempsey and 
New York. 
We repeat, the mid-west must fight. 


TEXAS SUGAR MEN CRITICAL 


Texas sugar refiners and commercial organizations, protest- 
ants in I. and S. No. 3411, sugar from points in Louisiana to 
Arkansas via rail-barge-and-rail routes, in a brief in that case 
contend that the apparent program of the government barge 
line management, if carried out, will force the location adjacent 
to the Mississippi or Missouri or Warrior River of any manu- 
facturer who would live. 

“Manufacturing in the southwest will cease,’ continues that 
brief. “In the past two years we have come face to face with 
a steadily increasing volume of competitive barge route busi- 
ness in our own distributing territory sold at prices that we 
cannot meet.” 

The brief was filed on behalf of the Texas Sugar Refining 
Corporation, Imperial Sugar Co., Galveston Chamber of Com- 
merce and Texas City Board of Trade. They contend that rates, 
filed by the barge line from sugar points in Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi to destinations in the interior of Arkansas, ap- 
plicable, rail-barge-rail, via New Orleans or Baton Rouge, La., 
and via Vicksburg, Miss., Helena, Ark., or Memphis, Tenn., are 
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so low that they unduly prefer Louisiana competitors ang wu 
prejudice Texas protestants. uly 
“We are not opposed to the principle of barge-rajj 9 ,; 
barge-rail transportation,” says the brief. “We believe that th, 
barge line has a place in the economic life of this country the 
place is to extend the benefits of cheaper transportation to : 
public to the extent of its ability to transport goods at a te o~ 
lower than obtainable by rail transportation. That is the exte 
of its usefulness to the public at large, and when it exceegs the 
limit, establishing lower rates for more expensive transports 
tion than is obtainable over the all-rail routes, it hestinge 2 
agency of preference to the favored few and of destruction 
their competitors; it becomes a parasite upon the lives of th 
rail carriers and those industries whose traffic must move a | 
all-rail routes at rates which the Commission has establish, in 
and which the rail carriers may not so adjust as to comps - 
with the barge rates. The rail carriers serving those territorie es 
which are not favored will be powerless to protect themselys 4 
or their shippers against the inroads of this agency. tra 
“Is that what Congress meant when it declared its poli MMM sur 
to be ‘to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and wat, MM as! 
transportation,’ or by its various acts relating to the barge line? ME is 8 
We think not. We believe that Congress means to give th 
barge line an opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness to ty MM traf 
public at large as a transportation agency, not as a Weapon ip fame of ¢ 
the hands of those shippers who are located adjacent to thy MMlt i 
Mississippi, the Missouri or Warrior rivers.” whe 
One of the examples used by the protestants to show thy Mim othe 
the rates proposed by the barge line did not fit in with th MMM thei 
theory that rail-barge-rail rates should not be allowed unles Me 0. 
it was shown that the service could be performed over a give fim Mou 
route at a lower transportation cost than over an all-rail route Mi qual 
was the proposed rate of 58 cents from Southdown, La., to Ben. My 0vel 
tonville, Ark., the rail transportation in connection with which Mm war 
would be 452.1 miles and the barge transportation 745.6 miles ime not 
As figured by the protestants, the rail carriers would be entitle; Mim busi 
to 42.4 cents for their part of the service, leaving only 15.6 for My yea! 
the barge line, out of which it would have to pay the cost o 
transfer from the rails to the barge and then from the barge im rea 
to the rails. num 
In some of the proposed routes the protestants assertei ime 14 
that the amounts left for the barge line were not sufficient to 
cover the cost of transferring and switching which would ha 
to be borne by the barge line. 
The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, in its brief in I. an 
S. 3411, sugar from points in Louisiana and Arkansas via rail 
barge-rail routes, pointed out that the proposed rates on suga 
from western Louisiana refining points via New Orleans woili 
be less than the rates on sugar from refineries in Louisiana eat 
of the Mississippi River. It said that there was no justification 
for such an adjustment and that if permitted to become effective 
would result in undue and unjust prejudice to refineries located 
on and east of the river. It asked that the proposed adjustment 
be condemned. 



























GALVESTON PORT CASE 

Arguments were made to a three judge court at New Orleals, 
La., on May 1 and the following day in equity Nos. ls 
and 187, Texas and Pacific Railway Co. vs. United States aul 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Louisiana and Arkansé 
Railway Co. et al. vs. United States. The railroads mentioned 
have asked the court to enjoin, annul and set aside the orders 
of the Commission in No. 12798, Galveston Commercial Assoc 
tion vs. G. H. & S. A. et al., 128 L C. C. 349, in which the Cor 
mission held that the railroads unduly prejudiced Galveste 
and other Texas ports and unduly preferred New Orleals 
Mobile and Louisiana sub-ports in that they made rates to the 
two sets of ports in the same amounts, 100 pounds or a ton. + 
Commission ordered the railroads to remove the undue prejudit 
by making differentially higher rates to the more eastern ports 
if and when the distances to them were more than 25 per ce! 
greater than to the Texas ports. 

The orders ran against the railroads mentioned althoust 
they did not and do not serve the Texas ports with their o¥2 
rails and serve the Texas ports only by being parties t0 joist 
rates which the petitioners contended were controlled by @ 
riers other than themselves. The petitioning railroads, 
ticularly the Texas and Pacific, contended that ins 
discriminating against the Texas ports it was doing 00 
than protecting itself from the competition of railroads 
long after it was established, to serve Galveston and other pe 
in Texas, which were not deep water ports when the Texas » 
Pacific was established to carry traffic from northern Tex#s 
New Orleans, the nearest deep-water port. 7) 

On the brief for the petitioners were T. J. Freemal, <7 
Gresham, Esmond Phalps, Robert L. W. Thomson. te 
Knowlton appeared for the Commission and E. B. Collins for 
United States. 
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ine Recent improvement in the full cargo markets has not been 
of the pronounced and has not yet spread beyond the time charter 
ve over MN market to any appreciable extent, yet it has cheered the ship- 
Dlishe, IN ping fraternity considerably. It has served to remind them 
ompete that business can, On occasion, pick up, and that rates do not 
ritories NE always go down. Many shipowners still believe that it is only 
nselves Ma flurry that will disappear when the demands of the sugar 
trade are met. Meanwhile, it has revealed the fact that the 
- Dolicy me surplus of vessels in position for immediate shipments is not 
| water Ma as large as estimated and that even a small expansion in demand 
re line! ME is sufficient to raise the rate level. 
ive the Some signs are noted of a reawakened interest in grain 
to the MME traffic. If this materializes in the form of a substantial number 
apon in MME of charters the rate structure should strengthen immediately. 
to the MME It is not probable, however, that rates will rise to the point 
where they will attract a large volume of idle shipping from 
yw tha MM other trade routes. At present, owners are reluctant to send 
ith the MEE their vessels to American ports in ballast. Current quotations 
Unles on heavy grain range around 12 cents per 100 pounds from 
a given am Montreal to the Mediterranean, and about 2 shillings 3 pence a 
il route ME quarter to the Bristol Channel. These represent some increase 
to Ben. Mam over the levels prevailing several weeks ago. . Bookings on reg- 
| which war liners are reported in fair volume, though it is difficult if 
; miles ME uot impossible to find a steamship official who will say that 
entitle; Mae business is good or even relatively good as compared with last 
> ee year. 
ec Overseas freight shows a moderate recession from the record 
© barge Me Ureaking totals of 1929, and this, coming at a time where the 
number of ships on practically every trade route has increased, 
ssertei 188 Teduced the proportion averaged by each vessel. 
cient to At the request of north west flour exporters the rate on flour 
ld hav Mm from north Pacific ports to Hong Kong in May has been fixed at 
$4.25, instead of $5.50, as originally planned. The new rate also 
n J. ani Me vill be effective through June and July. Flour rates to other 
via ral: Mme Oriental ports are open. The present scale is $3.40 to Japan, 
n suga Me $4 to $4.40 to China and $4.40 to North China. 
3 would The April rate of $11 on eastbound intercoastal lumber 
ia eas BR shipments has been continued through May and June in view 
ification HMB of the depression in the Atlantic coast market and with a view 
ffecti¢ HMB to demonstrating to the lumber interests the intention of the 
locate HM lntercoastal Lumber Conference members to cooperate and aid 
ustmet! HMR them in stimulating business as well as maintaining stability. 
Earl H. Strange, chairman of the lumber conference, reports 
that the principal British Colombia lumber shippers have agreed 
_ to the conference contract rate plan and that these shippers 
“ rm lave given the conference lines all of their business for April 
a instead of using foreign tonnage as formerly. ' 
rkansas Japanese Trans-Pacific Conference 
or Five Japanese lines operating in the trans-Pacific trade 
Associt on decided to form a conference covering the transportation 
ne Cot umber, grain, spelter, pulp, flour and other bulk or rough 
sivestn ape with the proviso that three other independent Japanese 
Orleath am shall join the group. The lines that have agreed fo the 
“to jan for working out with the Pacific Westbound Conference 



















4 satisfactory schedule of rates on these commodities are the 
—ay-) Mitsui, Yamashita Ocean Transport and Kawasaki 
oe Kaisha. The three lines sought as additional members are 
¢ Tatsuma, Katsude and Nishin companies. 

a New conditions involved in shipments of goods to Australia 
of ep to the attention of shippers by the Australasian Con- 
- ce lines. It is pointed out that, in view of the proclamation 
‘sled by the Australian government April 4, prohibiting the 
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yer cell 


though 
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iis 
pie yo of certain goods except with the written consent 
ds, A care “a inister for Trade and Customs, shippers should note 
tend Ff Thich y the terms and conditions of the bills of lading under 
10 0TH that — shipments to Australia are accepted. It is suggested 
is bolt ing cia Ppers will do well to give special attention to the follow- 
or pert use in the regular form of bill of lading: 


xa8 If the within goods do not satisfy all requirements of any British 


exas {0 tee) Other authorities for importation into the country of des- 
expenses the shippers are to indemnify vessel owners against any 

7. DMD the _s detention of the vessel arising in consequence thereof. 
Dy TMM, Vessel toot, B00ds not being permitted to be landed at destina- 
wniel hort €l owners may land them at any other port or return them to 


of loading, charging in either case freight and (or) forwarding 


or t 
f tenses thereon, The vessel shall have a lien on the goods for all 
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before mentioned freight expenses and detention and goods shall 
be at shippers’ risk. 


The members of the Australasian Conference are: Funch, 
Edye & Co., Inc., general agents Commonwealth & Dominion 
Line; Norton, Lilly & Co., general agents American & Australian 
Line; Roosevelt Steamship Co., managing operators American 
Pioneer Line. 

As a result of the Australian import embargo regulations, 
the Pacific Coast-Australasian Conference announces that on 
overland cargo moving in April to Australia only, free return 
will be allowed on the same or subsequent steamers in the event 
of the cargo being returned. On future return shipments of 
overland cargo moved to Australia one-half of the outward rate, 
is to be assessed. 

Three Japanese steamship lines—the Tatsuma Steamship 
Co., Katsuda Steamship Co. and Nishin Shipping Co., have 
accepted an invitation to join the independent steamship con- 
ference. Others that previously joined are the Kokusai Line, 
Mitsui & Co., Yamashita Shipping Co., Ocean Transport Co. and 
Kawasaki Line. 

The New York Merchants’ Association is advised by the 
Consul General of Latvia in New York that neither consular 
certification nor the signature of a commercial organization is 
required on certificates of origin covering merchandise shipped 
to Latvia. The regulations only make it necessary to have the 
signature and seal of a notary public on origin certificates. The 
Consul General points out, however, that, if there is any question 
as to the form of the certificate, it should be presented at the 
consulate so that the consignee may avoid any penalties or 
delays in clearing the merchandise through the Latvian customs. 

In seeking a presidential ban on Russian coal imports, the 
Anthracite Association of Pennsylvania charges that the trade 
in that coal is maintained by unfair trade practices of the kind 
falling within the prohibitions of the tariff act of 1922. In speci- 
fying the grounds of the charge the association includes the 
“manipulation of export and import cargo rates,” as one of the 
alleged expedients by which a haulage differential of one mile to 
eighteen in favor of Pennsylvania anthracite has been overcome. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board April 30: 


Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Navigazione Libera Triestina S. A.: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments between noa, 
Leghorn and Naples and Porto Rico, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and apoertenes 
three-sevenths to the trans-Atlantic carrier and four-sevenths to Bull 
Insular Line, the latter to absorb cost of transhipment. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with American Fruit 
& Steamship Corporation: Provides for through shipments of desig- 
nated commodities from Pacific Coast ports to Mexican ports of call 
of American Fruit & Steamship Corporation, with transhipment at 
New Orleans. Commodities covered by the agreement and the through 
rates and apportionment thereof are to be as set forth in the tariff 
cmeareys the agreement. The arrangement is subject to mini- 
mum bill of lading charge of $8.75 to be apportioned $2.75 to Lucken- 
bach Gulf and $6 to American Fruit & Steamship Corporation. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with The New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Company: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments from Pacific Coast ports to Porto Rican ports, with 
transhipment at New Orleans. Through rates and apportionment 
thereof are to be as specified in the agreement, the cost of trans- 
shipment to be absorbed by the carriers in the same ratio as the 
through rate is apportioned. 

Mississippi Valley European Line with Redwood Line, Inc.: Ar- 
rangement for through shipments of canned goods from Pacific Coast 
—_ to Havre and Antwerp. Through rates are to be based on direct 
ine rates and apportioned between the lines on the basis indicated 
in the memorandum filed. Cost of transhipment at New Orleans is 
to be assumed by the lines on the same basis as the through rate is 
apportioned. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Osaka Shosen Kaisha: 
Arrangement for through shipments from Orient to United States 
Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment at San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland or Seattle. Through rates from Orient base ports are 
to be assessed in accordance with applicable direct line conference 
rates and are to be apportioned equal y between the lines, each of 
which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. The arrange- 
ment is subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per ton weight or 
measurement to Luckenbach. On cargo originating beyond Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha loading ports or at ports other than Orient base ports 
the trans-Pacific carrier is to receive full expense of transporting 
shipments from port of origin to shipside. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with The Border Line Transportation Com- 
pany: Through billing arrangement_covering shipments from Gulf 
peste to Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., with transhipment at Seattle. 

hrough rates are to be those of the Redwood Line which is to absorb 
the Border Line Transportation Company’s rate from Seattle to desti- 
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nation. Border Line vessels are to call at Redwood pier for lots of 
cargo aggregating 10 tons or more, in which event Redwood is to 
absorb the wharfage charge. Smaller quantities are to be transferred 
by truck, Redwood absorbing inward wharfage and drayage charges 
and Border Line outward wharfage charges. 

American West African Line, Inc., with Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc.: Covers through shipments from Pacific Coast ports 
to Canary Islands and West African ports of call of American West 
African Line. Through rates are to be the combination of the applic- 
able rates of the participating carriers, Luckenbach Line to absorb 
cost of transfer at New York. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with The Export Steam- 
ship Corporation: Through billing arrangement covering shipments 
from United States Pacific Coast ports to designated Mediterranean 
ports. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and are to 
be apportioned equally between the lines, each of which is to assume 
one-half the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Puget Sound Freight Lines: Arrange- 
ment for handling through shipments from Gulf ports of call of Red- 
wood to Puget Sound ports served by Puget Sound Freight Lines, 
with transhipment at Seattle. Through rates are to be the current 
rates of Redwood plus established arbitraries to the various Puget 
Sound ports. Puget Sound Freight Lines’ proportion of the through 
rate is to be the full amount of the arbitrary out of which it is to 
absorb all of the cost of transhipment at Seattle ~_ + wharfage on 
bere terminal of the Redwood Line, which is to be absorbed by the 
atter,. 


PORT OF JACKSONVILLE 


Growth of the port of Jacksonville, Fla., is revealed in a 
revised edition of Port Series No. 8, part 1, prepared jointly by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the War 
Department and the Bureau of Operations of the Shipping Board. 

“The report,” says a summary issued by the War Department 
and Shipping Board, “shows the changes and improvements in 
port and harbor conditions, services and charges, port and 
harbor facilities, communications, the freight rate situation, com- 
merce, and the territory tributary to the port. 

Jacksonville is the commercial metropolis of the Florida 
peninsula and is situated on the St. Johns River, 28 miles above 
the mouth. It is served by 5 railroads, whose lines extend 
through the entire southeastern United States and reach every 
important south Atlantic port, and by numerous steamship lines 
which connect it with the principal ports on the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coasts, and with the principal foreign ports. Three 
of the rail carriers have direct connections with their own 
terminals at Jacksonville, while the others reach their piers 
through the St. Johns River Terminal Co. A channel 30 feet 
deep from the ocean to the city docks amply provides for the 
larger ocean-going vessels. 


“The report points out that the natural advantages of the 
port have had much to do with its remarkable growth and that the 
efforts of municipal authorities to keep the port abreast of the 
times by the erection of modern facilities have proven an im- 
portant factor in making Jacksonville one of our leading ports. 
Being the last port of call from any vessels bound for South 
America, the Panama Canal, and the Far East, goods entering or 
leaving this port have a five-day advantage over those using 
northern ports, such as Boston and New York. This affords a 
distinct advantage to the merchant and manufacturer of the 
Middle West, inasmuch as he can ship his products five days 
later from his plant and have the same delivery in these foreign 
countries. 


“The average annual commerce of the port of Jacksonville 
during the period 1919 to 1928 amounted to 2,480,897 tons. The 
amount handled in 1919 was 1,672,127 tons, as compared with 
2,413,255 tons in 1928, an increase of about 44 per cent. During 
this period imports averaged 421,755 tons, the principal items 
being petroleum products with an annual average of 261,448 tons 
or 62 per cent, and fertilizer and materials, amounting to 101,770 
tons, or 24.1 per cent. Exports during this period average 277,- 
616 tons per year, the principal commodities being naval stores, 
averaging 89,017 tons or 32.1 per cent, and fertilizers with an 
average of 73,517 tons, followed closely by lumber and logs with 
71,234 tons. The average annual coastwise receipts during the 
period amounted to 914,377 tons, of which petroleum amounted 
to an average of 618,420 tons or nearly 68 per cent, with forest 
products, iron and steel, and coal following in the order named. 
The average annual coastwise shipments during the period 
amounted to 658,186 tons, the important commodities in this 
movement consisting of lumber and logs, naval stores, and 
petroleum. 

“Due to its location in the heart of the great pine-belt of 
the southern states, Jacksonville has become one of the lead- 
ing naval stores depots of the United States. The movement of 
naval stores from Jacksonville to foreign ports during the last 
decade has more than quadrupled, increasing from a little over 
26,000 tons in 1919 to almost 107,000 tons in 1928. These 
products, valued at several million dollars, were shipped prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, Germany, Netherlands, Argentina and 
Japan. In order to attract a larger volume of this business, 
Jacksonville has provided ample storage facilities for rosin and 
large covered storage tanks for turpentine. 
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“There are 77 piers and wharves at Jacksonville mo 
which are privately owned. There are 3 municipal piers an, ern 
are reached direct by a municipal railway, 15 rail owned Dick Gai 
and 4 owned and operated by steamship companies. Thee Tra 
is well provided with marine repair plants, floating dry Are Mis 
and marine railways, and has several coal and oil beaker soci 
storage and handling plants. The municipal enterprise whi of ( 
has contributed so much to port development in the past fe Shil 
insure a continued growth of both foreign and domestic C rier 
merce at this port. _ Cha 

“Copies of Port Series No. 8, Part 1, containing full detgii Bro 
regarding the port of Jacksonville, may be obtained from th ciati 
War Department, the United States Shipping Board, 9; the a 22 
Government Printing Office.” =e 


PORT FIGHT ARGUMENTS 
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Arguments were made to the whole Commission on \y (im 
1 and the following day on fourth section application No, 2049 ay re 
others pertaining to the export and import rates to and from thin 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports. That is the case in which offciy 
classification lines and north Atlantic ports are on one Side in cad 
opposition to the southeastern carriers and some of the South. from 
western lines and the south Atlantic and Gulf ports. The gout, wert 
eastern and some southwestern lines were given relief fro, 
the provisions of the fourth section in 1910 on their filing of 
application No. 2040 for relief until the Commission could ¢. Depé 





sider what permanent adjustment in relation to the fourth s ‘ 
tion should be allowed. inter 
About three years ago the Commission told the parties ime!” | 


fourth section application No. 2040 that it was ready to her og 


what they had to say in justification of their desire to continy: Mmm th 
export and import rates to and from south Atlantic ports with aes 
out observing the provisions of the fourth section. Testimony HMM cisco 
for and against an adjustment not exactly the same as thi 
which exists now by reason of fourth section application \v, ; 
2040 was taken by Assistant Director Pitt of the Commission’ Dual 
bureau of traffic and Examiner M. L. Boat. They made a report ime" 
saying that the carriers were entitled to fourth section relief, it Mm ° | 
recommending that no rates be permitted lower than 75 jim’ ™ 
cent of the corresponding domestic rates. Gon 
The carriers desiring export and import traffic to and fron of C 
the south Atlantic and Gulf ports at that hearing proposed tha Ime °@® 
relief be granted on the basis of the Todd-Knott award mai ; 
about 23 years ago, instead of claiming the greater relief tha mS 
had come to them by reason of the varying percentage increases fmm ™!'te 
in rates in August, 1920. Under the Todd-Knott award, rate San 








were made on the basis of a differential of 18 cents from Chicag fmm XU 
to New Orleans under the first class rate between Chicago ai f= - 
New York. At present by reason of the 40 per cent increase it The 
official classification territory and the 33% per cent increase bt nels 
tween official classification and southern classification territories Mi ( 
the difference is greater than 18 cents. The carriers also pro struc 
posed to divide the territory of origin into two groups by mea gy"! 
of a line drawn from Chicago to Cincinnati, O., through Indiana 1, $6; 
olis, Ind., with a somewhat different adjustment in each of tle * 

















groups. The origin territory is roughly described as that west 
of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line and north of the Ohio and Missou 
Rivers to the eastern boundary of North Dakota to the Canadial 
line. 

Attorneys for the north and south lines such as the Illinois 
Central, Louisville & Nashville, Southern and the Missoun 
Pacific contended that grant of relief on the basis proposed by 


of th 
consi 


Messrs. Pitt and Boat would close the south Atlantic and Gulf *. 
ports in so far as export and import traffic to and from central i the 


territory and that part of wes.ern territory north of Missow! 
River was concerned. They pointed out that, when the Direct 
General in 1919 equalized, on import rates, the south Atlant 
and Gulf ports with the north Atlantic ports, Mobile, Alb. 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., invested heavily 
port terminals and other improvements, practically all of which 
investment would be rendered worthless if equalization 
withdrawn by being placed upon what they called the impossible 
basis recommended by Messrs. Pitt and Boat. , 
North Atlantic ports and the northern railroads objected 
to relief and raised the question as to whether the rates that 
would result from the proposed basis would be compensator! 
within the meaning of the fourth section. The southern lin 
retorted that inasmuch as the northern lines joined in rates 0 
Canadian ports for longer hauls than would be involved © 
south Atlantic ports it did not lie in the mouths of the —_ 
lines to offer any criticism of the basis proposed on the theor} 
that the rates would not be compensatory. Time was assist 
for arguments to the following: J. Carter Fort, Illinois —_ 
and other north and south lines except the L. & N.; ™.” 
McGehee, Southern Railway; E. C. Calkins, Florida East = 
H. H. Larimore, Missouri Pacific; B. F. Batts, other southwes 


all co 
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lines; Carl Giessow, New Orleans and Pensacola; S. P. 
en ard, Mobile; T. J. Burke, Charleston, S. C.; F. C. Hillyer, 
~— Association of the South Atlantic Ports; C. A. Newton, 
yississippi Valley Association; A. H. Schwietert, Chicago As- 
gociation of Commerce; R. I. Pierce, Manufacturers’ Association 
“+ chicago Heights; J. B. Beach, Armour & Co.; C. G. Parker, 
a ing Board; E. H. Burgess and E. L. Beach, eastern car- 
Shipp Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Port of New York Authority; W. H. 
rndler Merchants’ Association of New York; A. C. Welsh, 
eokiye. Chamber of Commerce; C. R. Seal, Baltimore Asso- 
ation of Commerce, E. G. Seidle, manufacturers of corkboard, 
‘ai Frank Lyon, Munson Steamship Co. 


OCEAN MAIL BIDS 


Bids for the transportation of the mails on three estab- 
shed ocean mail routes were opened April 30 by Assistant 
Postmaster Generatl W. Irving Glover. Two of the routes on 
ghich bids were received are operated to the orient, while the 
third is operated to west Africa. 

Under the department’s invitation for bids there was in- 
cluded a call for offers to carry the mails on a route (No. 50) 
fom San Francisco direct to Manila, thence to Cebu. No offers 
yere received in connection with this service, and Mr. Glover 
anounced that no immediate call for new bids was contem- 
slated. The following statement was issued at the Postoffice 
Department after the opening of bids: 


Some time ago the Matson Line submitted a proposition to the 
interdepartmental subcommittee on merchant marine for the opera- 
tion of a direct ocean mail line from San Francisco to the Philippines. 
The Dollar Line at present operates a line from the Pacific coast to 
the Philippines via China and Japan. A number of hearings (closed) 
on this proposed direct route were given by the subcommittee to par- 
ties interested. There was no announcement made at the department 
today at the failure to receive any bids on the route from San Fran- 
isco to Manila. 


On the route from New Orleans and other Gulf ports to 
Duala, West Africa (No. 47), the American West African Line, 
Inc, New York City, was the only bidder. It offered to perform 
the mail service on this route with vessels of Class 6 for $2.50 
anautical mile. Its bid in connection with the new construc- 
tion to be required by the Postoffice Department was: Vessels 
of Class 7, $1.50; Class 6, $2.50; Class 5, $4; Class 4, $6, and 
Class 3, $8. 

The Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company, of San Fran- 

cisco, Was the sole bidder on the routes to the Orient, and sub- 
mitted identical bids on the two routes. These routes are from 
San Francsico via Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and Tsingtao or 
Taku Bar, at option of contractors, to Dairen (No. 48), and from 
San Francisco via Shanghai and Hongkong to Saigon (No. 49). 
The bidder offered to carry the mails on these routes with ves- 
sls of Class 6 for $2.50 a nautical mile; Class 5, $4; Class 4, 
i; Class 3, $8, and Class 2, $10. In connection with new con- 
struction to be required the bidder offered to perform the 
ervice at the following rates: Class 6, $2.50; Class 5, $4; Class 
‘$6; Class 3, $8; Class 2, $10, and Class 1, $12. 
_ The figures quoted in all of the bids are in exact conformity 
vith the maximum rates fixed under the ocean mail provisions 
{the merchant marine act, 1928. The bids were taken under 
‘consideration by the Postoffice Department. 


INTERCOASTAL STEEL RATES 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Proposals of eastern trunk lines to establish special rates 
i Intercoastal steel traffic are supported in the current bulletin 
ofthe Port of New York Authority. Advantages of the plan are 
‘mmended to the attention of steel shippers. 

The bulletin says a loss in intercoastal traffic is threatened 
by the failure of iron and steel interests to agree with the 
“stern trunk line railroads in the latter’s offer to maintain 
present port differentials. 

‘ It is pointed out that the Port of New York invariably tops 
a in the volume of foreign and domestic commerce, 
“ that the rate situation has caused a loss in the tonnage of 
; hufactured iron and steel through the Port of New York to 
te Pacific coast via the Panama Canal. 

‘ The steamship service from the Port of New York to the 
est coast,” the Port Authority bureau says, “is superior to 


‘tat from either Baltimore or Philadelphia in frequency of sail- 


"8s and speed of steamers. The success of these ports in 
& iron and steel tonnage away from the Port of New 
due to the rate advantage which they enjoy on shipments 
 pesrsints and other important steel producing centers. 
Pa rates from these central territory points to Baltimore 
om adelphia have been made by subtracting three cents 
York cents per hundred pounds, respectively, from the New 
rate. Since the value of steel shapes, bars, plates, pipe, 
Ompared to their weight, a difference of a few cents 
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in the freight rate influences the choice of route to a marked 
extent.” 
The bulletin continues as follows: 


After May 20, strictly local movements of iron and steel between, 
points in the eastern part of the United States will be made on a 
new distance scale of rates in accordance with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision in the iron and steel rates investigation, in- 
stead of on the long-standing rate adjustment. 

The Commission did not prescribe a scale for intercoastal steel, 
and the eastern carriers propose to publish special proportional rates 
from central territory to the seaboard on steel destined for the Pa- 
cific Coast via the Panama Canal. Under this proposal the rate from 
any central territory point to Baltimore will be taken as the base 
rate, preserving the present port differentials by 7 one cent per 
hundred pounds for Philadelphia and three cents for New York. In 
this | ae the carriers are following the precedent which they 
established two years ago in making special export rates, which have 
maintained and will continue to maintain the usual port differentials. 

Steel shippers have presented such a diversity of views that the 
carriers decided to defer action on their proposal to afford time for 
further study and conference. Some steel shippers seem to be more 
governed by historical precedent than by the realities of the present 
situation. Shippers west of Pittsburgh seem to have been concerned 
by the slightly increased spread over the Pittsburgh-New York rate 
that they would receive under the carriers’ proposal, failing to realize 
how much better off they would be in relation to the competition 
established by the Pittsburgh-Baltimore key route. 

Under the carriers’ proposal the rate from Pittsburgh to New 
York would be thirty cents per hundred pounds, three cents over the 
Pittsburgh-Baltimore rate, as compared to thirty-three cents under 
the distance scale. The rate from Youngstown to New York, for 
example, would be thirty-three cents per hundred pounds, instead 
of thirty-five cents based on strict application of distance. 

Youngstown shippers, using routes via New York Harbor, are 
thereby brought two cents nearer to their Pittsburgh competitors, 
using the Port of Baltimore, under the carriers’ proposal than they 
would be under the distance scale. 
Cleveland, Canton, Columbus, 
points. 

_There is no question that the key competitive route in shipment 
of intercoastal iron and steel today is that from Pittsburgh to Balti- 
more. The Shipping Board figures quoted at the beginning show that 
five times as much intercoastal steel shipped out of Baltimore, as 
out of the Port of New York. 

Central territory shippers located on lines making direct con- 
nection with the Port of New York, and wishing to take advantage 
of the intercoastal services from this port, may well re-examine the 
advantages which they will gain by the carriers’ proposal to preserve 
the present port differentials in their relation to the key route, Pitts- 
burgh to Baltimore, which furnishes the outlet for the bulk of the 
tonnage and dominates the competitive situation. 


SALE OF SHIPS 
The Shipping Board has authorized atceptance of an offer 
of $68,460 from the Boston Iron and Metal Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, for six vessels to be scrapped. These ships are located 
in the Gulf, five at New Orleans and one at Mobile, and consti- 
tute the remainder of the laid-up fleet in that section. 

The board has authorized the sale of Bremerton to the Bulk 
Transportation Corporation of New Orleans for the sum of $25,- 
000 cash, under an agreement by the purchaser to convert the 
vessel to a self-discharging bulk ore carrier which will be 
equipped to burn pulverized coal. The purchaser also agrees to 
install a stream line rudder. The estimated cost of these im- 
provements is $400,000, and the sale agreement is contingent 
upon the award by the board of a construction loan covering 


The same applies to shippers in 
Middletown and other mid-western 


three-fourths of this outlay. 


After the vessel is made ready for operation, the Bulk Trans- 
portation Corporation will furnish the board with performance 
data on the pulverized coal units for a period of one year. 

The Bremerton is a steel cargo steamer of 7,390 deadweight 
tons, and is now laid up at Norfolk. 


INTEREST ON SHIP LOANS 


Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, on behalf of the Senate 
commerce committee, has favorably reported H. R. 7998, with 
amendments, the bill amending section 11 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920 as amended by the merchant marine act of 
1928 so that the lowest rate of interest allowed by the govern- 
ment on ship construction loans would apply while the ships 
were in the course of construction. 

The committee, however, came to the conclustion that an- 
other important issue was involved in that its investigation 
revealed that the provision in the law providing for loans “at 
the lowest rate of yield of any government obligation bearing 
date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917, and outstanding at 
the time the loan is made,” permitted loans to be made at an 
actual loss to the federal treasury and on a discriminatory basis 
as between borrowers. The committee therefore recommended 
an amendment putting a minimum limit of 3% per cent on all 
construction loans. 


BOARD TO SELL 45 BROADWAY 
The Shipping Board has authorized the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration to prepare advertisements inviting sealed bids for the 
purchase of 45 Broadway, New York City, which property has 
been utilized by the board for the New York district offices of 
the Fleet Corporation. The offices of the United States Lines also 
are located in this building. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions a practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Trafic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Demurrage—Notices of Arrival and of Constructive Placement 


New York.—Question: Referring to your answer to “New 
York” question on page 674 of The Traffic World of March 8, 
1930, under the caption “Demurrage Rules—Constructive Place- 
ment Notices.” 

We are entirely in agreement with your answer except for 
one feature, which we believe ought to be corrected lest it result 
in controversies between shippers and carriers. 

Referring to demurrage rules 3-D, 5-A-1, 8-D-3, and 9-A, you 
state: “Taking all these rules together, therefore, our view 
is that the consignee must pay for the fraction of a day left 
over after receiving the constructive placement notice on the 
day when the free time commenced to run, unless it so happens 
that he also received the arrival notice on that date after 7 a. m.” 

The question involved is whether the consignee is entitled 
to five hours’ additional free time in accordance with the pro- 
visions of rule 8-D-3. Your answer fmplies that in the event the 
carrier gave an arrival notice in addition to constructive place- 
ment notice, they both must be taken into consideration. 


In two cases (not of record) courts have held rule 4 in its 
entirety is a notification rule; that section A thereof is a general 
rule, while section C is a specific rule, so that the specific rule 
is controlling over the general rule. Section A provided for a 
notice of arrival to be sent or given within twenty-four hours 
after arrival of car and billing at destination. Section C spe- 
cifically provided that delivery of cars upon other-than-public- 
delivery tracks or upon industrial interchange tracks, or written 
notice sent or given to consignee or party entitled to receive 
same, of readiness to so deliver (constructive placement notice), 
will constitute notification to consignee. In brief, the courts 
held that constructive placement notice constituted notification 
and the carrier was not obliged to additionally issue a notice of 
arrival. The Interstate Commerce Commission recognized this 
principle in Ebersbach Construction Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
147 I. C. C. 99 (at page 101). “These two rules are distinct 
and disconnected, not relating to the same service, and not 
interdependent.” Also see Reed-Dawson Co. vs. F. E. C. Ry. 
Co., 152 I. C. C. 627. 

It is observed that since that time, section A of rule 4 has 
been amended and now sets out; “Except as otherwise provided 
in sections B, C, or D of this rule, notice of arrival shall be 
sent or given,” etc. 

As the tariff now reads, it seems fairly clear that when the 
carrier is entitled to issue a constructive placement notice, it 
is not obliged to additionally issue a notice of arrival; if it is 
not obliged to issue a notice of arrival, the mere fact that it 
may do so would not be controlling as far as the application 
of rule 8-D-3 is concerned. The Commission has held that if 
it is the practice of the carrier to perform a service not required 
by its tariff, its failure to do so in any instance would not con- 
stitute an error on its part, as carriers are governed by thefr 
tariffs and not by their practices. 


Answer: The Commission’s decisions you cite show that 
notice of arrival and notice of constructive placement are two 
separate and distinct requirements. Each requires its own kind 
of information. The notification rule requires information as 
to origin, car number, contents, and whether shipment was 
transferred in transit; the constructive placement notice shows 
that the car is being held by the carrier due to conditions 
attributable to the consignee. Neither of these rules is an ex- 
ception to the other. They are, as the Commission states, “dis- 
tinct and disconnected, not relating to the same service and 
not interdependent.” Rule 4-C says nothing about constructive 
placement notices and rule 5-A-1 nothing about arrival notices. 

Furthermore, rule 4-C, in our opinion, does not remove the 
application of rule 4-A entirely as to cars placed on industrial 
tracks, but only in so far as rule 4-C provides something con- 
trary. It is not otherwise provided in section C, for example, 
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just what information the written notice therein stateg , 
contain nor when it shall be sent. This, perforce, mt, 
covered by rule 4-A, and this construction finds support in 
8-D-1-(b), which allows extra free time for delayed or im 
notice of arrival of cars placed on industrial sidings. Th, ont 
alternative to sending the written notice of arrival of such y 
is to actually place them. That was done in the Reed.[ay 
Company case. = 

We see nothing in the tariff against sending the arriyg and 
constructive placement notices at the same time, Provided th 
condition of delivery tracks and time of sending the Write 
notice within the twenty-four-hour period coincide, and a 
sending the two notices on the same card or printed form bn 
the tariff requires the two notices whether they be sent together 
or separately. If the constructive placement notice is to be 
considered also a notice of arrival, it must contain all the in- 
formation required by rules 4-A, 4-C, and 5-A-1. 

Rule 8-D-3 allows five hours’ extra time when notice a 
arrival is sent after 3 p. m. Therefore, if it is correct to - 
a constructive placement is also an arrival notice, the Consignes 
in “New York’s” case is entitled to the extra free time ally. 
ance. Inasmuch as rule 40-C contains no exception as to cars 
to be constructively placed, it naturally follows that where the 
carrier complies with both notice rules, as the tariff requires 
the sending of the arrival notice after 3 p. m. entitles the con 
signee to the extra time, whether such arrival notice jg sent 
with or separate from the constructive placement notice, 


Limitation of Actions—Three-Year Provision of Section 28 ¥ 
Bill of Lading 


Florida.—Question: We will appreciate your opinion ay 
citation to court and Commission decisions on a question Whig 
has arisen in connection with the limit for filing loss and damg 
claims. 

The car involved in our claim was shipped May 7, 19% 
claim was filed October 2, 1926, declination of the claim wx 
made in writing on November 23, 1927, and suit was filed 
August 31, 1929. 

Section 20 of the interstate commerce act reads as follows: 


“Provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any such receiving 
or delivering common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, 
or otherwise a shorter period for giving notice of claims than ninety 
days, for the filing of claims than four months, and for the institu. 
tion of suits than two years, such period for institution of suits tp 
be computed from the day when notice in writing is given by th 
carrier to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claiam or 
any part or parts thereof specified in the notice. Provided, however 
that if the loss, damage, or injury complained of was due to car- 
lessness or negligence while the property was in transit, or while th 
property was being loaded or unloaded, or was due to unreasonable 
delay in transit or in loading or unloading, then no notice of clain 
or filing of claim shall be required as a condition precedent to r- 
covery, but in no case under this proviso shall suit be instituted after 
three years from the time such cause of action accrued.” 


The carriers are pleading statute of limitations on our sti, 
contending that it is outlawed, inasmuch as suit was not fled 
within three years after cause of action arose They are relyitg 
on the portion of the act which reads, “but in no case under 
this proviso shall suit be instituted after three years from tle 
time such cause of action accrued.” 

It is our contention that suit was filed within two year 
after declination in writing, which is in accordance with th 
provisions of the bill of lading, which says that: 


“Provided, that in case the claim on which suit is based wat 
made in writing within six months, suit shall be instituted not later 
than two years and one day after notice in writing is given by the 
carriers to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim, 
or any part or parts thereof specified in the notice.” 


Answer: In its decision in La. & Western R. R. Co. % 
Gardiner, 273 U. S. 280, the Supreme Court of the United Stat 
held that a bill of lading provision which was not in accot 
with the transportation act, which act declared unlawful a 
limitation shorter than two years from the time notice 
given of the disallowance of a claim, was ineffective. It hel 
that the provision in the statute was not intended to oper 
as a statute of limitation; that there was no federal statute 0 
limitation and the local one applied, that is, the state statl® 

Under the principle of this case it is our opinion that" 
would be held that the provision of section 2-B of the Unies 
Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, not pry” 
accord with section 20 of the interstate commerce act, 4 
ineffective, and that the statutory limitation provided fo 
section 20 of the interstate commerce act governs. . 

However, it appears that the three-year period of Jimitat 
provided for in section 20, to which you refer, is limit a 
application to the proviso immediately preceding the -—" 
provision, reading “provided, however, that if the loss, 4a a 
or injury complained of was due to carelessness or neglige? 
etc., and does not apply in connection with the preceding L 
viso reading: “That it shall be unlawful for any such rece 
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EP iy 


for weeks—on time 


(Up to date of going to press) 


HEN a comet has a date, it keeps it—whether it’s 

an actual comet blazing through the sub-zero cold 
of interstellar space—or a freight train bearing perishable 
merchandise from the Atlantic Seaboard to St. Louis. 

And now “The Comet,” famous Pennsylvania freight 
train, has blazed out another amazing record for “keeping 
dates.” 

For week after week, up until this page went to press, 

“The Comet”has been 100% on time. All of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s “Limiteds of the Freight Service” are operated on 
definite schedule—and all are turning in high on time 
records day after day, and week after week. 

Serving 8 out of 10 of the largest cities in the country, 
Pennsylvania “Freight Limiteds” have made themselves 
the favorites of Industrial Traffic Managers everywhere. 
These transportation experts recognize that Pennsylvania 
service offers the three essentials of greatest importance to 
both shipper and consignee: 

1. By a system of passing reports you can find out 
where your shipment is. 

2. You know when it is due to arrive. 

3. You have the assurance that it ‘will arrive on time. 
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100%. 


Six other Pennsylvania ‘‘Limiteds 
of the Freight Service’’ 


THE RELIABLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 


Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable Freight 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE ROCKET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cincinnati 


THE CHAMPION 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Wilkes-Barre 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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or delivering carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulations or 
otherwise,” etc. 

See, in this connection, the article on page 842 of the March 
29, 1930, Traffic World, under the caption “Bill of Lading Amend- 
ment,” under which amendment it is proposed to eliminate the 
three-year limitation and the proviso immediately preceding 
same. 

Application of Long-and-Short-Haul Clause of Fourth Section 

Kentucky.—Question: Will you please give one or two con- 
crete illustrations of the operation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Answer: The long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act provides that it shall be 
unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions of 
the act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for the transportation of like kind of property for 
a shorter haul than for a longer distance over the same line 
or route, in the same direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance. 

Under the above provisions of the act, if the rate from 
A to C is 8 cents per 100 pounds, a carrier may not publish a 
higher rate to B, an intermediate point, of, say, 10 cents, with- 
out having obtained, upon application to the Commission, an 
authorization by the Commission to charge less for the longer 
than for the shorter distance. Likewise, if the rate from D to F 
is 12 cents, a carrier may not publish a higher rate from E, an 
intermediate point, of, say, 14 cents, unless authorized to do so 
by the Commission. 

The above are examples of the ordinary operation of the 
long-and-short-haul provisions of*the fourth section. However, 
in Fourth Section Order 3700, the Commission has authorized 
the carriers to publish changes in rates, covered by general 
applications for fourth section relief filed on or before February 
17, 1911, where certain conditions are, present, without observ- 
ing the provisions of the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth 
section. This fourth section order contains twelve of these 
conditions. 


A qualification upon the Commission’s authority to authorize 
a carrier to disregard the provisions of the fourth section is 
the proviso that if a circuitous rail line or route is, because of 
such circuity, granted authority to meet the charges of a more 
direct line or route to or from competitive points and to main- 
tain higher charges to or from intermediate points on its line, 
the authority shall not include intermediate points as to which 
the haul of the petitioning line or route is not longer than that 
of the direct line or route between the competitive points. 

If, for instance, the rate via carrier X from G to H, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles is 15c and the distance via carrier Y be- 
tween the same points is 140 miles, carrier Y may publish a 
rate of 15c from G to H and may publish higher rates at points 
on its line intermediate between G and H, subject to the quailifi- 
cation that it may not publish a higher rate at a point to which 
the distance from G is less than 100 miles, the distance via 
carrier X from G to H. For instance, carrier Y may publish 
from G to H, a distance of 140 miles, a rate of 15 cents, and 
may publish a rate of 17 cents from G to I, a distance of 130 
miles. However, from G to J, a distance of 100 miles, carrier 
Y may not publish a rate to exceed 15 cents, the rate from 
G to H, the more distant points, at which point it is meeting 
the rate applicable via carrier X for a distance of 100 miles. 
See the Commission’s decision in Keokuk Shippers’ Association 
va. A. T. & S. F., 106 LC. €. 66s. 


Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Rules Not Otherwise Re- 
stricted Are Confined to Scope of Tariff as Indicated on 
Title Page 


lowa.—Question: 
in the following case: 

Jones’ Tariff 418-A, I. C. C. 1701, on the title page, carries 
classes and commodities from stations in Indiana and Michigan 
to Missouri River points. On page 44, we find an intermediate 
clause which is wide open, composed of three formulas. The 
only exceptions to this intermediate application are published 
by the Hlinois Central, south of the Ohio River. The Southern 
Railway, south of the Ohio River, also the L. & N., no further 
restriction, reading “from” station on said roads or in connec- 
tion with such roads, as intermediate carriers. 

The question arises, whether this intermediate clause would 
be applicable from a point in Illinois intermediate to Terre 
Haute, Ind. Then, again, would this intermediate clause apply, 
for example, from a B. & O. point in Ohio, intermediate to some 
Indiana point? 

Answer: The intermediate rule in Jones’ Tariff 418-A, I. C. C. 
1701, reads as follows: 


Will you please let me have your views 


Except as otherwise provided for herein from any station of origin 
from which specific rates are not named, which station is located 
directly between two stations of origin from which different rates are 
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named, the rates will be the same as from the one of the two Stations 
between which it is directly located from which the higher rates are 
named herein. If the station of origin is located directly between Poon 
stations from which the same rates apply, such rates will algo apply 
from the intermediate station. If the station of origin is not located 
between two stations from which specific rates are named, the rate 
named herein from the next more distant station located on the same 
railroad as the intermediate origin station will apply. i 


Exceptions 


Will not apply from stations on roads named below or in connec. 
tion with such roads as intermediate carriers on traffic originating q; 
stations on other roads. : 

Illinois Central Railroad (stations south of Ohio River). 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Southern Railroad (stations south of Ohio River). 


This tariff, as stated, applies from points in the states ¢ 
Indiana and Michigan. Nothing is provided therein specifically 
from points in any other states. Under the well-known rule oj 
interpretation that the expression of certain things excludes 
things not expressed, it would seem that the statement on the 
title page of the states from which rates are named thereip 
automatically excludes all other states as origin territory. The 
Commission so holds in Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. M. & 9, 
R. R., 129 I. C. C. 281; Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. ¢ ¢ 
Y., 136 I. C. C. 607; National Refining Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L, 
139 I. C. C. 307, and Cross-Bodine Lumber Co. vs. B. & 0., 14) 
i; ©. ©, S24. 


In the National Refining Company case, above cited, a tariff 
carried rates to stations in Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Wisconsin, and continued an intermediate ruie not other. 
wise restricted. Complainants contended that, inasmuch as the 
tariff contained an open route from origin points to points in 
Illinois through Indiana, the intermediate rule operated to estab. 
lish a rate at an intermediate Indiana point. The Commission, 
calling attention to the states specifically named, said: 


In determining the rate to be charged by a carrier, all parts of 
the tariff should be considered, and if a plain meaning can be gath- 
ered therefrom, effect should be given to it. 


It then held that the tariff did not contain rates to Indiana 
points under the intermediate rule; that the expression of the 
states to which the tariff applied confined the intermediate 
rule’s application to points in the states specified. Whether it 
would so hold in the instant situation is questionable. If the 
mere naming of Indiana and Michig&n, as the states from which 
Jones’ I. C. C. 1701 contains rates, limits the intermediate rule 
therein to points within those states (which must be the situa- 
tion if the cases cited should be followed), then the “excep. 
tions,” published in conjunction with the intermediate rule, 
excluding from its application ‘‘stations south of the Ohio River” 
must be superfluous, for there would be no occasion to exclude 
intermediate points in Kentucky by exception expressly lodged 
against the intermediate rule itself, when the title page effec- 
tively limits the scope of the tariff to points in Indiana and 
Michigan. It seems clear that the framers of this tariff did 
not consider that the title page carries a limitation of the tariffs 
scope sufficient to overcome the broad language used in the 
intermediate rule, and considered that, unless the exceptions 
stated in the rule were published, the tariff would apply from 
all intermediate stations, regardless of whether they were il 
Indiana or Michigan or in states not named in the title page 
of the tariff; and that they also considered that they were 
publishing rates from intermediate points in Kentucky, Illinois 
and Ohio, if such points are located on a through route via 
which the rates from Indiana or Michigan apply to the Missou!! 
River. This application is clearly drawn from the terms of 
the tariff, and if the Commission, as in then National Refining 
Company case, supra, applies the principle that “all parts 0 
the tariff should be considered” to gather a clear meanilg 
therefrom, and to give effect to all provisions thereof, we think 
it should hold, in this case, that the carriers have clearly & 
pressed their intention to apply the Terre Haute, Ind., rates 
from intermediate Illinois points, and the Indiana or Michigan 
rates, as the case may be, from any intermediate Ohio poill. 


Tariff Interpretation—Where Line-Haul Carrier Absorbs Charges 
of Terminal Carriers Result to Shipper Is Same as if Joint 
Through Rate or Single-Line Through Rate Were Estab 
lished 


Illinois.—Question: Carload shipment of steel out of Gary. 
Ind., Nov. 1, 1929, moving via E. J. E., So. Chicago, III. Belt Ry. 
Co. of Chicago to Clearing, Ill., a point within the Chicas? 
district, fabricated at Clearing, Ill, and then forwarded v# 
the Belt Ry. of Chicago, via Chicago, IIl., to Oshkosh, Wis., 02 
the C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

E. B. Boyd’s W. T. L. 130-D, I. C. C. A-1622, effective e 
1, 1926, names a through rate of 20%c from Gary, Ind., : 
Oshkosh, Wis., but as per item 100, same will not apply > 
connection with E. J. E., via Chicago Jct. within the Chie 
district, the rate from Gary, Ind., to Clearing, Ill., 3s be as 
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CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


announces 


New Wood Street 
Terminal 


Nearest and Most Convenient 
Potato Yard in Chicago 


Western Ave., Lincoln, Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets 


Now Open 


A Universal Yard—Open to All Railroads 
For the Use of All Potato Shippers and Receivers 



















The rp ame and most modern yard in the 
world devoted to handling potatoes. 
Complete track connections with every 
railway in Chicago. 

Team track facilities provided for 600 
cars, with auxiliary tracks for 1,850 addi- 
tional cars. 

Fifty foot concrete driveways between 
tracks, 

Teletype machines— installed for the 
prompt handling of reconsignments. 
Convenient outlets to “open” streets 
leading directly to nearby “South 
Water” and Randolph Street markets. 
Adequate scale equipment for prompt 
and accurate weighing of shipments. 
New, modern office building, designed to 
meet all the requirements of the trade. 
Clubhouse facilities for leisure moments. 


Ample auto parking space. 


The new Wood St. Terminal is another forward step in keep- 
ing with “North Western”’ policy to provide shippers with the 


BEST—including such projects as the $16,000,000 Proviso 
Yard for handling freight traffic with utmost efficiency. 








For full information ask any 
C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 
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NorTHWesrre 


The best of everything in the best of the west- RAILWAY 


HOUSTON. 
IS THE FOCAL POINT 
in Southern Shipping 


Terre no getting away 
from it. If you are shipping to 
South or Central America, Hou- 
ston is the most direct, econom- 
ical way to route. Those are 
brass tack facts. 


A NET-WORK of fast freight 
lines connects Houston with 
every part of the United States, 
especially advantageous rates 
being enjoyed by adjoining Cen- 
tral and Southern States. 


Waar trackage and load- 
ing facilities are ultra-modern 
for the quick dispatch of any 
cargo, saving you time and 
money. 


le you have a shipping problem 
consult the Houston Port Bureau, 
which has been established for 
your benefit. Just write to the 
nearest office and we’ll give you 
facts and figures that will save 
you money. Write today. 


SAE A NP RAE YS 
Address: 
JOHN C. MAYFIELD, 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


T. P. BARTLE, 
433 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


F. C. DEZENDORF, 
Cotton Exchange Blidg., Dallas, Texas 


T. E. DUGGAN, 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Houston, Texas 
OR 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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per E. J. E. 46-0, I. C. C. 2008, effective July 1, 1922, the rate 
Clearing, Ill., to Oshkosh, Wis., is 201%4c per cwt. as per Boyd’s 
W. T. L. 130-D, I. C. C. A-1622. 

Please refer to item 215, C. & N. W. G. F. D. 16399-I, I. C. C. 
9961, effective Sept. 25, 1929, under which iron and steel may 
be stopped in transit at points in Chicago district for fabrica- 
tion and forwarded to points on the C. & N. W. R. R. at 2c 
above the through rate from Chicago, Ill. Is this rate 2c above 
the through rate from Chicago, IIll., the legal rate from Gary, 
Ind., on this shipment? Has the C. & N. W. Ry. individual 
transit tariff in which the E. J. E. is not shown as a participating 
carrier, the authority to establish this joint rate from Gary, 
Ind., to Oshkosh, Wis., namely, 2c above the through rate from 
Chicago, Ill.? I fully realize that the E. J. E. or Belt Ry. of 
Chicago are not shrinking their charges. What I am question- 
ing is the legality of this C. & N. W. Ry. transit tariff, estab- 
lishing this joint through rate from Gary, Ind., to Oshkosh, 
Wis., via the route this shipment traveled. 

Answer: Item 215, C. & N. W. Tariff, I. C. C. 9961, provides 
that iron and steel originating at Gary may be stopped at Clearing, 
Ill., for fabricating, and may be forwarded therefrom to any point 
on or beyond the C. &. N. W., and that the rate to be charged will 
be 2 cents per 100 pounds above the through rate from Chicago, 
Ill., to final destination; also that the local charges of the 
E. J. & E. from Gary to Chicago published in E. J. & E. tariff 
No. 46-0, I. C. C. 2008, and the intermediate switching charges 
of the Belt Railway Company, will be absorbed by the C. & 
N. W. Railway. In our opinion, the C. & N. W. is obliged to 
protect the through rate named in Boyd’s Tariff I. C. C. A-1622, 
notwithstanding the provision in item 100 thereof that the rates 
named therein will not apply in connection with the E. J. & E. 
The latter carrier and the Belt Railway of Chicago will receive 
their full local rates, as published in their local tariffs. These 
locals will be paid by the C. & N. W. and not by the shipper. 
This is not a joint rate between the C. & N. W. and the lines 
whose charges are absorbed by the C. & N. W. There will be 
no division of this rate between the C. & N. W., on the one 
hand, and the switching lines, on the other. The C. & N. W. 
will simply pay the terminal lines their local rates for trans- 
porting the shipment from Gary over their respective rails 
to Chicago for the account of the C. & N. W. So far as the 
shipper is concerned, the situation is no different from what 
it would be if the tracks of the C. & N. W. extended from Gary. 
By the absorption it in effect projects its tracks from Chicago to 
Gary and thereby makes the rate in the Boyd tariff a single- 
line rate applying from Gary to Oshkosh. 

In arrangements of this sort, the carrier whose charges are 
absorbed or paid by the line-haul carrier, is reduced to the 
status of an agent facility of the absorbing carrier. There is 
no relationship whatever between the terminal carrier and the 
shipper. See Missouri Pacific R. R. vs. Reynolds-Davis Grocery 
Co., 268 U. S. 366; Elimination of Transit Privileges on Export 
Cotton at Texas Gulf Ports, 73 I. C. C. 299; Detroit Board of 
Trade vs. Wabash, 80 I. C. C. 717; Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 
Co. Case, 93 I. C. C. 3. The line-haul carrier, these cases show, 
may extend its services to an off-line station by trackage right, 
contract, purchase of other tracks, or by switching absorptions. 
The line-haul carrier thus projecting its line is also liable for 
loss and damage to shipments while on the ralis of such con- 
nections. The terminal lines whose charges are absorbed are 
powerless to prevent the line-haul carrier from effecting such 
arrangements for these terminal lines, for being common car- 
riers, they must transport for all alike, whether shippers or 
other carriers. The same situations exist at destinations also. 
In the Peoria & Pekin Union Co. case, supra, the Commission 
said: 


The carrier delivering 
which service its charges are absorbed by the initial carrier, may be 
looked on as an agent of the latter, in that it is completing a service 
which the initial carrier has taken upon itself to perform. 


shipments to industries on its line, for 


It is not necessary for the terminal line to concur in the 
through, rate which the line-haul carrier, under such arrange- 
ments, holds itself out to protect and the Commission so holds 
in the cotton transit case above cited. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Description 


California.—Question: Item 2015-B, page 48, sup 17, to 
Transcontinental Westbound Tariff No. 1-G, I. C. C. No. 1224, 
H. G. Toll, agent, contains rate of feed (animal or poultry) 
consisting of chopped, cracked, ground or rolled whole coarse 
grains, etc., separate or combined. 

(A) Will a mixed feed consisting of cracked corn, cracked 
sorghums and cracked wheat come under this item? The ques- 
tion has been brought up by the carriers, as they contend 
that wheat is not a coarse grain when cracked and mixed with 
other grains in a poultry feed. (B) Also, will a poultry food 
mixture consisting of cracked corn, recleaned wheat, recleaned 
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milo, recleaned gyp corn and recleaned kaffir come under this 
same item? 

We will appreciate your opinion and any references or de- 
cisions that will determine the classification of wheat as a coars, 
grain or otherwise. 

Answer: Item 2015-B, of the tariff cited, among other g). 
ticle, applies on “feed (animal or poultry), consisting of Chopped 
cracked, ground or rolled whole coarse grains, screenings 9; 
oat hulls, separate or combined.” In fine, the item applies 
(1) feeds manufactured from whole coarse grains, (2) Screen. 
ings, (3) oat hulls, and (4) to a combination of any two o 
more of the feeds named. 

Whether the foregoing will embrace a feed, an element oj 
which is wheat depends, of course, upon whether wheat is, ag 
a matter of custom or trade usage, a coarse grain, for all the 
grain constituents must be manufactured from “whole coarse 
grain.” See Chesebrough Mfg. Co. vs. Director-General, 4 
I. C. C. 555. In Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry, 
28 I. C. C. 680, the Commission said: 


There has never been a fixed differential on coarse grain to Okla- 
homa, nor has there been a specific relation of rates, wheat as com. 
pared to coarse grain. 


Also, in Arkansas Jobbers and Mfrs. Assn. vs. Director. 
General, 59 I. C. C. 662: 


By supplemental complaint it also attacked the rates on coarse 
grain, i. e., corn, oats, rye and barley,’’ and complainant contends 
“that the rates on coarse grain are unreasonable to the extent that 
they have been increased more than the corresponding rates on wheat. 


In Rates on Grain, Grain Products, and Hay, 64 I. C. C. % 
and 80 I. C. C. 362, the Commission prescribed different bases 
for rates on “wheat and hay” from those fixed for “coarse 
grains.” In Arkansas Jobbers & Mfrs. Assn. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, 66 I. C. C. 472, it said: 


We further find that the local rates on coarse grains will be 
unduly prejudicial and that a reasonable and non-preferential basis 
for the future will bé rates made 10 per cent less than those pre- 
scribed on wheat from and to the same points. 


In South Dakota R. R. Commissioners vs. Director-General, 
73 I. C. C. 347, the Commission said: 


The term ‘“‘grain’’ includes all grains, both wheat and coarse grain; 
“coarse grain’’ includes corn, oats, rye and barley. 


Various other cases clearly show that wheat is not con 
sidered a coarse grain by the grain trade nor by the Commission. 
Regarding questions A and B, neither the tariffs nor the 
decisions differentiate between “wheat” and “recleaned wheat.” 


Allowance for Spotting Cars 


Florida.—Question: With his own equipment a shipper 
switches loaded cars over his siding from the point of loading 
to a point adjacent to a carrier’s rails, a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, eliminating the necessity of the carrier going in to 
the point of loading to pick up the cars. Is the shipper ex 
titled to a switching charge from the carrier on cars so handled? 
The shipper has no written or verbal agreement with the carrier 
for any switching allowance. If entitled to switching charge 
can he recover? Please cite cases. ; 

Answer: The spotting of cars at the plant of a shipper 's 
generally considered as being a part of the service included i 
the delivery service of a common carrier, 2lthough the services 
required at a particular industry may be of such magnitude 
as to be beyond the carrier’s legal obligation to perform. 

The carrier may perform the spotting service or it may, 
under section 15 of the interstate commerce act, by contrac! 
employ the owner of the property transported and make 2 just 
and reasonable allowance to such a party for the performance 
of the service. 

The making of this allowance is subject to the qualification 
that the nature of the industry is such as to permit of the per 
formance of the service by the carrier, should it choose to pe 
form the service itself, and that the carrier have the opti 
of performing the service or of contracting for the performance 
of the service by the owner of the property transported. S¢ 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R., 64 1. C. C. 4 
Cambria Steel Co. vs. Director-General, 64 I. C. C. 7387; = 
burgh Forge & Iron Co. vs. Director-General, 59 I. C. C. 29, am 
Natiorial Malleable Castings Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R., 511. C.¢ 
537, and cases cited therein. 

Whether or not you are entitled to an allowance for gpot- 
ting services at your own plant depends upon the circumstane® 
and conditions under which the service is performed or 4 
whether or not the failure of the carriers to make an allowane’ 
subjects you to undue prejudice. See the Commission's dec 
sions in Ritter-Conley Manufacturing Co. vs. Director-Geneé 
58 I. C. C. 327; Stewart Furnace Co. vs. Penna R. R. © 
I. C. C. 528, and cases cited therein. 
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Always doing their best, efficiently and 
willingly, regardless of conditions, ob- 
stacles or emergencies, characterizes 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad employees. 


This dependable co-operation is largely 
responsible for on-time arrivals of ship- 
ments routed via Mobile and Ohio. 
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Limitation of Actions—Reparation Under Rule 77 of Tariff 
Circular 20 


West Virginia.—Question: Please advise what your con- 
ception of the following situation is, citing any Commission 
decisions known: 

If a tariff carries a clause that where through rates exceed 
the aggregate of intermediate rates the carriers will refund 
through special docket channel to basis of the aggregate rates, 
is it meant that they have three years in which to do so, or 
does the two-year statute govern? 

If rule 77 is applicable and a holding out to refund by 
special docket is made, does this apply to the two or three year 
statute? 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Fed- 
erated Metals Corporation vs. N. Y. C. R. Co., 139 I. C. C. 751, 
the two-year period of limitation governs reparation awarded 
under rule 77. In this case the Commission said: 


The shipment from Rome to New York moved over the New York 
Central. It weighed 41,294 pounds, and charges of $111.49 were col- 
lected at the fifth class rate of 27 cents, applicable on scrap brass. 
This shipment was delivered to consignee at New York on or before 
September 20, 1930, more than two years prior to the filing of this 
complaint, and the latter is barred in so far as it seeks reparation on 
the ground of unreasonableness. Complainant contends that, as the 
rate of scrap brass from Buffalo, N. Y., to New York was 23 cents, 
subject to Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, and as Rome is intermediate 
between Buffalo and New York, the shipment was overcharged in the 
amount of the difference between the rate charged and the rate of 23 
cents applicable from Buffalo. There is no merit in this contention. 
In instances where reparation is awarded because of Rule 77, it is on 
the ground of unreasonableness and not because of any overcharge. 


Tariff Interpretation—Scrap Iron 


Alabama.—Question: I note on page 1548 of The Traffic 
World for December 14, 1929, under “Tariff Interpretation— 
Scrap Iron, Ohio,” that you quote several decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission where they considered the scrap 
iron rate on second-hand machinery. 

Won’t you kindly advise me if in any of these decisions, the 
Commission’s opinion was that the scrap-iron rate should be 
applied on second-hand machinery when not broken into parts 
in conformity with the classification, also quoting, in part, their 
opinion? 

Answer: In the decisions to which you refer the Commis- 
sion holds that an article must be broken into pieces or into 
scraps before being shipped to be entitled to the scrap-iron rate 
under tariff provisions similar to the description of scrap iron 
as carried in Consolidated Classification No. 5, in which it is 
provided that the ratings applied on scrap or pieces of iron 
or steel, having value for remelting purposes only. See the 
more recent decisions of the Commission in Lynchburg Iron 
& Metal Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 160 I. C. C. 24, and 
Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. G. N. R. Co., 159 
I. C. C. 266, in which cases the Commission holds that the 
scrap-iron rate is not applicable to articles which do not con- 
form with a tariff provision reading: “Scraps or pieces of iron 
or steel having value for remelting purposes only.” 


Actions for Loss or for Injury to Goods—Parties Plaintiff— 
Consignee 


Minnesota.—Question: A carload of apples was shipped 
from Washington, billed to La Crosse, Wis., and, through error 
of the railroad company, the car was taken to Chicago, where 
it was delivered to the consignor. The car had been sold to 
the party to whom it was billed at La Crosse.. However, the 
railroad company declined to pay this claim, because they 
claim the consignee never had any interest in this shipment, for 
the reason that he never paid for the apples. The consignee 
can show that he suffered loss as a result of this non-delivery 
in the sum of $400. 


Kindly advise me if the consignee has a claim against the 
carriers for non-delivery. 

Answer: In general, the presumption is that title to the 
goods passes to the consignee on delivery to the carrier; and 
he is considered the person prima facie entitled to sue for 
loss or injury to goods shipped, although the contract of affreight- 
ment was made with the consignor. The action may be either 
ex delicto or ex contractu, the contract of shipment being pre- 
sumed to have been made for the consignee’s benefit. Smith 
vs. N. Y. O. & W. R. Co., 196 N. Y. S. 522. Nevertheless, a 
presumption that the consignee is the owner of the goods is 
not conclusive and may be rebutted; and if the presumption 
is overcome, the action may properly be brought in the name 
of the consignor. 

Of course, where the consignee is the actual owner of the 
goods shipped, he may sue for loss or injury; and it makes no 
difference to his right of action that he has not paid for the 
goods. Jordon vs. Gulf, etc., R. Co., 58 Sou. 595. 

Any lawful holder of a bill of lading issued by the initial 
carrier pursuant to the Carmack amendment may maintain an 
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action for the loss of, or damage or injury to, the pro 
Turner Lumber & Investment Co. vs. C. R. I. & P,, i¢ § 

(2d) 705. It has also been held that the person beneficial: 
interested, although not in possession of the bill of ~d 
an interstate shipment, may recover for the loss of, or j = 
to, the goods shipped. Norfolk Southern Ry. Co. yg, Nort 

Truckers’ Exchange, 88 S. E. 318. olk 


Liability for Failure to Insure Shipment Delivered by Rail Lin 
to Steamship Company on Shipping Order Erroneously = 
scribing Shipment, but Containing Notation for Insuran 
for a Stated Amount ” 


California.—Question: We made a shipment from Los An. 
geles consisting of two cases of drugs and perfumes to a con- 
cern in New York. The Pacific Electric Railway handleq the 
shipment from Los Angeles to the wharf at Termina] Island 
ay Los Angeles). The Pacific Electric bill of lading reaq 
as follows: 


Derty 


2 boxes of Drugs containing Face Powder Sets, 
Toilet Water, Perfume Extracts, Sachet Powders, Lip 
Sticks and Rouge. 


The packages were also marked, “Insure for $1,703.16,” aj 
charges being prepaid. 

The Pacific Electric Railway transported the cases to Ter. 
minal Island, but when they turned over the delivery order to 
the Intercoastal Steamship Company, it simply read: “2 boxes 
of drugs” and did not itemize the rest of the information givep 
on the rail bill of lading. The steamship company’s tariff, of 
course, calls for a different rate on drugs than it does on toilet 
water and perfumes. It also has a lower released valuation ip 
its tariff, as well as a lower rate. In short, the steamship com. 
pany treated the shipment as if it were two boxes of drugs, 
giving it no special stowage, and evidently overlooked the high 
valuation of $1,703.16. 

There was a damage amounting to over $200 in the ship 
ment and the steamship company want us to settle with them 
for $99 on the basis of the drug rate released valuation (which 
we believe was about $1.50 per pound). 


The Intercoastal S. S. Co. are throwing the responsibility 
back on the Pacific Railway, who are again throwing it back 
on the steamship company. In other words, the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway disclaims all liability in connection with the mat- 
ter, stating that their negligence in failing to fully itemize their 
delivery order, the same as the rail bill of lading, does not hold 
them open to any liability. 

The Intercoastal S. S. Co. in turn claim that the shipment 
was handled as “Drugs”; that the rate on drugs was paid and 
that they are only liable to the extent as previously explained 
in this letter. 


We would like very much to know whether there have been 
any decisions rendered relative to a _ situation as explained 
herein, where a railroad transporting merchandise to a dock for 
shipment, intercoastal, fails to itemize fully, on their delivery 
order, all the details written by the shipper on the original rail 
bill of lading. 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the courts directly 
in point, but in our opinion the liability of the rail carrier de 
pends upon the extent of its duty with respect to the forward 
ing of goods consigned to the steamship company for further 
shipment. If the rail carrier assumes the duties of a forwarder 
as to such shipments, it seems that it would be liable in dam- 
ages for its negligence in failing to properly describe the goods 
in its delivery or forwarding order, if injury to the shipper 
sults from its negligence in this respect. 

It is, however, doubtful whether, in the instant case, there 
was a failure on the part of the rail carriers to describe the 
goods in such a manner as to put the steamship company 
notice that the goods were not merely ordinary drugs, that 
a valuation of a considerable amount, and greatly in excess : 
the value of drugs, was shown in the delivery order of the rall 
carrier, as a part of a notation reading: “Insure for $1,703.16. 

In this connection, see the decision in Loma Fruit Co. ¥5 


International Navigation Co., 11 Fed. (2) 124, in which case the | 


court said: 

The ocean carriers would not have loaded these shipments she 
their steamers without first receiving copies of the export ies be- 
lading, and I find that they did in each case receive those pao ote 
fore shipment. They must be taken to have had notice that re vance 
tion to Liverpool was called for. Though this was not in — Com 
with the freight contract made between them and the Santa re tif 
pany, I think, by receiving and carrying the shipments, they elast 
and were bound by the bills as between themselves and the eee rip: 
Reclamation for any loss they incurred as a result of the mis Sani 
tion in the bill of lading would have to be made against the 
Fe Company. 


In this case the steamship company was held liable in a2 
action by the shipper for failure to provide refrigeratitt aap 
goods shipped on an export bill of lading issued by @ 
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BALTIMOR OHIO RR 


[A 
aque 


‘LHESE 2 TRAINS 


reflect an earnest e 


ort to please 


the traveling public 


IDE out from St. Louis, Louisville, 
or Cincinnati some day on the 
NATIONAL LIMITED when you’re bound 
for Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, or New York, and see for yourself 
why this train is popular. Or leave Chi- 
cago on the CAPITOL LIMITED and see 
how homelike and hospitable a train 
can be, 

There’s fine equipment, in the first 
place, All-Pullman as far as Washing- 
ton, with the latest type Observation- 
Library-Lounge cars, barber, valet, and 
shower baths. And each train carries 
through Drawing-room 
ind Compartment Sleep- 
ig cars, Club cars with 


newspapers and magazines, train 
secretary, maid, and manicure to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 

But besides good equipment, you'll 
find on each of these trains a constant 
personal effort on the part of the train 
force to make you comfortable, to 
guard your safety, to make sure you 
arrive on time. As your train rolls 
through the night, thoughtful care pro- 
tects your sound sleep. Trainmen and 
porters speak softly and do their work 
quietly; a considerate engineer does his 


NATIONAL LIMITED — Leaves St. Louis 12:17 p. m... . Louisville 5:00 p. m. 


... Cincinnati 8:55 p. m. 


CAPITOL LIMITED — Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. 


(Standard Time) 


very best to start and stop his train 
without jar and jolt; powerful locomo- 
tives and a smooth roadbed help to in- 
sure your rest. 

In the Dining cars, designed and fur- 
nished in the Colonial manner, cour- 
teous stewards take pleasure in serving 
you delicious seafood from the Chesa- 
peake Bay; fresh vegetables from the 
truck gardens of Maryland; ham and 
eggs from old Virginia farms; rich Me- 
dina honey from Ohio. 

Try one of these trains next time you 
travel East. See for yourself what we 
are trying to do in extra 
courtesy and comfort on 
our railroad. 


BALTIMORE e& OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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rier, which provided that refrigeration would be furnished by 
the steamship company. The court, as appears from the above 
quoted excerpt, held the steamship company liable on the 
ground that it had notice that the rail carrier’s agent had 
undertaken to furnish refrigeration on steamers which were not 
provided with the means for refrigerating shipments. 

The court further held that the steamship company’s right 
of reclamation for the mis-description was against the rail carrier. 

It seems to us that the principle of the above referred to de- 
cision is applicable to the facts in the instant case. 





CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period April 
8-14, inclusive, was 446,131, a decrease of 2,433 cars as com- 
pared with the preceding period, while no shortage was reported, 
according to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. The surplus was reported as follows: 


Box, 170,979; ventilated box, 960; auto and furniture, 29,540; total 
box, 201,479; flat, 10,105; gondola, 100,779; hopper, 89,383; total coal, 
190,162; coke, 624; S. D. stock, 24,377; D. D. stock, 3,480; refrigerator, 
14,140; tank, 544; miscellaneous, 1,220. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 34,775 box, 100 flat, 
1,250 S. D. stock, 50 refrigerator and 40 miscellaneous cars. 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The car service situation in the territory of the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board was reported as satisfactory at the 
thirty-first regular meeting of the board at Huron, S. D., April 
29. The district manager, P. J. Coleman, reported that “no 
complaint of any kind has been received in the last three months 
or since the last meeting upon any phase of transportation 
service.” There is a surplus of equipment of every kind in the 
territory, he said, which the carriers “are anxious to put to 
work as soon as business offers.” 


The grain movement has continued “smoothly,” according 
to the report of the joint grain transportation committee, and 
the present situation is approximately normal. An analysis of 
the situation at the terminal elevators, however, was to the 
effect that “if a substantial export demand is not developed 
immediately upon the opening of lake navigation, the present 
plan of feeding the grain into primary markets slowly, or as 
the terminal elevators can currently absorb, must be continued 
for the balance of the 1929 crop now in the country. This will 
also apply to the new 1930 crop, unless the surplus, which is 
blocking our terminal elevators, can be disposed of in the mean- 
time.” 

Grain stocks on the farm, as of March 1, were said to be 
smaller than a year ago and smaller than the five-year average 
for the same date. 


A digest of the commodity committee reports follows: 


Estimated loading of flour and feed for the second quarter of 
the year is 29,000 cars, slightly less than in the same period a year 
ago. “Stocks of flour and feed are light and with considerable fiour 
on the books it would seem reasonable to figure that loading would 
be about the same as last year. Although our forcast indicates a 
decrease, we firmly believe the final figures will equal last year.’’ 

The report of the potato and vegetable committee indicated a 
comparatively light movement was expected. ‘‘Present indications point 
to an acreage perhaps a trifle under or at least not to exceed the 
acreage planted last year,’ it said. Potato shippers, it said, were 
highly pleased with the fact a larger percentage of refrigerator cars 
were provided to move the last crop than had ever been made avail- 
able before. 

The coal movement in the next three months is expected to be 
about the same as in the same period last year. 

Refriegrator car requirements of dairy products for the second 
quarter are expected to be 7,700 cars—‘“‘it is safe to say that the out- 
put of dairy products will probably not exceed that of last year, 
although the difference would likely be slight, if any.”’ 

A slight decrease in car requirements for paper, pulp and related 
articles was anticipated. 

Outbound miscellaneous traffic will be about the same as last 
year, according to the committee reporting. 

The committee on agricultural implements, vehicles and farm 
machinery said that a total of 4,109 cars would be required to move 
those commodities in the second quarter this year, which represented 
an increase of 9.5 per cent over actual loading in the second quarter 
last year, and a decrease of 17 per cent under loadings the first quar- 
ter of this year. 

The movement of iron and steel is expected to “be about the 
same as last year, possibly more box cars may be needed but less 
open top equipment.’”’ The industry as a whole is operating at about 
85 per cent of its rated capacity, it was stated. 

The requirement of the canned goods industry for the second quar- 
ter was expected to be 700 cars. Stocks on hand were said to be about 
normal with a “brisk’’ demand. 

Carloadings of sugar in the territory are expected to number 
about 875 for the quarter. 

An increase of 10 per cent in loadings of crushed stone, sand and 
gravel was predicted. 


CAR HIRE SETTLEMENTS 
The American Short Line Railroad Association in an an- 
swer in No. 17801, in the matter of rules for car hire settle- 
ments, filed by Moultrie Hitt, has asked the Commission to 
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deny the petition of the American Railway Association for 
opening of the case either for rehearing, reargument or o 
ification. _ 

The short line association says the petition for rehearip 
should be denied because it presents no new facts which woull 
justify a reopening of the case for any further hearing, Ty 
petition for reargument should be denied, it is contended, * 
cause it is, in material substance, nothing more or legs rg 
general disagreement With the findings of the Commission ti 
its conclusions from the evidence, and a proposal to substitut, 
therefor findings that will embody the principles contended for 
by the American Railway Association, “even before making on 
attempt to apply the findings made by the Commission afte, 
considering all the evidence.” The short line association aig, 
says it is quite evident that the petition for modification ;; 
“merely the wish to thwart the decision, hence the reliance 
placed upon alleged difficulties in the existing car service Tules 
to support an argument for modifying the Commission’s find. 
ings instead of proceeding to modify the car service rules go as 
to loyally effectuate the spirit and effect of the decision.” 

The actual findings of the Commission, says the answer 
clearly recognize the correct root principles, and they should 
be given sincere and loyal application. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 

Reports from one hundred and six telephone companies 
each having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, 
show that their operating income in the aggregate was $44,754. 
492 for the two months ended with February, a decrease of 
$2,590,194 or 5.5 per cent as compared with the returns for the 
corresponding period last year, according to the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission. For February the operating ip. 
come was $21,913,384, a decrease of $504,882 or 2.3 per cent as 
compared with the income for February, 1929. At the end of 
February the number of company stations in service was 16- 
973,939, an increase of 823,716 or 5.1 per cent as compared with 
the number as of the end of February, 1929. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LOADING IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


The seasonal call of vessels of the French Line in Central. 


America will be discontinued after the sailing of the S. §. 
Wyoming from San Francisco May 12. The loading of cargo in 
Central America will not be resumed until late December, when 
the new coffee crop is available. 

With five of the new, fast, combination passenger and cargo 
vessels already on the run, and with six additional vessels, all 
with a speed of 14 knots, now in course of construction, the 
French Line will give express service to France in the coming 
fruit season. The time in transit from California to Havre will 
be 24 to 25 days. 

All these vessels are equipped with refrigerator space and 
with special installations for carriage of dried fruits in ven- 
tilated space. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTIS 
Tons of revenue freight originated and carried by Class ! 
railroads in the last quarter of 1929, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1928, by groups of commodities, are 
set forth as follows in freight commodity statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission: 


ORIGINATED—UNITED STATES 


Increase 
—Fourth Quarter— 1929 over 
Commodity Group 1929 1928 1928 
Products of agriculture............ 34,905,338 40,924,424 6,019,086 
Animals and products............ 983,063 6,994,293 “lL 
Products of mines...........++++- 190,032,995 188,605,169 1,427,826 
Products Of f0rests..........s0..+ 21,153,096 23,668,188 $2,515,0e 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.. 73,942,182 76,819,160  °2,877,02 
yee aE en 8,824,302 9,465,158 # 640,856 
MEN, Aacdcccsustinedowkecteced 335,840,926 346,476,392  *10,636,468 
CARRIED onsiitie 
—Fourth Quarter— 1929 over 
Commodity Group 1929 1928¢ 1928 
Products of agriculture........... 64,487,851 73,958,255 9,470.40 
Animals and products............. 12,416,578 12,355,875 patie 
Products of mines..............+++ 340,617,004 342,184,040 <1, e et 
Products of forestS...........++.++ 40,452,299 46,210,242 $5,751 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. .144,911,274 151,362,462 $o,Ao 
BEE We Te Ws Rs i occccnsescces 15,435,137 16,460,707  *1,025,6/ 
TD a eae cad elie 618,320,143 642,531,581 *24,211,488 
~~ *Decrease. 


7Returns for Illinois Terminal Company not included. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspe- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always te 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Canal Street 
Team Tracks 


Centrally situated at 23rd and Canal 
Streets, with an entrance at three points, 
Erie Team Tracks and Automobile Platforms 
offer to shippers and receivers every con- 
venience to be found in a modern, up-to-date 
freight handling station. 


Concrete ramps with wide curvatures 
and easy grades. 


Driveways of concrete, 38 feet in width, 
provide ample space. 


Modern scales conveniently located. 


An electric Gantry Crane for handling 
heavy and bulky freight. 


At the automobile platform both side 
door and end door cars can be loaded 
or unloaded under cover. 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD IS 
EQUIPPED FOR HEAVY DUTY. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 
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Digest of New Complaints 
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No. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 23355, 


. 23358. 


23031. Sub. No. 2. George Neuswanger et al., Alliance, Neb., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, salt, Hutchison, Lyons 
and Kanopolis, Kan., to Alliance, Neb. Ask rates and reparation. 
23261. Sub. No. 1. Franklin Steel Co. et al., Cleveland, O., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, damaged 
and defective iron and steel articles, points in Kentucky, Ohio, 
and other states to various destinations. Ask rates and repara- 
tion. 

23341. Sub. No. 1. International Agricultural Corporation, New 
York City, vs. B. & O. et al. . 

Unreasonable rates, fertilizer, superphosphate and fertilizer ma- 
terials, Cheektowaga, N. Y., and South Wilmington, Mass., to 
points in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania. Asks rates 
for future. 

23352. Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation et al., Columbus, O., vs. 
A. & B. B. et al. ‘ 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, commodity and class 
traffic, Blue Island, Ill., Battle Creek, Mich., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and other points in central territory to destinations in Brown and 
Clermont counties, Ohio, as compared with rates to points in the 
same counties. Asks rates. 

23353. The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. et al., Canton, O., vs. 
A. & R. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of act, iron 
and steel street lamp posts, or parts thereof, Canton, O., to all 
points on lines of defendants in all states of the United States 
as compared with rates on iron and steel electric wire poles and 
concrete or cement lamp posts. Ask rates and reparation. 

23354. S. E. Cone Grain & Seed Co., Lubbock, Tex., vs. Fort Worth 
& Denver City et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, millet seed, Stratford, 
Tex., to Lubbock, Tex. Asks rates and reparation. 

J. Kardonsky, New York, N. Y., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 15 of act, beans, 
South Bay, Fla., to New York, N. Y. Asks reparation. 

23356. Cosgrove & Co., Chicago, IIll., vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, bituminous coal screenings, Panama, IIl., to 
Hannibal, Mo. Asks waiver of collection of additional charges. 
_— T. B. Hord Grain Co., Central City, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, corn, Mason, Neb., and Broken 
Bow, Neb., to transit elevator at Aurora, Neb., and shipped out 
to San Francisco, Calif. Asks rates and waiver of collection of 
undercharges. 

Blytheville Cotton Oil Co. et al., Blytheville, Ark., vs. St. 
L.-S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, points in Alabama to Arkansas points. 
Ask rates and reparation. 

23359. Sunset Lumber & Hardware Co. et al., Riverton, Wyo., vs. 
Camas Prairie et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, lumber and lumber 
= points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana to 

iverton and other Wyoming points, because blanket rates are 
not applied. Ask rates and reparation. 
23360. New Orleans (La.) Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & R. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, grain 
and/or grain products, points in Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, IIlli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oklahoma and Utah, to _— in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Mississippi. Cairo, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Evansville, 
Ind., Louisville, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., St. Louis, 
Mo., East St. Louis, Ill., and points grouped therewith preferred. 
Asks relief. 
ls oa Smith Agricultural Chemical Co., Columbus, O., vs. A. 

. et al. 

Unreasonable_charges, fertilizer, Indianapolis, Ind., 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. Asks rates and reparation. 
23362. United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. et al., 
Burlington, N. J., vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, cast 
iron pipe and fittings, Birmingham, North Birmingham, Bessemer 
and Anniston, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to Des Moines and 
other Iowa points. Ask rates and reparation. 

23363. Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of Hamm Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., vs. Sumter & Choctaw et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 13 of act, logs, Sumter 
and Choctaw stations to Meridian, Miss., as compared with rates 
between Alabama points. Ask rates and reparation. 

23364. Corbin Fruit Co., Corbin, Ky., vs. S. A. U. & G. et al. 

Rate in_violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, onions, Crystal City, 
Tex., to Corbin, Ky. Asks reparation. 


to points 


. 23365. Shearman Concrete Pipe Co., Little Rock, Ark., vs. M.-K.-T. 


of Texas et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, concrete 
sewer pipe, Dallas, Tex., to Oklahoma City, Okla., as compared 
with rates from Pittsburg, Kan., and Joplin, Mo., and Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. Asks reparation. 

23366. Southern Oil Co., High Point, N. C., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 4 of act, gasoline, Charles- 
ton, S. C., to High Point, N. C., as compared with rates to 
Thomasville, Greensboro, N. C. Asks rates and reparation. 
at North Alabama Utilities Co., Sheffield, Ala., vs. New Haven 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first two sections of act, cast 
iron gas meters, Bridgeport, Conn., to Sheffield, Ala., as compared 
with rates on stations gas meters. Asks rates and reparation. 
23368. Pensacola Creosoting Co., Pensacola, Fla., vs. L. & N. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates, Pensacola, Fla., to all stations on Alabama 
& Florida division of defendant’s line (Rhodes, Ala., to Graceville, 
Fla., inclusive). Montgomery and Brewton, Ala., preferred. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

Sub. No. 1. Same vs. L. & N. 

Same complaint and prayer, Pensacola to stations on Florala 

branch of the A. & F. division of the L. & N. 
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No. anne. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, contractors’ equipment, including 
shovels and machinery, between points in Colorado on ghipmat” 
moving interstate and between points in Colorado and New ts 
Asks rates and reparation. txico, 

No. 23370. United States Tile & Marble Co., Inc., Washington Dc 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. — 

Unreasonable rates and charges, imported crushed 
delphia, Pa., to Harrisburg, 

No. 23371. Endicott Johnson @ 
& W. et al. 

Ratings and rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, gaivanj 
iron blow pipe, Camden, N. J., to Johnson City, N. Y, ‘Asks rer 
ings and rates. ‘ 

No. 23372. W. B. Roddenbery, Cairo, Ga., vs. T. & N. O. et al, 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cane syrup, Southdown La 

to Texas City, Tex. Asks reparation. » oe, 
No. > — Radio Stores, Inc., et al., Chicago, Ill, 
& L. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act radi 
cabinets, Connersville, Evansville, Kokomo, North Vernon an 
Paoli, Ind., Detroit, Mich., and Springfield, O., to Chicago t 

o. . tewar uit Co., E. G. Potter, receiver, § . 
Calt., = 8. F. x al. ‘a . an Francise 
ates in violation sections 2 and 3 of act, fresh 
Ore., to various transcontinental destinations, as ‘Compacel ot 
rates from California. Asks reparation. u 


Salle Construction Co., Pueblo, Colo., vs. D. & Rg ¥ 


st i 
Pa. Asks rate and reparation ‘ 


orporation, Endicott, N. Y., ys, RL 


vs. C, |, 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


The bill (H. R. 3141), amending the claims provisions of 
the bill of lading, having become a law through the signatuy 
of President Hoover, plans are on foot for a conference betwee, 
the carriers and the National Industrial Traffic League as ) 
the exact language of the new bill of lading, which will become 
effective, it is expected, about the first of August. It is pointe 
out that shippers should bear this in mind in ordering supplic 
of bills of lading and it is understood that, when the new bili 
of lading becomes effective, it will not be permissible to ys 
the old forms with the new language stamped in or otherwis 
shown as a correction. 


RAILROAD [PROMOTION BILL 

A plan to put the Commission into the business of promo 
ing the construction of railroads in public land states is op. 
bodied in a bill, S. 4311, introduced by Senator Jones of 
Washington (by request) and referred to the committee on inter. 
state commerce. The author of the scheme is not disclosed in 
the bill. In order to aid and facilitate the financing and co 
struction of railroads in states having unappropriated public 
lands, forest reserves, national parks, and Indiana reservations, 
such lands being under control of the federal government, the 
bill says the Commission shall have the power and that it shal 
be its duty to plan, finance, construct, rent or lease railroad 
road beds and structures, the road beds being no farther ai 
vanced than the sub-grade. 

Applications for constructing the beginnings of such rail 
roads may be made by twenty-five or more citizens, who in the 
language of the bill are ‘‘free-holders in any district or territory 
not served by an existing railroad.” The bill contains minute 
directions for the filing and disposition of such applications by 
the cooperation of the federal commission, the secretary of war, 
of the United States treasury and of the state commissions. The 
bill also authorizes the Commission to make a “preliminary bond 
issue not to exceed $750,000, bonds to bear five per centu 
interest.” The money to be derived from that bond issue is to 
be credited to what is known as a railroad development fund. 


NEW LACKAWANNA TERMINAL 

The new terminal warehouse and freight station of the Lack 
awanna Railroad in North Jersey City, said to be the third 
largest building in New Jersey and the largest under one rod 
devoted exclusively to general storage and distribution purposé 
on the Atlantic seaboard, was placed in service May 1. 

Adjacent to the freight yards, Hoboken Passenger Terminal, 
steamship piers, ferries to New York, vehicular tunnel and ¢& 
press motor highway through New Jersey, it is within easy 
trucking distance to all points in the metropolitan area. Built 
of steel, concrete, brick and glass, its capacity is 90,000 tons 0 
4,000 freight car loads. Sections are set aside for light mat 
facturing, office and display space, assembly work, and the 8 
cial handling of chemicals, automobiles, etc. Another sectia 
accommodates bonded freight. A distribution service will 
maintained, as an auxiliary to the warehouse, assuring delivel 
at practically all points within a radius of 50 miles the follow 
day. A U. S. customs storekeeper, the manager of Lackawalls 
Warehouses, Inc., and the local freight agent will have offic 
in the building. 


You may either write or wire our Washington i 
for information concerning matters in any deparine 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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More and more, 


as one studies the 
onomics of Distribution, one is im- 
pressed by the relative importance of the 
Key Cities and their trading areas. 


Analysis emphasizes two fundamental, 
clear-cut facts. First, that Distribution ex- 


pense decreases with lessened distance 


from the base of operations. Second, that 
the most profitable major outlets are usu- 
ally those in and around the closely 
populated zones. 
xkwkt 

Forty per cent of American businesses 
today are said to be operating at a loss. 
Examine the statements of many compa- 


nies and you will find scores of concerns 
which show a deficit. Why is it? 


Large operations are shown. Huge sales 

volumes. National coverage ... But the 

profit is not there. Curves of sales and of 

costs swing so closely together as to 

squeeze margins to the vanishing point. 
kkk * 


Many such concerns have been trying to 
do too much business. Much of their 
volume, closely scrutinized, 
actually shows a loss. If this 
volume were trimmed to 
e bone of truly profitable 
Operations, two things 
would result: Net earnings 
would increase; and these 
perations would be found 
ely cOncentrated in the 
zones commanded by the 
key cities of = country. 
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Assuming that there are 120,000,000 
people in continental United States, is 
not an operating headquarters strategic 
around which 50,000,000 are massed 
within a 500-mile circle? Does it not 
mean something to be able to lay down 
your goods to all these buyers in terms of 
hours, rather than of days? To save in 
transportation costs as well as in time? To 
distribute from the natural trading point 
of a great and prosperous territory? 
x *«kre 


That, in a word, is the basic advantage 
of St. Louis as a distributing center. Sur- 
rounding it is the richest and the fastest- 
growing section in all America. It is one 
of the primary national distributing 
headquarters which keys a giant area. 
Your factory, branch, or warehouse lo- 
cated here would profit. Why not obtain 
and weigh the definite facts and figures 
which we will so gladly furnish. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





A luncheon meeting May 5 of the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
will be sponsored by Foote and Davies Company, commercial 
printers. The president of that company, M. M. Davies, will 
speak on “The Relation of the Printer to the Railroads.” A 
mock trial of an interstate commerce case before the Commis- 
sion will constitute the program at the next meeting of the 
Traffic Study Club, to be held at the Chamber of Commerce 
May 14. 





Edward Clemens, traffic manager of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, was unanimously elected president of 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis at its 
annual election April 29. Mr. Clemens 
has been associated with the terminal 
association throughout -his’ entire 
transportation career, beginning his 
service twenty-nine years ago as a 
messenger in the freight department, 
when he had just reached his six- 
teenth birthday anniversary. A native 
of Eureka, St. Louis County, he de- 
cided early that the city was more 
alluring than the country and the rail- 
road business was his goal. From 
messenger he became clerk, account- 
ant, chief clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment, chief clerk to general manager, 
superintendent of car. service, as- 
sistant federal manager during the 
government’s war operation of the railroads, assistant to gen- 
eral Manager, and, since January 1, 1925, traffic manager. He 
is the first St. Louisan to serve as president of both the St. 
Louis Railway Club and the traffic Club of St. Louis. He was 
president of the railway club in 1923. 

An afternoon bridge will be held at the club rooms of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, for ladies of the club and their friends, 
May 8. It will be followed by dinner, and bridge and dancing 
in the evening. 











The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will have its sixteenth 
annual outing and shad dinner at Kugler’s Old Mohican Club 
House May 24. There will be a baseball game between the 
Traffic Club of Baltimore and the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, 
music, sports and other entertainment. 





Two moving pictures, “Cruise O’er the Golden Caribbean,” 
and “Bananaland,” were shown at a meeting of the Traffic Club 
of New York in its club rooms at the Park Central April 29, 
through the courtesy of the United Fruit Company and Fruit 
Dispatch Company. Dinner was served. A dinner dance will 
be given in the club rooms May 3. 





The annual industrial outing of the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club was held May 2. Plants of the Gulf States 
Steel Company and Goodyear Rubber Company, at Gadsden, Ala., 
were visited, following which there was a barbecue. 





The weekly meeting of the Traffic Club of St. Louis of 
April 28 was not held. Election of officers was scheduled at 
the American Annex Hotel the following day. The polling 
place was open all day, and in the evening there was a dinner 
at which George Simmons, first president of the club, was the 
speaker. 





H. A. Shaver, president of Shaver Brothers Canning Com- 
pany, said to have established the first commercial canning 
factory in Florida, told of the growth and present state of the 
canning industry in that state at a meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Jacksonville at the Hotel Seminole April 7. About twenty- 
five per cent of the pack of grapefruit produced in the state 
is canned at Jacksonville, he said. He expressed the view that 
further concentration there would be limited by the transporta- 
tion situation. Possibility of harm being done the industry 
through “exploitation” of mechanical packing methods was 
pointed out. Helms Hendly outlined plans for the club’s annual 
outing. 





The Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
held its monthly meeting at the Elks’ Club April 24. The meet- 
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ing was called to order by the president, Louis Harber trafic 
manager, U. S. Printing and Lithographing Company. Glem g 
Reeves, transit engineer of the Port Authority, was the gpea;.. 
His subject was “Suburban Transit.” With the aid of a Stemabe: 
of lantern slides, showing present conditions in the handline 
of suburban transit in and out of New York daily, the increas 
in this transit year after year and the solutions the Popt Au. 
thority has worked up, were outlined by him to the large Bath. 
ering present. He also showed two reels of moving Dictures 
on “Construction of the Hudson River Bridge.” It wag al. 
nounced by the chairman of the entertainment committee that 
the “annual ladies’ night” would be held June 18 on one of th 
Hudson River Day Line boats. 





The ninth annual picnic of the Pacific Traffic Association 
was held at Gilmore’s Varsity Park, near Menlo, April 27 
George Culbert was general chairman, President Hubner had 
charge of transportation, Walter Lane took care of prizes, “pj 
Dooling managed games and sports, and “Bill” Upp had charge 
of ticket sales. 





The Traffic Study Club of the Miami Valley Traffic cy) 
has concluded its first quarter of work successfully, it ig ap. 
nounced. On May 8, the Miami Valley Traffic Club will giv 
a dinner at the Miami Hotel to the students of the study chu 
and students of the traffic course of the Universiy of Dayton, 
J. M. Fitzgerald, of the committee on public relations, easter 
railroads, and Mr. Floatman, representative of the assistant 
vice-president in charge of perishable traffic, Pennsylvania, wil 
speak. Stereopticon views and moving pictures showing hap. 
dling of perishables on the eastern seaboard will be shown, in 
line with the educational program of the club. 





The monthly meeting of the Transportation Club fo Decatur 
will be held at the Hotel Orlando May 22. C. A. Radford, pub- 
licity director, Big Four, will speak on Public Relations Work 
of Railroads.” 





The Transportation Club of Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
elected as president, C. H. Witt, general agent, Big Four Rail. 
road. He was born in Muncie, Ind. 
He got his schooling and commercial 
business college education in Muncie. 
He began his traffic work in the traffic 
department of the Muncie Auto Parts 
Company and later took employment 
with the Union Traction Company of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind., serving in 
various capacities in the freight de- 
partment. He began service with the 
Big Four Railroad, at Muncie, serving 
in various positions in the local 
freight office, and was promoted to 
assistant rate clerk and then chief 
clerk to the division freight agent, 
Indianapolis, Ind. He was transferred 
to the freight claim department as a 
freight claim investigator and then 
transferred to the traffic department, ; 
later becoming traveling freight agent, then chief clerk, and i 
now general agent at Terre Haute. 








Carlton Jackson, American commercial attache at Rio de 
Janeiro, was the speaker at a meeting of the Houston Trafic, 
Club at the Rice Hotel April 22. He discussed Brazil and other 
South American markets in their relation to this country. 





The annual picnic of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis wil 
be given at Spring Park June 24. 





The nominating committee of the Bridgeport Traffic Asst 
ciation has presented the following ticket of officers to be vote? 
on at the annual election in June: President, E. F. Deyo, od 
Pont Fabrikoid Company; vice-president, Harold DeLacol!, 
Bullard Company; secretary, Alpheus Winter, Bridgeport Maul 
facturers’ Association; treasurer, S. J. Heneghan, Bridgepor' 
Hardware Manufacturing Company; executive committee, 
Peterson, Bay Company; George A. Ries, Jenkins Brother 
Company; W. S. Jordan, Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock -” 
pany; F. Youd, Acme Shear Company, and J. C. Huntting, Amel 
ican Chain Company. 





“Medicine of Mirth” was the subject of the speaker, J. Allat 
Troke, at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Wichita May 1. 





A “spring sports night” will be given by the Traffic Club 


of Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel May 5. The Pro 
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A FIRM of good standing and rep- 
Wi ll Y utation makes claim that it can 
] ou improve your shipments at a Profit 

‘ —can make them cheaper and at the 
Ye ce t this same time safer. It is astrong claim 
p —but it is based on remarkably con- 

sistent savings effected for others. 

aes e 9 They appreciate that there are 

. exceptions—but when Curtis Bros. 

& Co., Eastman, Sears Roebuck and 


NOB eas) GOR ORC MEIOMES others save 20 to 60% there is some- 
thing to it. Worth investigating. 


Fibre Package—Wood . Bundles of Steel Sheets, Vegetable Parchment or Bundles of Steel Parts. 


HH eS 


Paper Wrapped Textiles. Paper Wrappéd Carton. ae hte red any Shape Baled for Extra Hard Trip. 


wo 


emerepes: r 
WY Weuauts Waseca Vall 


Casting Strapped to Bundled Books or Maga- 
d. : : zines, — 





The shipments illustrated represent but a few of those that 
have paid big dividends. 


Your shipments are probably satisfactory but this firm has 
the advantage of studying methods in many fields—Their ship- 
ping experts travel the country making studies, tests and 
demonstrations every day. One of their men will pass your way 
soon. Your name and address on the margin of this sheet will 
bring him to your door. Tell him you accept his challenge—it 
will cost you nothing but may mean money to you. Your name 
and then its our turn to prove up. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


h 
SIGNODE 
the Sealed Tensional Strapping 


Wi ‘ 

ome furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of nailed-on 

fas » automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag Your Own Name or Trade Mark for Identification 
teners, etc. Write for general catalog. and Plus Value in General Advertising. 
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will include boxing, wrestling, fencing matches and numerous 
other events. The club has accepted an invitation from the 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia for a ball game between the teams 
of the two clubs, at the summer outing of the former, May 24. 





At the weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul at the Union Depot dining room April 29, David MacMillan, 
basket ball coach, University of Minnesota, was guest and 
speaker. A short talk was also made by G. F. Lindsay. 





A “get-together” luncheon was held by the Traffic Club of 
New Orleans at the Hotel Roosevelt April 28 to distribute 34 
prizes won at a recent golf outing. Moving pictures of the 
tournament were shown. An open forum will be held at the 
next luncheon May 5. 





The weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City 
April 28 was held at the Masonic Temple, where the ladies of 
the Starlight Chapter of Eastern Star served the meal. A 
travesty on club members, “Episcopone,” was given by Miss 
Virginia Lee Barker, daughter of “Pete” Barker. The skit was 
prepared by the club chaplain, the Rev. C. R. Tyner. The Ter- 
minal Trio sang a number of songs and F. R. Bigler, Kansas 
City Gas Company, gave selections on the flute. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club has invited members 
of the traffic and transportation fraternity to its “first annual 
steamship dinner dance and cabaret entertainment,” to be held 
at the Alexandria Hotel May 3. W. H. Andrews, president of 
the club, will make a short introductory address and Fred A. 
Hooper, general agent, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
will be toastmaster. Professional entertainment will be 
provided. 





“Past Presidents’ Night” will be observed by the Traffic 
Club of Denver at the Daniels and Fisher Tea Room May 9. 
All activities will be in the hands of past presidents. This will 
be the last meeting of the season and an exceptional program 
is promised. 





Personal Notes 





Albert S. Powers, assistant district manager, at Boston, 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, has been transferred 
to the treasurer’s office at San Francisco. Myron R. Clark, 
district freight agent, has been transferred from the Boston 
office to New York. 


The Arrow Line has established an office at Atlanta, Ga., 
with Thomas H. Kidd in charge. 

Joseph D. Oliver has been appointed general manager of 
the transportation bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., succeeding Marion M. Caskie, resigned to engage 
in other business. 

A farewell dinner in honor of William A. Dunphy, Cunard 
Line, was given in the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago, 
Palmer House, April 28. : 


R. A. Burke has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Norfolk Southern, at Charlotte, N. C. 

All Cotton Belt officers were reelected at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the St. Louis Southwestern, at St. Louis, 
April 30. The board remains the same as last year, except that 
Harry E. Ward is replaced by W. W. Cumberland, of New York. 

Benjamin A. Welch, agent of the Pennsylvania, Fort Wayne 
division, at Bucyrus, O., was one of 92 employes retired under 
the pension plan of that line May 1. He had fifty-two years 
and nine months of duty to his credit. 

The board of directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
confirmed appointment of James H. Cheston as assistant general 
solicitor. He is now assistant general solicitor of the Norfolk 
and Western, and succeeds James E. Gowen, who resigned to 
become vice-president of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 

John M. Zachara, traffic manager, Magor Car Corporation, 
Passaic, New Jersey, and the National Steel Car Corporation, 
Hamilton, Ontario, has been retained by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paterson, New Jersey, as traffic consultant. 

Cc. H. Fleming has been appointed commercial agent, 
Chicago, Springfield and St. Louis Railway, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Curtis H. Robertson has been appointed general agent, C. 
& E. IL, at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding A. W. Whitney, who 
died. 

‘W. J. Bailey has been appointed director of traffic, Electric 
Auto-Lite Company and associated and affiliated companies, 
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Toledo, O. He was formerly with Durant Motors, Inc., for abo 
ten years. - 

N. J. Ferguson has been appointed Canadian freight and 
passenger agent, Delaware and Hudson, at Montreal, Queber 
succeeding James FitzSimons, who died. ’ 


N. J. Van Schoyck, mail and express traffic manager, (, ¥ 
St. P. & P., died at his home in Chicago April 30, of pneumoni, 
He was 49 years old. 


C. W. Stover has been appointed traveling freight agen: 
Norfolk and Western, at Roanoke, Va., succeeding W. N. Sowe; 
who died. H. K. Mackan has been appointed traveling freigy, 
agent at Norfolk, Va., succeeding Mr. Stover. 


J. K. Harris, acting commercial agent, Clyde Mallory Lines 
has been appointed commercial agent at San Antonio. Hugh p 
Wright, general agent at Galveston, Tex., has been retired, pe 
cause of ill health. F 

F. M. Williams has been appointed division freight agent, 
A. T. & S. F., at Hutchinson, Kan., succeeding Clark Dayjs 
promoted. 


The board of directors of the Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Okla., has elected C. R. Musgrave vice-president jp 
charge of traffic. 


Maurice C. Burritt has been appointed by Governor Roos. 
velt as a member of the Public Service Commission of Ney 
York to succeed Commissioner Pooley. Mr. Burritt, an agri: 
cultural expert, was formerly head of the Cornell University 
extension service, vice-dean of the State Agricultural College. 


J. A. Hickman has been appointed manager of industrial 
development, Big Four, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 0. W.F 
Benning has been appointed assistant general freight agent a 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


REDUCED TIME TO NORTHWEST 


The Chicago and North Western has announced that, effe. 
tive June 1, the running time of the “Portland Limited” of the 
Chicago and North Western and Union Pacific will be reduced 
an hour from Chicago to Portland, Ore., making the through 
schedule 60 hours and 45 minutes, instead of 61 hours and 4 
minutes as it is at present. The effective date is the same as that 
on which reductions previously announced in connection with 
Chicago-California service are to take effect. 

A further reduction of one hour in the running time of the 
Great Northern’s fast transcontinental train, the “Empir 
Builder,” has been announced by W. P. Kenney, vice-president 
and director of traffic. This is the fourth cut in running time 
the Great Northern has initiated in less than a year. As4 
result, westbound schedules will have been reduced a total 
of 74% hours and eastbound schedules 6% hours. The faster 
time, effective June 1, or possibly earlier, is to be made west 
of Shelby, Mont., putting the “Empire Builder” into Seattle a 
9 o’clock in the morning, instead of 10 o’clock as at present. 
Tacoma also will benefit by the earlier arrival, and it is e 
pected that the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, which 
handles the “Empire Builder” between Spokane and Portland, 
will arrange to put it into Portland at the earlier morning hour. 
Arrival at Spokane, Wash., is likewise expected to be movei 
up, with an arrival hour there of around 10 o’clock at night it 
stead of 10:45. 

These changes are in addition to those announced about 
a month ago, when the time of the “Empire Builder,” betweé 
Chicago and Minneapolis, was reduced an hour and fifteen mit. 
utes, with the departure hour from Chicago put back from! 
o’clock in the evening to 10:15. Under the new schedule, tt 
westbound running time will be 60% hours. No change is 
templated in the eastbound schedule, which is 61% hours. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Clayton J. Barber, Springfield, Il.; Ernest 
Cardle, Spokane, Wash.; Geo. J. Cooper, Detroit, Mich.; Patrid 
C. Cullen, Spokane, Wash.; Charles H. Dannettel, Norfolk, ¥é 
John William Durlach, Lansing, Mich.; Frank B. Fennel 
Chicago, Ill.; John Howard Fishback, Washington, D. C.; Hatt! 
L. Greene, Atlanta, Ga.; William LeRoy Hamilton, Phoenu. 
Ariz.; Allen R. Hayward, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. LeRoy ——* 
Stockton, Calif.; Robert L. Landberg, Hopkins, Minn.; a 
R. Liskow, Lake Charles, La.; William A. MacLeod, Se . 
Wash.; Guy C. McBroom, Alexandria, La.; Henry Miltset 
Cadillac, Mich.; George L. Morrison, Spokane, Wash.; io: 
F. Mueller, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry G. Mundhenk, Denver, Cold, 
George H. Pouder, Baltimore, Md.; George T. Propper, - 
olis, Minn.; James H. Rees, Minneapolis, Minn.; Patrick J. ol 
Jersey City, N. J.; William A. Stevens, Red Bank, N. J.; ##* 
G. Thompson, Sugar Land, Texas. 
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Docket of the Commission 
Itasca cnecete dnt Geta nhaainnalianneeenaiaiieiniiiiiinalntl 


NOTE—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 8030—Application of P. C.C. & St. L. R. R. & Pa. R. R., 
lessee for a certificate of public convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing the purchase and operation of the railway properties of 
St. Louis Connecting R. R. 

Finance No. 8031—Application of P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. for ap- 
proval and authorization of acquisition of control of St. Louis 
Connecting R. R. by purchase of capital stock and of Pa. R. R. 
for authority, modifying Commission’s order of May 3, 1926, to 
sell said stock to the P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. 

Finance No. 8032—Application of P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. and Pa. 
R. R., lessee, for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing the abandonment of 2.77 miles of line in Madison 
county, Ill. 

May 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 6518—Construction and acquisition of lines by Algers, 
Winslow and Western Ry. (further hearing). 

May 5—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 

21540 (and Sub. 1)—Lexington Board of Commerce vs. C. & O. R. R. 
(further hearing). 

May 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 

Finance No. 3908@—Excess Income of St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. 

Finance No. 4026—Excess Income of Manufacturers’ Ry. 

May 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 
21095—Rates on newsprint paper, import and domestic, to points in 

Official and Southern Classification territories (and cases grouped 

therewith) (further hearing for taking of evidence as to rates on 

newsprint paper from Canadian origins to destinations in U. S.). 
23198—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

May 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

Finance No. 8177—In the Matter of Application of C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
for authority to issue 30-year 4%4 per cent convertible gold bonds 
and common capital stock. 

May 7—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 
23119—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23129—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. G. S. & F. Ry. 

May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3416—Transfer of passengers through New York, N. Y., and 
Newark, N. J. 

20703—Boston Wool Trade Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

| 7—Ocala, Fla.—Railroad Commission of Florida: 

inance No. 8091—Application Florida, Central & Gulf Ry. for a 

‘certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the 

—— of its line of railroad between Inglis and Hernando, 
a. 


Moy 7—York, Pa.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
21224—Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pa. R. R. (further hearing). 
May 8—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 
997—Louisville Live Stock Exchange on behalf of S. R. Jones vs. 
Cc. 1. & l. Ry. et al. 
May 8—Charleston, W. Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
23030—West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. Ry. et al. 
May 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21107 (and Sub. 1)—City of St. Paul vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al, 
21517—-Middle Creek R. R. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22103 (and Sub. 1)—Kalbfleisch Corp. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
May 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23097—-Glenshaw Glass Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


May 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21213—Liberty Weekly, Inc., vs. A. T. 
22003—Sussex County Fuel Club vs. Erie R. 

grouped therewith). 


May 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brennan: 
23189 (and Sub. 1)—Lumber Traffic Assn. vs. A. & W. F. R. R. et al. 


may 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ys eae _ 7698—Elizabeth Southern Ry. construction and opera- 
on of line. iy 

* Finance No. 7683—Application of St. L. S. W. Ry. for certificate 
of public convenience and necessity authorizing an extension of 
its railroad_to Gideon and Hornersville, Mo. 

Finance No. 7684—Application St. L. S. W. Ry. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity authorizing an extension of its 
railroad to Rivervale and Fair Oaks, Ark., and to Memphis, Tenn. 

* Finance No. Application St. L. S. W. Ry. for authority to 

acquire and operate a part of the railroad of the Cairo, Truman 
& Southern R. R. 

* Finance No. 7829—Application Cairo, Truman & Southern R. R. for 
authority to abandon and dismantle a portion of its railroad. 
Finance No. 7880—Application Manila & S. W. Ry. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity authorizing the abandonment 

of its line of railroad in Craighead county, Ark. 

May 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 

Finance No. 3829—In re excess income of Midland Valley R. R. 

May 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8199—Application Pa. R. under section 5 (2) of 
Interstate Commerce act for authority to acquire control by lease 
of railroad, property and franchises of Western N. Y. & Pa. R. R. 
* Finance No. 8212—Application Elmira & Lake Ontario R. Co. for 
authority to acquire control of the Marion Ry. Corp. by purchase 

of capital stock. 

Mey 12—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23298—Miller Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. et al. 

May 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Brennan: 

l. & S. 3445—Dry Paints and Materials from C. F. A. and Miss. 
Valley Territories to Southern Classification territory. 





& S. F. Ry. et al. 


R. et al. (and cases 
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May 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 
19656—James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
May 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 
Finance No. 3672—In re Excess Income of C. & I. M. Ry. (f 
hearing). * (Sur ther 
Valuation No. 897—Wabash Ry. Co. et al. (further hearing) 
May 12—Jonesboro, Ark.—Examiner McChord: 
23150—Portageville Milling Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et a) 
23252—Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et a) 
May 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
22528 (and Sub. 1)—Eatmor Chocolate Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. eta 
(further hearing). ii. 
May 12—Jefferson City, Mo.—Missouri Public Service Commigsgioy: 
inance No. 8096—Application K. C. S. Ry. for a certificate of publ 
convenience and necessity authorizing construction, operation ani 
abandonment of certain railroad lines in Kansas City, Mo, 
May 13—Cleveland, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 
Finance No. 8057—-Joint Application of Y. & M. V. R. R. and sy. 
flower & Eastern Ry. for authority to abandon a line of railroaj 
between Parchman and Webb, in Sunflower and Tallahatchi: 
counties, Miss. ‘ 
Finance No. 8088—Joint Application of Helm & Northwestern p; 
and Y. & M. V. R. R. for authority to abandon a line of railraj 
between Helm and Jacobs, Miss. (further hearing). e 


May 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Brennan: 

23132 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Milne Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R, 
May 13—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

23218—Wm. E. Asplin Basket Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

23261—Atlas Tack Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
May 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 

1. & S. 3435—Cotton and Cotton Linters from Oklahoma to interstat 
destinations. 

May 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Brennan: 

16282 (and Sub. 1)—McEwing & Thomas Clay Products Co. et al, 
vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. (further hearing for purpose of determin. 
ing amount of reparation due complainants under findings i: 
the case). 

May 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 

1. & S. 3443 (and 1st supplemental order)—Blocking and staking 

lumber and other articles on cars at North Atlantic Ports. 


May 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Ex Parte 100—In the Matter of Classification of investment in cl. 
lieries and accounting for operation thereof by the N. & W. By. 
21334—American Sugar Refining Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. etal. 


May 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 
Finance No. 3856—in re excess income of Nevada Northern Ry. (fur- 
ther hearing). 
May 14—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Boat: : 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 680 et al. (further hearing). 


May 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 

Finance No. 3845—In re Excess Income of Montour R. R. (further 
hearing). 

May 14—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23156—Arnold Stone Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
23186—McClamrock Co. et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 

oe ee Wis.—Examiner Bardwell: 

23082 (and Sub. 1)—Kohler Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


May 15—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: . . 
1. & S. 3441—Routing cotton from Texas to Memphis, Tenn., a0 
Southeastern and Carolina destinations. 


May 15—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Johnston: d 
21531 (and Sub. 1)—Oscar White vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (fur- 
thur hearing, for sole purpose of enabling complainants to prov 
that they paid and bore the freight charges). : 
22034—M. L. Cottingham vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hea- 
ing, for sole purpose of enabling complainants to prove that they 
paid and bore the freight charges). 

23134—-E. O. Finley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

* 21984—E. O. Finley vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (for sole purp 

of enabling complainants to prove that they paid and bore the 
freight charges). 

May 15—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Diamondson: 

23289—E. F. Craven Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. ; 

May 15—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Meyer and Examine 

Walton: 

Finance No. 8092—Application N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to acqul 
and operate lines of railroad of U. & D. R., between King” 
Point and Oneonta, with two branch lines, in Ulster, Green, De 
ware, Schoharie and Otsego counties, N. Y. 

May 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21585—Ohio-Ky. Associated Industries vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. P 
21786—Traffic Bureau, Davenport (lowa) Chamber of Commerct ® 

al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. (and cases ee therewith). 
21871—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. P. & L. EB. R. R. et al. 

May 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiners Stiles and Parker: fron 
1. & S. 3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, tO ar 

and between points in southern territory (and cases grouped 
with) (adjourned hearing). 

May 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rasch: (hon 
Finance No. 3950—In re excess income of Tionesta Valley By. 

ther hearing). 

May 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 
23268—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

May 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner_ Kelley: : ip RB 
Finance No. 3884—Excess Income of Pencoyd & Philadelph 

May 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: Bé 
2 x “= —"s ois Building Lime Co. et al. V& 

q . . Ot al, 
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~E The City of Los Angeles Invites You to Attend the 
.. PSeventeenth National Foreign Trade Convention 


, May 21st-22nd-23rd-1930 


et al, 


tt LOS ANGELES HARBOR OFFERS 


sion: 
f publ 


— TO THE SHIPPER OF CARGO: 

1d Sun- Direct route to the Antipodes and the Far East. 
athe Dependable coz :twise and intercoastal services. 
ern By Belt Line railruad serving the entire water front. 
— __ Three fast trans-continental railroads, 

R. Regular steamship sailings to world markets. 


Complete foreign banking facilities. 
Observance of scheduled sailing dates. 


terstate Ample covered and open pier facilities. 
Abundant water front warehousing. 
cermis Customs and full consular service. 
on Closest port to the most heavily populated area on the 


Pacific Coast. 


TO THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES: 


oo Cheapest and fastest bunkering port on the Pacific Coast. 

Quick turn around—close to open ocean. 

Thirty-five foot channels to loading piers. 

g). A man-made harbor—scientifically constructed for easy 
docking. 

Dry docks and ship repair yards. 

Protected anchorage inside government breakwater. 

Lowest dockage and wharfage rates. 

Skilled labor at lowest wages. 


(further 


m., am R , Negligible tidal variation. 

a ecord of Trade TO THE MANUFACTURER: 

er heal: 1929 2000 acres of waterfront lands available for industries. 
nat thet Invariable weather conditions—no labor trouble. 


Commerce totals in all trades follow: 


purpose 
pore tht MR Trade Tons Value S H I 


Foreign exports... 6,935,107 $ 150,685,361 


_ Foreign imports... 770,134 52,223,015 
} Hawaiian, outbound 407,630 8,324,660 
eco HE Hawaiian, inbound. 77,477 7,656,930 
hei ME Mercoastal, in.... 1,546,201 316,912,687 
rleteoaatal, out... 3,851,435 155,127,884 LOS AN GE S 

a. fe “twise, out .... 8,858,729 177,596,402 LE 
merce © HMB Coastwise, in... ... 3,766,048 202,156,992 
al Total ......... 26,212,759 $1,070,683,931 H ARBOR 

froa 
eet 


-f LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


uf HE PORT SUPREME OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


ys, BE i 
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May 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 
099—-Carthage Pulp & Board Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
May 16—Toledo, O.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23282—Hausman Steel Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
May 16—Salina, Kans.—Examiner Johnson: 
23297—-Western Star Mill Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
ay 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 
23096—Charles S. Walton & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
May 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
009—Atlantic Shell Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22013—John Pierson vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
- o% WX ne Bureau, for Brannon Coal Co. et al. vs. A. G 
q 3 . et al. 
22047—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Jackson Fertilizer Co., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 16—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Johnston: 
23091—-Silver City Beer & Ice Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 16—Lima, O.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23220—Solar Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Crowley: 
—a I. Dupont De Nemours & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. 
et al. 
ey 17—Madison, Wis.—Examiner Bardwell: 
23192—Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
May 17—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Diamondson: 
Se aeocintion of South Atlantic Ports et al. vs. A. & R. 
a 


R. R. et 4 
23314—Corporation Commission of N. C. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
May 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22102 (and Sub. 1)—Cherry-Burrell Corp. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
22145—Consolidated Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23254—-Darling & Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 


May 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
Finance No. 3643—Excess Income of Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co. 
May 19—Bloomington, Ind.—Special Examiner Rice: 
20699—-Alexander King Stone Co. vs. C. I & L. Ry. (further hearing 
on question of damages). 
May 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Crowley: 

1. & S. 3446 (and ist supplement)—Plasterboard between points in 
southern territory. 

* 1. & S. 3446 (second supplemental order)—Plasterboard between 
points in southern territory. 

23155—-Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

1. & S. 3419—Plasterboard between points in Official Classification 
territory and from that territory to points in Canada. 

| 19—Chicago,’ Ill—Examiner Cheseldine: 

23279 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

May 19—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Bardwell: 

22680—Green Bay Port Huron & Detroit S. S. Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. 
Corp. et al. 

May 19—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Johnston: 

l. & S. 3424—Hides, pelts and skins, from El Paso, Tex., and New 
— points to Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., and points be- 
yond. 

May 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

21931 (and Sub. 1)—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. B. & O. 
c. TR. BR. Ob ab 

21955—Darling & Co. vs. B. & Ar. R. R. et al. 

22332—American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 


et al. 
22071—Atwood Farmers Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22317—Illinois Clay Products Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 
May 19—Newark, N. J.—Chairman McManamy and Examiner Steer: 
4—State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
may 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
23157—Smoot Sand & Gravel Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
May 19—Hutchinson, Kans.—Examiner Johnson: 
1. & S. 3432—Out-of-Line charges on grain from Kansas and Okla- 
homa to Kansas points, when transited at Hutchinson, Kans. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 








TRAFFIC MAN, twenty years’ practical railroad and industrial 
experience, registered practitioner, desires connection in east, south 
or middle west with industrial, commercial or civic organization or 
as off line agent of railroad. Services now available. References. 
Address D. F. J., care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





MORE WORK WITH LESS EFFORT—Traffic departments forms 
eliminate extra clerical work and guarantee greater accuracy in your 
shipping routine and records. Economical—simple—accurate. Mini- 
mize errors because they are printed. Send for free catalogue and 
folder of samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise De- 
partment, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill 











We Bind The Trattic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery sc 


350-354 West Erie Street 
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May 19—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23043—Russell Fortune, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
23059—Central Veneer Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
May 19—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
12—Case Commission Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23256—Royal Route Coal Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al 
May 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Brennan 
"prainerd: ™ and Commissions, 
23148—Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


“ 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
ourth Section Application Nos. 1571 et al. (further hearing), 


May 20—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Johnston: 
23016—El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. FB. Ry. et al 
May 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Crowley: . 
23120—Penn Veneer Co. et al. vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. 

21904— Williamson Veneer Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further p 

ing). ear- 
May 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y, Ry. et al 

23111 (and Sub. 1)—Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. vs. A.C. @ ¥ 

Pec ae a —_ 1 Sili li ei 

ndustrial Silica Corp. vs. Aliquippa & Southern 
23226—Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et x R et al 
May 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3299—Stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces Parts 
thereof and related articles, from, to, and between points in 
southern territory. . 

a ow + Assn. of Stove Manufacturers et al. vs. A.C 1 

. R. et al. 

1. & S. 3363—Stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces Parts 
thereof and related articles, from, to, and between points i; 
southern territory. ze 

22112—Springfield, Vt., Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & St, L 
R. R. et al. 

| 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiners McGrath and Smith: 
426—Rates and minimum weights on metal containers, ete. (and 
cases joined therewith) (adjourned hearing). 

1. & S. 3423 (and ist supplement)—Empty returned carriers, cases 
bottles, barrels, drums, etc., from Texas and Oklahoma to Colo- 
rado (in connection with further hearing now assigned for that 
date in No. 22426—general investigation as to metal containers), 


May 20—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
23118—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


— 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
rennan: 
23055—Capital Iron Works Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


May 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23225—Egyptian Tie and Timber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


satee” 4s” Tama N. J.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners of 


* Finance No. 8117—Application Pa. & Atlantic R. R. for authority 
to abandon its Island Heights Branch. 


May 21—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hosmer: 

* Ex Parte 99—Application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. for 
—— of public convenience and necessity under Dennison 
aw. 


May 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Brennan: 
22381—Arthur Capper, doing business as Capper Publications, vs 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


May 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: ! 
22965 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—M. A. Bell Co. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. etal 


May 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10—Staples Oil Co. et al. vs. N. P. Ry. 
22174—Deere & Co. vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago, IIl. 
22185—Marquette Coal & Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. etal. 
Davenport Locomotive & Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Bel 
Ry. of Chicago et al. 
May 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
1—American Tar Products Co. vs. N. Y. C. R._R. e 
20723—-F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et 
hearing). 


May 21—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Examiner Hagerty: » 
20989—City of Crawfordsville vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. (for sit 
purpose of determining amount of reparation due complainant 
under findings in this case). 
May 21—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Johnson: 
23065—United Sash & Door Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
23139—North American Cement Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. * 
May 21—Washington, D, C.—Commissioner Meyer and Assistant 
rector Burnside: 
22260—Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


a A 21—_New ror Y.—Examiner Crowley: 
ad 


t al. 
al. (further 


72 (and Sub, 1)—Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., Inc., VS. N.Y 
mR. KR. et al. 


May 22—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Bardwell: ificate 
Finance No. 7955—Application of M. A. & C. R. R. R., for cont o 
to acquire and operate a line of railroad between Minneapouls 
Anoka, Minn. 
May 22—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McChord: A &Y 
11759—Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. D. G., as agent, al 
Ry. et al. (further hearing, for purpose of ascertaining i937 in 
of reparation due complainants under report of Nov. 8, Wei, 
said proceeding, 132 I. C. C. 477). 
May 22—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23187—Leo C. Gould Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
May 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Crowley: — 
23173 (and Sub. 1)—Ashland By-Product Coke Co. et al, vs. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. : 
May 22—Prairie City, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oredeate d 
Finance No. 8100—Application Sumpter Valley Ry. for a “ ment of 
public convenience and necessity authorizing the oe Grant 
portion of its line extending from Bates to Prairie y, 
county, Ore. 
May 22—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Johnson: 





1. & S. 3439—Grain and related articles from Oklahoma to Louis c 


ana and Alabama Gulf Ports. 
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y connections with five Chicago trunk lines and 
\ on the three belt lines. See map. 
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The New 


Chicago— 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 


FE irst 


—with silent roller bearings 





A notable contribution to comfort .. . 
one of the many pioneered by the 
Pioneer Limited ... first to operate 
all-steel cars ... first with individual 
bedrooms ... with coil spring mat- 
tresses... with radio... with cuisine 
by a restaurateur of international renown—Rector of 
Broadway. The new Pioneer Limited is the leader of 
the largest fleet between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 


MILWAUKEE 


ST. PAUL 


AND 


Pacific 





In popularity—FIRST—today as always 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Il. 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 










TIME 
ISAT A 
PREMIUM 


Styles, desires, and needs change so 
rapidly today, you must have your 
goods in the market at the strategic 
time to compete and make a profit. 
The American Mail Line offers you 
swift, dependable service to and from 
Oriental ports. Sailings every other 
Saturday by ‘President Liners’’ from 
Seattle. Arrivals from the Orient on 
alternate Saturdays. Through bills of 
lading issued to all Oriental ports. Speed 
your shipment over ‘‘the Short Route.”’ 


A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ aug- 
ment this service. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 


PIONEER 
LIMITED 








801-64 
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May 22—Lafayette, Ind.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23009-—Western Indiana Gravel Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 


“3107—Mission ‘Hosiery Mille, A” Ei. Wi 
—Mission osiery s, A. & ttenberg, Inc. 

S. F. Ry. et al. S Me, va AT, 
22079—Litowich Bros., Inc., vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al 
21561—Consolidated Coppermines Corp. vs. Nev. Nor. Ry. et aj 

May 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hoy: j 
* 14244—Erie R. R. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. (further hearing) 


May 23—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Diamondson: 

1, & S. 3434 (and 1st supplemental order)—Chemicals, acids ang 4, 
stuffs, and related articles, from eastern and southern origi te 
southern destinations. DS te 

23336—Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights vs, 4 &t 
R. R. et al. os 

May 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 

I. & S. 3433—Routing via Mobile, Ala., in connection with the South 
ern Ry. Sys. uti 

or 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Bardwell: 

23116 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—D. E. Ryan Co. vs. G. N. R. R. et ai 


May 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22235 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—George F. Burt & Co. et al. vs. ¢ gy 
W. Ry. et al. ia 
22190—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F, Ry, et g 
22200—National Biscuit Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, a‘ 

22290—Zion Institutions and Industries vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et a 
22196 (and Sub. 1 to 7, incl.)—Will Mayfield College vs, C. @ £ | 
y. et al. va 


May 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Crowley: 

1. & S. 3449—Routing on west-bound traffic via K. C. S. Ry. tog; 
L. S. W. Ry. destinations. ‘ 

23287 (and Sub. 1)—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al, 
Portions Fourth Section Appl. 4579 et al. 

May 23—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Brennan: 
23124—Concrete Engineering Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et aj 
23147—A. W. Wheeler et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


oy 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Bardwell: 

194—-D. E. Ryan Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

May 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Crowley: 

* 1, & S. 3449 (1st supplemental order)—Routing on westbound traf 
via K. C. S. Ry. to St. L. S. W. Ry. destinations. 


May 23—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23011—Perrine Armstrong Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. Reta 
23105—S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
* 19819—Peabody Lumber Co. vs. C. D. & C. G. T. Jct. R. R. eta 
(further hearing). 
lay 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
———— F. Paszek, trading as Paszek & Son vs. B. & O.RP 
et al. 
oe 23—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Johnston: 
23302—Standard Packing Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R. et al. 


May 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Johnson: 
23175—F. Findeisen, an individual doing business under the nam 
of Quality Oil Co., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23277—Mars, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


May 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Crowley: 
23295—Atlas Tack Corp. of Fairhaven, Mass., et al. vs. N. Y. NB 
& HH. KR. BH. Ot Ai. 
May 24—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23190—Northern Indiana Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Wabash Ry. et @ 


May 24—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Bardwell: 
23086—Tri-State Ice Cream Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
23087—Buckstaff Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


May 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
l. & S. 3428—Weighing and reweighing of cars at New Orleans, 4 


May 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22137—Eastern Tanners Glue Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
22631—England Walton & Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
22192—J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
22263—Richmond Mica Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
22225—U. S. Mica Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. ; 
1. & S. 3346—Ground Mica from Richmond, Va., to Central territory. 


Oe Sn Minn.—Examiner Bardwell: 
23219—Wood Conversion Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


May 26--Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Brennan: 
23178—Good Bros. Seed & Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


May 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
23141—-Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
23159—Standard Oil Co. of La. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 


“- 26—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Howell: ; 
inance No. 6469—Application of N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. for pe 
mission to continue certain service by water after July 1, lt 


a A 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

72—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
22076—Universal Paper Bag Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
22147—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
22180—Greenwich Chamber of Commerce vs. D. & H. Co. etal. 
22255—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


we A 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Diamondson: 7 
2 - , we _ 1)—American Sumatra Tobacco Corp. vs. A. © * 
. &. Of al. a 
23077—Thompson, Weinman & Co: et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. &® 
May 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
23179—Ohio Valley Refining Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
May 26—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Crowley: 
23104—New England Waste Co. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 
May 26—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Johnson: 
23125—-Bedford-Carthage Stone Corp. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et a 
May 26—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Hagerty: al. 
184—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et 
oy 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
54—E. & A. Opler, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Johnston: 
23168—Blue Diamond Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 27—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: RR 
23234—West Coast Kalsomine Co. of New Orleans vs. A. & 
et al. 
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Fast Freight Service: Mexico 





Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 


Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent 
1515 Penn Building 
New York City 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasi 
441 Monadnock Bid, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on the National Railways of Mexico 


For complete information, communicate with 

G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent F. Alatorre, Com. Sgent 
2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric Bidg 

St. Louis Mo. Los Angeles, Calif 


tas, Com. oa F. C. Lona, Com. Ag. 
414 Whitney Bank Bldg 1249 Marquette Building 
New Orleans, La. Chicago, III. 


Rate History— 
Its Importance 


_ In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
tates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs, 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
May appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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2. Ship by Water | 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE 4» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 
















SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE 





NORFOLK 








May May 12 
May 21 May 23 
June 1 June 3 
June 12 June 14 > 
June 23 June 25 









Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


Fer rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phone: PLAZA 7377 Phone: ATLANTIC 1432 Phone: NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 

Phone: Main 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at perts of call, etc. 












TWO GREAT TERMINALS 
At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution. 


Fireproof buildings with modern 
equipment and facilities. 


These terminals command the 
metropolitan market of nine and 
one-half million population, and 
their arteries of transportation 
reach the trading centers of the 
world by rail and water. 


Write for booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 


In course of construction at 


Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 
Bayway, N. J. 


Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 
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13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases groy 
with) (further hearing). 


May 27—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Hagerty: 


ped there. 


15381—Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. A. CG. R R 
(further hearing, for purpose of receiving evidence jooking «2 
establishment of a reasonable rate from southeastern —_ the 
for that portion of the transportation which takes plac erriton 
the U. S.). © Within 

May 27—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Crowley: 
23244—-H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


May 27—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Johnson: 
22852—Texas City Board of Trade vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
23195—Galveston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & §, Ry ets 
May 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: ses 
23176—Crane & Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
May 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23050_—M. A. Joy et al. vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 
22319—Porter Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 7, et al. 
22374 (Sub. 1)—Forsythe Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
19691—J. A. Forsythe, doing business under name of Forsythe 9) 
Co., ve. A. T. & 6. F Ry. et al. os 
May 27—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Brennan: 
23275—Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. vs. C. & S. Ry. et al, 
May 28—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23161—American Oil Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
May 28—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23193—Saniwax Paper Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
May 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 


23038—Cut Stone Contractors Assn. of Chicago et al. vs, C. I, | 
Ry. et al. mae 





May 28—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23185—American Textile Woolen Co. vs. M. & M. Transp. Co, et, 


VOTE ON COUZENS MEASURE 
The Trafic World Washington Bure 


The Senate interstate commerce committee May 2 voted siz 
to six on the revised Couzens resolution to halt consolidations 
Six other members of the committee were to be polled to é 
termine whether or not the resolution should be reported favor. 
ably or unfavorably. As voted on, the revised resolution 
designed to meet the holding company question, protect th 
interests of labor in unifications, and permit unifications tha 
will not result in lessening of competition. (See also page 111\j. 








RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Class I railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal con: 
panies, consumed coal and fuel oil in road train service an 
yard switching service in the two months ended with Februar 
that cost $51,673,690, as compared with $58,841,750 for the cor 
responding period of 1929, according to statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from carrier reports 
For February the cost was $23,954,618, as compared wit 
$28,647,276 in February, 1929. 


SUEZ CANAL OPERATIONS 


Total tonnage passing through the Suez Canal in both direc 
tions in 1929 amounted to 34,516,000 tons, representing an it 
crease of 5.8 per cent over that for the year 1928, according t 
Trade Commissioner Louis Hall, Paris, in a report to the k 
partment of Commerce. This is particularly satisfactory, th 
report states, in view of the fact that the corresponding tonnag 
for 1928 had established the previous record. 

The increase in the tonnage passing through the canal Wa 
practically the same for both southbound and northbound trafic 
the two increases being 933,000 and 961,000 tons, respectively 








CANADIAN AND U. S. RATES 





Senator McNary, of Oregon, has submitted in the Senale4 
resolution (S. Res. 254) authorizing the interstate commer 
committee to have prepared for the use of the Senate, alé 
cost not to exceed $5,000, a brief in reply to the brief issued 
some time ago by the Association of Railway Executives relat: 
ing to transportation charges in the United States and Canad 
The brief referred to was prepared by Dr. C. S. Duncan, ect 
omist of the Association of Railway Executives, and E. F. Bilt, 
for the association, and was issued in October, 1928. 








N. & W. WAREHOUSE 


The Norfolk & Western will spend approximately $100," 
for construction of a large, modern warehouse adjoining " 
railroad’s merchandise piers at Lambert Point (Norfolk), Van 
it is announced. It will be the fourth large warehouse ball 
by the railway at Lambert Point within the last year, at 4 tots 
expenditure of $350,000. Work on the project will be s# : 
as soon as possible, the announcement said. Of modern . 
struction throughout, the new warehouse will be 120 feet a 
by 650 feet long and will have a total floor space of we 
mately 78,000 square feet. Connected with Norfolk & West 
merchandise Pier “L” by enclosed concrete trucking ways, r 
building will have brick fireproof partitions, floors of — 
and will be equipped with the latest type of sprinkler sys” 
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PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


1d and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
Cong 000 Pittsburgh” District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
the of “s of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
conned ating except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
and DeUfaciiity for doing business. 
a FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


SKTVHE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
a! Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 













Termin 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


* TBIFEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 

Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 









LEARN 













GEOGRAPHICALLY - —_ 
LOCATED TO RENDER > He ALL THE FACTS 
: DISTRIBUTORS alecast 
nm Burcos AREHOUSE e . 2 
ated si Te anne Virginia’s Ports 






dations 








Tr SERVICE Te: fc Se, ee set 
d favor. time Exchange if you are 
then és interested in the exceptional 
i facilities for import and ex- 
ect the A COMPLETE SERVICE port routing through this 
ns that | CNC hia mm ILLINOIS — ee 
e 1170) distribution of merchandise pecatu,, ' a 
to Illinois points. The Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
me 8 WAREHOUSES Richenond, Virginie 
ebruary 
the cor: 
yiled by 
reports 


d= with 





| Foreign Freight Do your customers 
“| Korwarders demand 


the De 


x Established 1884 Fast Delivery? 
en D. fl ANDREWS & CO., Inc. HIS essential feature of modern mer- 


chandising—quick and frequent de- 





ectivel 27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. liveries—is no longer a problem nor an 
Boston Office: out-of-balance expense to the many man- 

senate 4 92 State Street ufacturers who use G & W distribution 

mmeree service. 

or Griswold & Walker merchandise ware- 





ag relat houses are ideally located for fast handling 
Canait of merchandise stocks—both in and out. 


+ Sf] 40S ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO ee eee 
CALIFORNIA package car shipments, are available— 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in enabling you to have prompt deliveries 


$100,008 Los Angeles and San Francisco handled in the most effective and economical 
ing th Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage way. 

k), Ve Insurance rate as low as 16.2c If your customers demand fast deliveries, 
se - | Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage if orders have become smaller and more 
- | hee bined tox Seats Weds, Oe dnd Bie frequent, consult G & W on distribution in 
mo (Ml wy, si Meng Space with Desk and Office Service Rented Chicago. 

“3 and would suggest that you complete your Le—<—, Griswold & Walker, Inc. 
west e rates for our specialized service. 1525 Newberry Avenue 


ays, the UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMP. ANY } Chicago, Illinois 


a 731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
” San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street TW5-3Gray 
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AN ABSTRACT 


of Every New Freight 
and Express Tariff 
and of 
Every Supplement 
Filed With 








Get More Money 
for Yourself 












































By Making More for Your Employer 


4 per a proved way to salary increase— . 

—help your employer to get more business or to make Th | t { { C 

more profit on his present business. e n ers a e ommerce 
The trained traffic man has an unusually fine > agg e e 

to do both, for he is at the center of the business. e C 

influences the handling and expense of incoming materials OMmMISSION 

and outgoing products. The economies and efficiencies he 

suggests can be passed on to customers in lower — or 

better service—thus bringing in more business—or they can ‘ : 

be cashed in on the profit account. In either case, the traffic by Car riers, subject to XI 

man who makes this possible is certain to be rewarded. - 


For instance, W. H. Story, Traffic Manager ef the American t h @ ac t t o re g u l da te 


Seeding Machine Company, — — cut the freight " - . 
cost of his firm just in half—and his salary went up corre- 

spondingly. L. V. Mullett, freight clerk for Mutschler Bros., commerce, 1S p rinted In 
Nappanee, Ind., devised a new system of handling shipments 

which cut costs to both his firm and its customers—his salary 


went up 140 per cent and he was made Traffic Manager. 
Detection and collection of freight overcharges of $10,600 in e 
one year brought a salary boost of 200 per cent to C. E. Veth, 


Trafic Manager of Columbus, Ohio. L. E. Everson, assistant 
purchasing agent in Two Rivers, Wis., was made Traffic 


Manager when he helped his general manager save $27,787 and, except in the case 


on one year’s traffic. 


You Can Do the Same of short notice tariffs, 


LaSalle training in Traffic Management was one big factor eo, 8 * 

in helping each of these men make these records. It gave it 1S printed 

them in organized, practical form the fundamentals of traffic 

a mga — —— them in v3 ae use of these 

principles. It helped them get in a few months of their spare 

time—and at low cost—advanced traffic knowledge and ability At Least Twe nty Days 

7. : — have —. them = to get in the school 

of day-by-day experience. It can do the same for you—speed e 

up your progress—help you help your employer more. before the effective date 
If you want bigger success in this profitable, interesting 

field of traffic management, it will pay you to read at once 

the valuable 64-page booklet, “Traffic Management,” prepared 





by LaSalle Extension University for the ambitious traffic man. : : 
It will take only a moment to fill out the coupon below and The same plan 1S followed with 
a two-cent stamp to mail it—but the action may affect you Boat Line Tariffs filed with 


favorably all the rest of your life. 


Pe sera ion aioe THE SHIPPING BOARD 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 595-TR, Chicago 


I shall be glad to have your 64-page book “Opportunities in Traffic 
Management,”” and also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all 


without obligation. You can deal in futures on Freight 
C) Traffic Management 

Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the and Express Rates by means of 

The Traffic Bulletin and with n0 





way to success in every important field of business. 
If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, 





check here. 
(C) Railway Station 0 C. P. A. Coaching 
Management Business Correspondence chance to lose. 
Business Management Industrial Management 
Modern Salesmanship Personnel Management 
Higher Accountancy Modern Foremanship 
Law: Degree of LL.B. Telegraphy 
Banking and Finance [] Commercial Law 





C0 Railway Accounting Samples and complete information free 


Re eh elinadiienoemn TT The Traffic Service Corp? 


418 South Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL | 
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